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|Fall of the Constitution. 
copied three articles. 


We have now 


We shall omit altogether articles on the 


We have determined not to publish a sup-|following subjects: 4rardiner’s Music of 


plement to the Museum, but so to enlarge 
the work itself as to make it contain all that 
we print. The enlargement made in the pre- 


| Nature, which we have already reviewed; 
Wainewright’s Vindication of Paley; Life 
and Times of William Laud; The Fair of 


sent number is considerable, but we are de-| May Fair. 


sirous of adding still more to the quantity of 


Lord Milton on the Corn Laws,.we shall 


matter—and if our list increases sufficiently] probably publish hereafter. 


in the meantime, we shall do so with the 
beginning of the next volume in July. 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1832.—We 


have found room in this number for only one 


he next plate from Hogarth is intended/|article—but there are others laid aside for 


to be The Sleeping Congregation, which|the next number: amon 


these are Brew- 


will be followed by Marriage a la Mode,|sters’ Life of Sir Isaac Newton; Dr. Chal- 
The Election, Rake’s Progress, &c. &c. in| mer’s on Political Economy; An Account of 


such order as may be most convenient. 
Westminster Review, October, 1832.— 


the Public Records. 


We have omitted, Recent German Lyrical 


This number begins with some remarks| Poetry, (rather adull article;) Inland Trans- 


upon the Southern discontents, &. which 
we copy: 

“There are symptoms of something very 
like a split,in the United States of America. 
Sach an event would give unmeasured joy to 
the friends of tyranny in Europe; though if 


port, (containing a very good account of the 
Steam Engine, which would be rather more 
in place in the Library of Useful Know- 
ledge;) Arlington, a novel by Mr. Liston; 
Johnson’s translation from the German of 
Tenneman’s History of Philosophy; Hea- 


the cause be as suspected, the reason would|ley on Church Reform; on the Working and 
not be much. What the friends of republican} Prospects of Reform,—the last a very poor 


institutions have maintained, is that a repub-| affair. 
we shall publish, unless we find a better. 


lic may hold together if conducted with sense 
ind honesty; not if conducted without. An 
»ppression like the American Tariff or the 
English Corn Laws, consisting in prevent- 
ing one part of a community from buying 


The article on the Life of Wycliffe 


The Examiner.—Having long and greatly 


admired the editorial articles in the Exami- 
ner, although we have not always agreed 
with the editor, we are glad to find the fol- 


and selling in the market, that another may|lowing paragraph in the New Monthly 
enjoy a fraction of the amount,—is unde-) Magazine: 


niably good and sufficient cause for any kind 


“It would give us, indeed, peculiar plea- 


f Revolution, provided it ts certain no other| sure to see men like Mr. Bayley—the author 


method will avail. 


It is the olden problem|of the most philosophic essays upon great 


of the point where the duty of resistance| political truths that have appeared for years— 
begins; with which mankind by this titne|and Mr. Babbage—whose science is a part 


ought to be pretty generally familiar.” 


The first article is a review of MeCul- 
loch’s edition of Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
which we have marked for another number 
of the Museum—as we have also done with 
those on Official Morals, on American Penal 
Law, on Cambrian Superstitions, on the 


Museum.—Vol. XXII. 


of a large mind, and not the excuse for a 
small one—returned to a Reformed Parlia- 
ment; such would be the commencement of 
a great moral era; and there'could be no 
more favourable augury for the future, than 
that in the new towns, supposed most likely 
to become the prey of ignorant brawlers, the 
No. 127.—A 








2 English Melodies. 


very men, for whose sake the close boroughs 
were sup indispensable, should be re- 
turned. It is a matter of very great regret 
to us, that among the Candidates for the 
next Parliament we may not see the name 
of Albany Fonblanque. It is time that the 
name should lose the Mr.—It is time that it 
should be known and honoured everywhere, 
as that of one to whom sound, and not noisy 
doctrines of Free Government are most emi- 
nently indebted—who, more than any man, 
has popularized Bentham, without imitating 
—and given to the stern strength of inflexi- 
ble truth all the graces of wit, and all the 
embellishments off genius. We lament that 
that great writer is not one who could be 
tempted to carry into political practice the 
high principles he has so consistently taught. 
e lament it; for the House may gain libe- 
ral men more easily than wise. And where, 
amidst the wide range of Candidates, can we 
find one who would have the intuitive pene- 
tration into truth—the quick grasp of difficult 
subjects—the keen eye and the intrepid mind 
of the Editor of the ‘ Examiner.’ ” 
igaro in London.—From this work, 
which has often furnished a paragraph for 
our newspapers, we have copied a number 
of short articles, which may amuse readers 
of all parties. 





From Figaro in London. 
ENGLISH MELODIES. 


Aut our readers are familiar with the 
beautiful lines put by Cowper into the mouth 
of Alexander Selkirk during his solitary 
abode in the island of Juan Fernandez. 
However horrible may have been the situa- 
tion of that wretched man, the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s place must have been equally ap- 
selling. Thrown by the sea of politics on 
the rock of government, out of the reach of 
all help, he found himself Prime Minister of 
England, without a single associate in his 
solitary Administration. We are rather late 
with the following melody, but it is so pe- 
culiarly descriptive of the Duke’s feelings 
on the occasion that we cannot forbear print- 
ing it. 

VERSES 


S ed to have been written by ArTuur, 
uke or Weuincton, during his soli- 
tary visit to Downing-Street. 


I am master of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute, 
All the cormorants feeding on pay; 
Yes, I’m Lord of each time-serving brute. 
Oh Premiership! where are the charms 
I formerly saw in thy face? 
Better herd with the underling swarms, 
Than alone in my horrible place. 





I am out of humanity’s reach, 
I must make up my council alone; 

I am taxed by my foes in each speech, 
And they cough at the sound of my own. 

The clerks that loll over the desks, 
My form with indifference see; 

The supplies will, they know, meet with checks, 
Oh! their appathy ’s shocking to me. 

Ye liberals,—aye, even more, 
Whigs, adicals, either or both, 

Ob, had I ne’er ratted before, 
To join you I'd be nothing loth. 

My errors I then might atone, 
By supporting the Bill with all zeal, 

Though taunted with Winchelsea’s groan, 
Or jeered by the sallies of Peel. 

Ye Tories that once gave support, 
Convey to the Treasury door, 

Some subs, who ’ve been properly taught, 
To truckle to me as before. 

Old friends—will not one <7 you lend 
Your conscience a%«in unto me, 

In allegiance befr.e me to bend, 
Am I nev*¢ another to see? 

But Grey has come back to his place, 
And Brougham’s onee more in the chair, 

While I, broken down with disgrace, 
Unto Apsley in dudgeon repair. 

But pity I know there will be, 
Yes, pity, (encouraging thought,) 

Must I’m sure be extended to me, 
So I'll e’en be content with my lot. 


The following pathetic stanzas on the ab- 
sence of Croker’s voice from a reformed Par- 
liament need no introduction. Every one 
surely must remember Moore’s beautiful 
melody on which the following song is 
founded :— 

Air.—* The harp that once through Tara’s halls.” 

The tongue that once through Croker’s jaw 
The soui of nonsense sped, 

Now lies as mute in Croker’s maw 
As if his speech were fled; 

So sleep M.P.’s of former days, 
All Tory struggles o’er, 

And rats, that panted once for place, 
Now hope for it no more. 

No more to borough members bright, 
The tongue of Croker swells, 

The curse alone it vents at night 
Its tale of ruin tells; 

Corruption now so seldom wakes, 
But at the* Carlton gives 

A throb, whene’er a start she takes 
To show that still she lives. 


The following melody is supposed to be 
sung by Sir James Scarlett, and shows in 
glorious colours the worthy knight’s eager- 
ness to finger the public money, directly a 
prospect offered itself of forming a Tory 
Cebinet. With that singularly-accommo- 
dating disposition which evinced itself in 
the ease with which he acted as Whig At- 
torney-General under a high Tory Adminis- 
tration, Sir James appears to have been 
ready to act with any one who would take 
office, and to have advised a convenient re- 








* The Conservative Club. 
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English Melodies. 3 


conciliation of every difference of opinion,)influence for him at the approaching elec- 
so that the public money could have beenjtions. 


once more at the disposal of the Anti-re- 
formers. Fortunately all were not equally ra- 
pacious and lost to conscience as himself, 
theugh we mast admit our wonder that Peel 
could have refused to join the proposed Cabi- 
net, after listening to the appeal set forth in 
the following melody: — 


Air.—Come, eend round the wine, and leave points of be- 
lief. 

Come, hand out the pay, and leave points of belief, 
To principled asses, and scrupulous fools; 

For place is a thing much too fair and brief, 
To be lost by attending to honesty’s rules. 

Though your coat may be orange, and mine may be blue, 
While the pockets are fill’d from the Treasury hoards, 

The dolt who would quarrel for difference of hue, 
Deserves not the comfort which office affords. 

Shall I ask the brave soldier* who fought by my side, 
To get into place, if our creeds agree, 

Shall I give up the man who for power has tried, 
If he does not just happen to think with me? 

From the time-serving Lyndhurst, my friend, shall I fly, 
To seek a support more consistent than his? 

No, all politicians be d——d who would try, 
Tory, Liberal, or Whig, by a standard like this. 


Poor Lord Lyndhurst has been lately very 
much conscience stricken; for his numerous 
tergiversations haunt him to a degree which 
can excite no other feeling than pity in the 
breasts even of his enemies. There is a dis- 
tracted wildness about the following melody 
which shows the state of the Ex-Chancel- 
lor’s mind, and calls aloud for sympathy. 


Air.—Ive been roaming. 


I've been turning,—I’ve been turning, 
Tory, Radical and Whig, 
And I'm earning, and I’m earning, 
Something handsome by the rig. 
I've been turning,—I’ve been turning, 
Over politics’ wide range, 

But I’m earning, yes, I’m earning, 
Money by each little change. 

I've been turning,—I’ve been turning, 
Till Lhave been made a Peer, 
And I'm earning, oh! I’m earning, 
Several thousand pounds a year. 
I've been turning,—I’ve been turning, 
Almost every way tis plain, 

And I’m yearning, yes, I'm yearning, 
To be Chancellor again. 

Almost every way, ’tis plain, 
To be Chancellor again; 

And I'm yearning, and I’m yearning, 
To be Chancellor again. 


Mr. Horace Twiss feeling himself at pre- 
sent on the eve of being thrown out of em- 
ploy, has taken the precaution to send round 
the following melody in the shape of a cir- 
cular to all his Tory patrons, hoping that 
some of them will be induced to use their 











* The Duke of Wellington. 


Air.—My heart and lute. 


I give thee all, I can no more, 
Though poor the offering be, 

My speech and vote are al} the store 
That I can bring to thee. 


A speech, whose silly trash reveals 
A Tory soul full well; 

And better far a vote that seals 
The words my speech may tell. 

Though talk and vote may fail, alas! 
To drive the Whigs away, 

At least twill make them quicker pass, 
Or tease them while they stay. 

If anarchy its chaos flings 
Over the people’s brain, 

With William safely in our strings 
We'll all be in again. 


Poor Sugden is still writhing under the 
mighty lash of Brougham, and in pity to 
the ex-Solicitor, a very touching lament has 
heen composed by one of his Tory associates. 
There is scarcely a bosom but will beat 
with sincere commiseration for poor little 
Sugden, whose name will doubtless be 
handed down to posterity, though we fear 
not without the overwhelming blot which 
Brougham has cast upon it, and which is so 
pathetically alluded to in the following me- 
lody:— 

Air.—Oh! weep for the hour. 


Oh! weep for the hour, 
When with twelve horse power, 
The Lord of the Woolsack *gainst Sugden came, 
When Wetherell took flight, 
From the house that night, 
He wept beneath his gown for his colleague's shame. 


Sugden’s taunts soon fled, 
O’er the Chancellor’s head, 
And Brougham shone again, with unsullied fame, 
But none will see the day, 
When the blot shall pass away, 
Which the Chancellor has left upon Sugden’s name. 
The satire came in play, 
As evident as day, 
When the Lord of the Woolsack, scourged the smal] man 
of law; 
And the next day’s print, 
With its deep black tint, 
Show’d the strength of his reply to Sugden’s jaw. 
The bright sun’s ray, 
Has quite melted away 
Every slur he thought to cast on the great lord’s fame, 
But nought here or above, 
Can ever now remove, 
The stain that bas been thrown upon Sugden’s name. 





EPIGRAM. 


On the circulation of a dull periodical, called 
the Penny Magazine. 


To see such trash as this go down, 
Makes some astonished look, 
But as the book takes in the town, 

The town takes in the book. 





4 Miss Martineau's freland. 


From the Spectator. as have it in their power to contribute to the 
removal of the causes of Irish distress. 
MISS MARTINEAU’S IRELAND. Of the incidents of the tale, Miss Marti- 
neau thus speaks in her preface— 

The course of these extraordinary pro-| ‘* My choice was influenced by the consi- 
ductions has taken their authoress to Ire-|deration, not of what would best suit the 
land, as the scene of miseries best illustrat-| purposes of fiction, but of what would most 
ing the consequences of over population,| serve the cause of the Irish poor. A much 
and a bad system of land-letting: that)more thrilling and moving story might 
country also furnishes her with the occasion|have been made of conspiracy, rebellion, 
of fresh arguments against poor-laws, and|and slaughter by weapon and by gibbet; 
in recommendation. of agricultural improve-| but these scenes want no further develop- 
ments and a judiciously conducted emigra-; ment than may be found in our daily news- 
tion. These doctrines are, as usual, enforced| papers; while the silent miseries of the 
by a dramatic exhibition of their necessity.|cottier, the unpitied grievances of the spirit- 
Under the form of a history of a young/broken labourer, cannot have been suffi- 
married couple, who have come together|ciently made known, since they still subsist. 
with perhaps less than ordinary imprudence, | These miseries, protracted from generation 
and who are driven, step by step, from in-|to generation, are the origin of the more 
dustry to idleness and starvation, thence to|lively horrors of which every body hears. 
smuggling and Whiteboyism, and ultimate- Let them be superseded, and there will be 
ly to transportation and worse misery, this/an end of the rebellion and slaughter which 
admirable writer shows in operation the| spring from them.” 
principles of a mistaken economy, the mis-| The first incident to which we shall call 
chief of bad laws. We have so often|the attentien of our readers is a distraining 
praised Miss Martineau for the force of her|for rent, followed by a clearing off of all 
descriptions—the vigour and naturalness of| that remained for tithes. Dora is a young 
her dialogues, that it may seem superfluous|maiden, on the eve of marriage with a 
to repeat that the talent invariably exhi-| neighbouring youth, as yet dwelling with 
bited by her is only equalled by the utility;her parents in the Glen of Echoes, the 
of her design. In her /reland, it is possible| scene of the story. A few hours after the 
that her excellence will not be so imme-/distraint, Dan, the lover, returns from a 
diately acknowledged as in some of her|long absence, to which he has been forced 
preceding numbers; because the magnitude | by the more than ordinary piudence of the 
of the subject will have raised expectation| parties: but the state he finds the family in, 
oa high pitch, and the quantity of ability,|so far from operating as a further check 
sore especially of the kind required to de-| upon the union, according to Irish reasoning, 
pict actual life, that has been employed on| only proves the immediate necessity of it. 
1, has rendered the world familiar with|Dan and Dora are immediately married— 
Jrish scenes and Irish character. In no in-|that the son-in-law may be lawfully entitled 
stance, however, has greater ability been|to support his sweetheart and her parents. 











brought to bear on their successful exhibi-| He proceeds to take a piece of land,—that: 


tion; and in none has the imagination been is to say, an acre or so, at SI. or 92. the acre, 
so well and regularly directed upon tho-|by way of material to work upon; and the 
roughly useful objects. ‘The topics, arising|result might not have been so bad but for 
as they do out of the whole interests of Ire-|an event that shal! appear— 
land, are- necessarily various: some are| ‘“* When she came within sight of home, 
more completely investigated than others, as|she did not know what to make of the ap- 
might have been expected in a very small|pearance of things. The cows were noi 
volume; in which, moreover, is displayed,}visible; but they were apt to disappear 
in minute detail, the history of a family. It)among the ditches, or behind the cabin. 
is to be hoped that Miss Martineau will | Her father gave tokens of merriment, but 
take up other branches of this great, though|with rather more activity than was natural 
melancholy subject, and assign some of her|to him. He was throwing stones and bits 
future numbers to the service of this most|of turf at the pigs in the ditches, so as to 
unhappy and misgoverned land. make them run hither and thither, and sing- 
The questions diseussed—such as Poor-|ing, to drown their squeaking, in the follow- 
laws, Absenteeism, Subletting, ‘Tithes, and | ing strain :— 


, ? oe > 15 ac aa 7 >| 
Church I; xpenditure, as we have partly | ** You're weleome to the beasts for sale; 
indicated above, are chiefly of a kind wat} Fur the Devil take me if I go to gaol. 
our readers at least have pretty well made | My wife and they riz a mournful lowing, 


And they looked jist in my eyes so knowing. 
So now keep away, if you plase, that’s all ; 
And the curse o° Jasus light on ye all!” 


up their minds about: and, however well} 
argued they may be, we prefer selecting for) 
quotation some of the scenes that interest by | 
their truth, and which, by their forcible} ‘This song, as soon as the words were 
painting, may act as a stimulant upon such| distinguishable, told a pretty plain story, 
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Miss Martineau’s Ireland. 5 


and the occupation of Dora’s mother told a| with not a sou! of a pig in them. 
he was breaking up the milk-| with ye!” 


yet plainer. 
pales to feed the fire; and, in answer to the 


irl’s remonstrance, demanded what was| worse for ye,’ said Sullivan. 
& y 


Get out 


“*Give over, honey, or it will be the 
‘It’s my own 


the use of vexing their sight with what|place where I’m lying entirely, and the 
would be tempting them to thirst, and|prospect beyond ie not so pleasing to the 
putting them in mind to curse the ‘ scruff of|eye as it was, honey; that’s all.’ 


the earth’ that had robbed them of their 


‘** The more’s the reason you should be 


kine? But could not the cattle be got back|bestirring yourself, like me, to hide what’s 


again ? 
know Mr. Teale give up any thing he had 
clutched? Mr. t 

been paid? Even so. He was behind 


Lord save her! when did she ever left us in the bog.’ 


**« What do you mean, if your soul is not 


eale! he who had just|gone astray?’ inquired the husband. 


*** Work, work! if you’d save a gun, or 


hand with his dues, like the people he|a bed, or a bottle of spirits from the proctor. 
scorned beneath his feet; and instead of|Into the bog with ’em, if you wouldn’t have 
seizing his car, horses, or the luxuries of|him down upon you, hearing, as he will, 


his house, the man who was over him dis- 


how little is left to pay the tithe. 


Leave 


trained upon the poor tenants, who had/off, I tell you,’ she shouted to poor Dora; 


already paid their rents; while Teale looked 


‘whisht, and give over with your whirring 


on, amused to see the Sullivans and others|/and whirring, that wearies the ears of me. 
compelled to pay rent twice over, while he| Leave off, or-by this and that I'l! make you 
escaped. The people having, in former|sorry.’ 


cases, discovered that this monstrous griev- 


** Dora did her best to understand the evil 


ance is not knewn in England, had, for|to be apprehended, and to guard against it. 
some time, come to the conclusion that|She roused her father from his posture of 
England is favoured by Government, while|affected ease, sought out a_hiding-place 
there is no justice to be had in Ireland; not}among the rushes in a waste tract, where 
being aware that the law is the same in| they might stow their household goods, and 
both eountries, and that the exemption from| helped to strip the dwelling as actively as 
this fatal liability which English cultivators |if they had been apout to remove to a better 


enjoy, is owing to the rarity of the practice | abode. 
laden with the chest which contained her 


mother’s bridal provision of bed-linen, 
which had thus far been preserved from for- 
feiture, a clapping of hands behind them 
made them turn and observe a sign that 
enemies were at hand. 


of subletting in their island. 


‘It soon appeared that Teale was disap- 
pointed in the amount of the levy upon his 
tenants, since the same men returned early 
in the morning to take what else they could 
get, by virtue of the note-of-hand. The 
crop, just ready for gathering in, was dug 
up and carted away, a small provision only 
being left for the immediate wants of the 
family. The fowls and pigs disappeared at 
the same time; and to all the hubbub which 
disturbed the morning hours, the deep 
curses of Sullivan, the angry screams of his 
wife, the cackling of the alarmed poultry, 
the squealing of the pigs, and the creaking 
of the crazy cars, there succeeded a hush, 
which was only interrupted by the whirring 
of Dora’s wheel. She had taken to her 
Spinning, partly to conceal her tears, partly | 
to drown thoughts which would otherwise 
have almost distracted her. 


“The ominous quiet of the cabin did not 


her father. 
my jewel. 
be going with as innocent faces as if we'd 
been gathering rushes. Here, pull your lap 
full.’ 


said Sullivan to the proctor. 
time you'd be come to see the new way of 
thatching we have got, and these gentlemen 
to take a lesson, may be. 
throw down the rushes and get some more 
out of hand.” 


her,’ 


While her father and she were 


“«* By the powers, here they come,’ cried 
‘Work, work, for the bare life, 
In with it, and it’s back we’d 


*¢ Dora could not at first tell whether their 


movements had been observed. 


“«¢God save you, kindly, Mr. Shehan,’ 
‘It’s just in 


Dora, my jewel, 


“«QOne of my gentlemen shall go with 
said Shehan. ‘There are things 


last long. Sullivan was sitting so as to : : 
Poe . . {among the rushes sometimes, Sullivan, that 
block up the doorway, with his back against Gil a heese os well as thatch it.’ . 


the mud-wall; he was chewing a straw, 


‘Dora invited any of the gentlemen to 


and looking out vacantly upon his trampled |), 
“Align: elp her, and led the way to a rush bank in 
field, when his wife started up from her an opposite direction; but, declining to fol- 
seat beside the fire-place, where the pot of/),. jor lead, they entered the house, and 
cold potatoés wes hanging over an extis- laughed, when they found it completely 


guished fire. She greeted him with a tre- 


mendous kick. 


empty. 


“*You’re grown mightily afraid of the 


“*Get out o’ that, you cratur!’ cried|sky, Sullivan,’ observed Shehan, ‘ since 
she. ‘I’m thinking there’s room and a/you’d be after pay your thatch sooner 
i 





plenty beyond there, let alone the styes|than getting te to 


€ on, to say nothing 





6 Miss Martineau’s Ireland. 


of a bit and sup, which I don’t see you have 
to be boasting of.’ 

“All Sullivan’s good reasons why he 
should suddenly mend his thatch with rushes 
that lay ‘convaynient’ went for nothing 
with the proctor, who had caught a glimpse 
of the stratagem. ‘The claim for tithes, 
arrears, and fees was urged, certain ominous-| 
looking papers produced, and no money} 
being forthcoming, the goods were found 
and carried off, even down to Dora’s wheel, 
with the flax upon it. ‘The proctor gave no 
heed to the despair of the destitute tenants, 
but rather congratulated himself on having 
heard of the former seizures in time to ap- 
propriate what remained. 

* Of those whom he had left behind, the 
father lay down once more in the door-way, 
declaring himself nigh hand broken-hearted, 
and me Tancholy entirely ; ; his wife went 
about to interest the neighbours in their 
wrongs; and Dora kneeled at her prayers in 
the darkest corner of the cabin. After a 
time, when the twilight began to thicken, 
her father started up in great agitation, and 
dared somebody outside to come in and see 
what he could find for rent, or tithes, or 
tolls, or tax of any kind. His creditors 
might come swarming as thick as boys 
going to a fair, but they would find nothing, 
thanks to the proctor: unless they carried 
him off bodily, they might go as they came, 
and he would try whose head was the} 
hardest before it came to that. Dora per- 
ceived that her father was in too great a 
passion to listen to one who seemed not to 
be a creditor; and she went to the door to 
interpose. More quick-sighted than her 
father, she instantly saw, through the dim 
light, that it was Dan; and not even waiting| 
for the assurance of his voice, threw herself! 
on his neck, while he almost stifled her with| 
caresses. 

“*Dan, are you come back true? Just! 
speak that word.’ 

“* True as the saints to the blessed, darl-| 
ing of my heart.’ 

“* Then God is merciful to send you now, | 
jor we want true friends to raise us up, | 
stricken as we are to the bare ground.’ 

“«*Bare ground, indeed,’ cried Dan, en-| 
tering and looking for a resting place, on| 
which to deposit the sobbing and clinging 
Dora. *They have used you basely, my| 
heart’s life, but trast to me to make it up in 
your own way to each of you. You trust 
me, Dora, don’t you, as the priest gave 
leave ?” 

* Dora silently intimated her trust in her 
lover’s faith, which it had never entered her 
head to doubt—love having thus far been 
entirely unconnected in her mind with 
thoughts of the world’s gear. She wept on 





proaching, to ask, with gene simplicity, 
what they were to do next! 

“* To be married in the morning, if Fa- 
ther Glenny was at hand, and consenting,’ 
her lover replied. He had two guineas in 
his pocket for the fees; and then they would 
be ali on a footing, (as he had nd more 
|money,) and must help one another to justice 
and prosperity as well as they could. Sul- 
livan interposed a few prudent objections, 
but soon gave up when he found his little 
Dora was against him. The fact was, 
that her filial duty, religion, and love, all 
plied her at once in favour of an immediate 
marriage. She had always had a firm faith 
that Dan could achieve any thing he pleas- 
ed; a faith which was much confirmed by 
his having paid his father’s rent, and saved, 
moreover, enough for his marriage fees. It 
appeared to her that Providence had sent 
this able helper in the time of her parents’ 
need, and that it was not for her to prevent 
his lifting them out of poverty as speedily 
as might be. 

““Dan told them that there was to bea 
letting of land in the neighbourhood the next 
day; and that if he was made sure in time 
of having Dora for his cabin-keeper, he 
would bid for an acre or two, and did not 
doubt to do as well in the world as his fa- 
ther before him. Of all this, Dora’s mother, 
on her return, seemed to have no more doubt 
than the rest of the party;.and she imme- 


|diately dismissed all her cares, except the 


regret that she could not walk so far as to 
see her daughter married. Dan was now 
requested to name his hour for departure in 
the morning, and to go home to his father, 
who had but a hasty glimpse of him on his 
return. He busied himself in obtaining 
some clean dry straw and a rush-candle for 
his poverty-stricken friends, overwhelmed 
Dora with caresses, and ran home.” 

Great exertions are used by the well- 
|meaning and industrious couple, in accumu- 
| lating the rent of the first year. It is paid; 
|but there is arrived an order from the land- 
\Jord, an absentee, that no fresh leases shal! 
be granted, and that those who have not 
leases shall be ejected, in order to consoli- 
date the land and introduce the more advan- 
tageous system of larger farming. Poor 
Dan has been promised a lease from the 
|first; but, thinking himself secure, he has 
put off the business of signing from day t& 
day, till he goes to pay the rent; when he 
receives this intelligence, which nearly dis- 
tracts him. In his despair, he is driven to 
proceedings which involve him and his fa- 
mily in both crime and misfortune. His 
first steps are thus detailed in the au- 
thoress’s forcible manner— 

“Father Glenny shook his head, sighed, 


his shoulder, leaving it to her father to telljand advised them to remain where they 


the story of their troubles, and only looked 





were, till he should have considered their 


up when she heard her mother’s voice ap-|case and that of some of their neighbours, 
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who were suffering under similar calamity.|where will you be for taking us in the dark 
On inquiring whether they had any savings,|/night? You are over full of haste, I’m 
Dora joyfully mentioned the rent, naturally | thinking, Dan.’ 

supposing that Dan would not part with it} “His only reply was to lift her upon the 
when he found how matters stood; but her| horse. 

countenance fell when she extracted from} ‘‘My mother,’ cried Dora, weeping. 
her now moody husband the fact that the|‘ You will not leave her alone; and if my 
agent had received him with a smiling|father stays without us, depend on it he 
countenance, requested him to count down/ will call in the neighbours.’ 

the money while he prepared his pen and| ‘Dan lifted her down again, went for the 
ink, signed to his assistant to sweep off the}old woman, (who had seemed stupified ever 
gold, silver, and copper into a drawer and/since the news came,) placed her between 
turn the key, and then, and not before, ex-|the panniers, groffly desired Dora to remain 
plained the necessity he was under, of re-jbehind till her turn came, and began to lead 
fusing to fulfil his engagement, scoring the|the horse up the hill which stretched to- 
lease from corner to corner with his newly-|ward the sea-shore. Dora followed, how- 
mended pen as he spoke, and bidding thejever, at some distance, determined to see 
insulted Dan move aside to make way for|whither her mother was to be conducted. 
his betters, who were fortunate enough not/The horse was a gray one, which enabled 
to have put off signing and sealing. her to keep within sight, and out of hearing, 

“*Then we have nothing left,’ said Dora|amidst the increasing darkness. It was a 
calmly. dreary walk, over four or five miles of 

“¢¢Murther!’ cried her father, ‘and we|boggy ground; and many times would she 
might have had an elegant bed to have car-|have called out for her husband’s help, if 
ried away on the shoulders of us, instead of|she had not feared his present mood more 
a coat that has nothing left but the sleeves, | than the stormy sky above and the treacher- 
by reason of their having never been used.|ous soil beneath. Gusts of wind blew 
And much besides is it we might have had/|from the sea, piercing her with cold through 
if you had let us be comfortable, Dan, and/her scanty raiment. Drenching showers 
leave the rent to take care of itself in peace. | were dashed in her face, blinding her so 
By dad, we may very well pass for beggars| effectually for many minutes together, that 
without any pretending.’ she would have lost the track and have 

“His son-in-law looked fiercely at him,|sunk yet deeper than she did in the bog, if 
and the priest interposed to show that it|the same cause had not obliged those whom 
was all right. Al! were to have their dues,|she followed to stop also, and turn their 
and Mr. ‘T'racy should, therefore, receive his|backs for awhile to the storm. The fitful 
rent; for paying which honestly, Dan might!gale brought to her the feeble wailings of 
fully trust he should never suffer. After|the old woman, and the growlings of her 
more words of exhortation and comfort, the|impatient husband, who cursed heaven, 
priest gave Dora a small present of money, /|earth, and hell, at every impediment to their 
and expressed his hope of seeing them all/progress. During one of their pauses on a 
at mass in the morning, after which he|ridge, over which the roaring of the sea 
would converse further with them on their|rose more distinctly to their ears, Dora came 
affairs. icloser upon them than she intended. ‘The 

“ Dan stood watching him from the door, |horse started, and his snort seemed to be 
after receiving his blessing with a dubious|answered from a distance by a cry. The 
expression of countenance. Dora had sunk|old woman saw something waving near her, 
down at her mother’s feet, hiding her face}and screamed; and Dan himself shook with 
in her lap, when she heard her husband say, | superstitious terror at the very moment that 
‘Praise to the powers, he’s out of sight!|he swore another oath at those who wer« 
Up with you, you women, and all ready for|scared when the echoes were up and awake, 
nightfall.’ jon a stormy night. 

“To the question of all three, what he| ‘*The echoes.are up and awake,’ said 
meant to do? Dan replied, by giving orders,|Dora, venturing round to her husband's 
in a tone which none dared disobey. He|side. ‘Take care, Dan, that they repeat 
made Sullivan take a spade and dig up, with |nothing you would not have heaven hear.” 
all his might, potatoes which were not yet| ““As she expected, his anger was now 
fit for cropping. Dora found up sacks and |turned on her, tor risking her own life and 
turf-panniers, and Dan proceeded, as soon|her child’s by so perilous a walk. Shi 
as twilight came on, to impress into his;made no reply, but held by his arm till 
temporary service a horse which grazed in|they arrived at their destination, thankful 
the neighbourhood. On this animal he/that he had slackened his pace and mo- 
packed the panniers, so as to afford a seat|derated his wrath somewhat, as if in con- 
between them, and then commanded the/sideration of her. They stopped on the 
trembling Dora to mount by his assistance. | extreme verge of the cliff, when Dan de- 
She clasped her hands, crying, ‘O, Dan !|sired his wife to hold the horse while he 
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carried her mother home. She was not left 
for many minutes to conjecture what this 
home could be. Her husband led her down 
to a doorless and half-unroofed cabin, placed 
just so far below the verge of the cliff as to 
be unseen from the land. Having lodged 
both the women under shelter, Dan tried to 
strike a light with a flint and steel he had 
brought with him; but as fast as the little 
rush-candle was lit, it blew out again, there 
being no corner of the hovel free from 
draughts. There was nothing for it but to 
abide in wet, cold, and darkness, till dawn. 
The horse being unloaded, Dan mounted, 
and bidding the women expect Sullivan 
and himself before morning, set off again 
across the bog. Three hours afterwards 
they appeared with another horse, and a 
heavier load; and, to Dora’s disappoint- 
ment, her husband again left her, not saying 
this time when he should return. Sullivan 
expressed his belief that Dan’s purpose was 
to spoil the place as much as possible be- 
fore morning, and then to hide himself for a| 
time in some such convenient sort of place 
as he hinted he had thoughts of betaking 
himself to the next day. No inquiries 
could get out of him what sort of place 
that was. 

“Dora spent the rest of the night in 
mounting from the hut to the cliff, and des- 
cending from the cliff to the hut, trying to 
comfort her mother meanwhile, who lay 
moaning and peevishly complaining of mani- 
fold evils that it was impossible to remedy. 
Towards morning, it startled Dora on her 





watch to perceive a bright light burning in 
the direction of their late abode. She called 
Sullivan to look at it, who forthwith began 
to wave his hat, crying, ‘ Hilloo, hilloo! 
Dan is the boy in the world to deal with 
Flanagan. Hilloo! Dan, my darling, you’ve 
finished the job out of hand! “Twill be as 
good as a year’s rent to see the agent over- 
look the place, let alone the tenant. It’s 
burning—the cabin is, my jewel, and the 
turf-stack beside it; and it warms my heart 
at this distance !’ 

“¢ And Dan—where is Dan, father?’ ” 

«QO, the cratur, he’d just stop up the! 
drain, and cut the pig’s throat, and throw 
him into the bog, and see that every thing 
that he couldn’t bring with him is put in the 
way of the fire; and then he would set it 








alight, and creep off some roundabout way to 
us here.’ ” 

“ This was exactly what took place ; and 
the device was so much to the taste of most 
of the ejected tenants, that the example was 
followed to a great extent before a sufficient 
force could be summoned to check this des- 
truction of property. For the next three 
nights, fires were visible here and there in 
the dark and dreary glen. As fast as the 





agent and his body-guard galloped from one 
point of watch to another, a blaze arose in 


their rear; and as soon as they arrived at the 
scene of destruction, the perpetrators had 
vanished, and it was too late to do any good. 
A mocking laugh came, from time to time, 
out of the darkness which surrounded the 
horsemen, in the intervals of the conflagra- 
tions; but this always happened on spots 
where the ground on either side the road was 
not of a kind to be attempted on horgeback. 
In the morning, slain pigs, not in condition 
to be made food of, were found scattered on 
the road ; houghed horses lay groaning about 
the fields ; and many a poor cow was burned 
in its shed.” : 

Dan becomes a Whiteboy, and is engaged 
in the most cruel and lawless enterprises : 
the rendezvous of his troop of Whiteboys, 
chiefly consisting of persons driven from the 
same estate, is near the hovel in which he 
has deposited his wife and her mother. On 
returning from one of his expeditions, he re- 
pairs to her abode. In his dreary absence, 
two events have taken place. the birth of 
his child and the death of his mother. In 
this wretched and forlorn spot, his wife has 
been seized with the pains of childbirth, 
having no other aid than could be rendered 
by her old bedridden companion, who dies 
herself in the struggle. This is the scene 
— presents itself to the unhappy marau- 

er— 

“He paused outside, leaning against the 
doorless entrance to watch what was passing 
within. All was so strange and fearful, 
that a deadly horror came over him, lest the 
one whom he saw moving about should notbe 
the real Dora, but some spirit in her likeness. 
She was employed about her mother’s corpse, 
which lay on the bare ground. Her motions 
were so rapid as to appear almost convul- 
sive. Now she kneeled beside the body, 
straightening the limbs, and striving in vain 
to cover it completely with a piece of linen 
which was too small for the purpose; now 
she fixed her one rush-light in a lump of 
clay, and placed it at the head; now she 
muttered from beneath the hair which fell 
over her face as she stooped; and then, 
leaning back, uttered the shrill funeral-cry 
with a vehemence which brought some 
colour back to her ashy pale countenance. 

“«*Whisht, whisht!’ muttered she impa- 
tiently to herself. ‘I have given the cry 
and nobody comes. Father Glenny forgot 
me long ago, and my own father has forgot 
us; and Dan—I don’t know what has been 
done to Dan, and he tells nobody. He 
won't forget me long, however.’ ” 

“** Forget you, Dora!’ said Dan, gently, 
as he laid hold of her cloak, ‘ Did I keep 
my oath so long when you lived in your 
father’s cabin in the glen, and shall I forget 
you now ?” 

** She folded her arms in her cloak with a 
look of indifference, as she glanced at the 
bale he carried. 
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«*Q, you have brought a sheet, as I was 
wanting,’ said she; ‘but where are the 
candles? I have but this one; and nothing 
in the way of a shutter or a door, you see; 
and there’s no company come » ad so you 
will have time. Make haste, Dan.” 

‘¢¢ Shall I bid the neighbours to the wake?’ 
inquired Dan, who thought the best way of 
gaining her attention was to help her to fulfil 
the first duties to the dead, which rank sohigh 
among social obligations in Ireland. 

“Ata sign from her he threw down his 
load and hastened to the beach, whence he 
brought a plank on which to lay the body, 
candles wherewith to illuminate the bier, 
and spirits with Which to exercise hospitality. 
He gave notice, at the same time, to his 
captain and comrades, that when 2 blaze 
should be seen on the cliff, and the funeral 
lament heard, all would be ready for their 
reception at the wake,—the burning of the 
bed of the deceased before the door, and the 
utterance of the death-cry, being the cus- 
tomary mode of invitation to the wakes of 
the Irish poor. 

“Dan was yet more struck with the 
death-like paleness of his wife’s face when 
he again joined her. He inquired whether 
any neighbours had helped her to nurse 
her mother, and whether her rest had been 
much broken: but she scarcely attended to 
his questions. She clapped her hands, as if 
in glee, at the sight of what he brought, and 
seemed altogether so much more like a 
wilful child, than like his thoughtful and 
devoted Dora, that the fancy again crossed 
him that some mocking fiend had taken 
possession of her form.- He asked her, with 
much internal trembling, whether she had 
duly prayed this night? She started, and 
said she had strangely forgotten herself; and 
forthwith went through her customary devo- 
tions in a way, which, though hurried, was 
very unlike any which a fiend would dare 
to attempt; and Dan was so far satisfied. 

* Bring out the bed,’ said she, pointing 
to the straw on which her mother had been 
wont to lie. * While it is burning, I will 
raise the ery once more, and see if any one 
will come.’ 

Dan moved a bundle which lay on the 
straw, but let it go again in a pang of 
horror when the feeble cry of an infant 
proceeded from it. In an instant he under- 
stood all. He took up the child, and placed 
it on Dora’s bosom without saying a word. 

“+O, my child: ay, I forgot it when I for- 
got my prayers; but it cannot have been 
hungry long, I’m thinking. Hold him while 
I strip off my cloak that keeps me as hot as 
if I had a fire burning within me.’ And she 
carelessly slipped the babe into her hus- 
band’s arms. 

*«¢Q, Dora!’ cried he in a choking voice, 
‘is this the way you give a child of ours into 
my arms for the first time *’ 





“She looked at him with perplexity in 
her countenance, said she knew nothing at 
all about it, and before he could prevent her, 
set fire to the straw, and gave the other ap- 

ointed signal. Up came the company of- 
hiteboys, crowding round the cabin, 
rushing to the bier, and exciting Dora more 
and more every moment by their looks and 
their proceedings. She now, for the first 
time, perceived the peculiarity of her hus- 
band’s dress. She went from one to another, 
observing upon the arms they carried, and 
stopped at last before Dan, who was in ear- 
nest conversation with his captain. 

«So you have enrolled, yourself, Dan! 
So you have plighted and pledged yourself 
to your band since you swore you would 
wed me only. Much may they do for you 
that I could not do! but O, may they never 
do you the evil that I would notdo! They 
may give you clothes these winter nights, 
when I have nothing warmer at home for 
you than my own heart. They may find 
you whisky and lights for the wake, and 
other things as you want them; but they 
will make you pay more than you ever paid to 
me, Dan. They will take you among snares 
in the night; they will set you on other 
men’s beasts to go over bogs where you will 
sink, and under rocks that will crush you ; 
they will set you where bullets are flying 
round you; they will put a knife in your 
hand and make you dip your soul in blood. 
If you refuse, they will burn you and me 
together within four walls; and if you agree, 
they will lead you on to something worse 
than bogs, or rocks, or a sdldier’s shot; they 
will send you to be set before the judge, and 
refused mercy, and then—’ 

‘* * For Christ’s sake stop her !’ exclaimed 
Dan. He seized her hands to prevent her 
stripping his Whiteboy uniform from his 
shoulders, as soon as he had given his baby 
in charge to a compassionate bystander. 

** Move the corpse,’ ordered the captain. 
“Keep the wake down below, and bring 
the first woman you can meet with, to tend 
this poor creature. Clear the-cabin in- 
stantly.’ 

“*Give the word, captain,’ cried one, 
* and we'll catch a doctor,—the same that we 
brought blindfold when O’Leary was mur- 
thered almost. We'll whip up horses, and 
have him here and home by noon.” 

“* No, no; not till we see what the women 
say. Hilloo, boys! bring out the bier, fair 
and easy, and decent.” 

“ Dora’s struggles to follow were fierce, 
and her cries at being kept from this duty 
heart-rending. No one couldeffectually quiet 
her till she had been some hours committed 
to the care of a matron, who was brought 
from some invisible place to nurse her. 

“* Slowly and sadly she recovered. Some 
said she was never again the same Dora; 


|but others saw no further change than the 
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melancholy which was likely to become|daughter Jane, Hogarth having privately 

fixed in her by such an experience as hers. | married, the usual decree of inexorableness 

She could never recall any circumstances|was pronouned by the Knight—until a 

connected with the death of her mother and | specimen of the “ Harlot’s Progress” being 

the birth of her child. She could only sup-| placed in his way, he exclaimed, with an 
pose, as her husband did, that the old|ecstasy in which no other connoisseur could 
woman’s exertions had sufficed for her|have participated— The man who can make 
daughter, and been fatal to herself. works like this, can maintain a wife without 

“Sullivan made his appearance ere long/a portion.” This important fact, once es- 
from underground, where he had been en-|tablished—with that perverseness of age, so 
gaged in breaking the laws after his own/well and so often ridiculed—the “ old fa- 
method. He was duly grieved at having|ther’’ became perfectly reconciled—assisted 
been absent from the burial of his wife; but|the young couple, and was proud of having 
hoped to atone for the involuntary neglect, |such a man for his son-in-law. 

by devoting his gains at the still to the ° + * * 

purchase of masses for her soul.” “Having despatched the herd of our 
Dora isafterwards, on her partial recovery, | Painters in oil, I reserved to a class by 

employed by her husband to write a threaten-| himself, that great and original genius Ho- 
ing letter; for which offence, and for perjury | garth; considering him rather as a writer of 
in swearing that her hovel contains no arms, |Comedy with a pencil, than as a painter. He 
though arms are found there on search being| created his art and used colours instead of 
made, she is transported for life. The last/!anguage. Hogarth resembles Butler, but 
news we have of her Whiteboy husband is|his subjects are more universal, and amidst 
in the following sentences, put into the/all his pleasantry, he observes the true end 

mouth of his old father-in-law, who is nurs-|0f comedy, reformation: there is always a 

ing his grandchild, and watching the vessel | moral to his pictures. Sometimes he rose 

in which his daughter is sailing into exile,|to tragedy, not in the catastrophe of kings 
when he is suddenly encountered by his son. |and heroes, but in marking how vice con- 

He is speaking to the priest, who rides up|ducts insensibly and incidentally to misery 

to inquire if the man he saw taking his de-|and shame. He warns against encouraging 

parture was not Dan— cruelty and idleness in young minds, and 
You will never see Dan more,’ said| discerns how the different vices of the great 
he, ‘though you may hear much of him. |and the vulgar lead by various paths to the 

The just and merciful will never see his/Same unhappiness. 

face again, and he has forsworn his priest.| “It is to Hogarth’s favour that in so many 

Where he will show himself from this time,|scenes of satire or ridicule, it is obvious 

it will bein the dead of the night, witha crape | that ill-nature did not guide his pencil. His 

on his face and a pike in his hand. They/|end is always reformation, and his reproots 
that have made him mad must put up with | general. 

a madman’s deeds.’ “The scenes of Bedlam and the Gaming- 
*** Mad !’ cried Tracey. house, are inimitable representations of our 
“*He means exasperated,’ replied the|serious follies or unavoidable woes ; and the 

priest. ‘Dan hoped to the last to rescue|concern shown by the Lord Mayor, when 

his wife, and the failure has made him des-| the companion of his childhood is brought 

rate.” before him as a criminal, is a touching pic- 

“*1’m alone now in the world entirely,’ | ture, and big with humane admonition and 
muttered Sullivan, rocking the now wearied |reflection. It may appear singular, that of 
infant to sleep. ‘Barring this orphan’s, [jan author whom I call comic, and who is 
shall see little of the face of man. It was|celebrated for his humour, I should speak in 
the face of a devil that bent over us just now. | general in so serious a style; but it would 

Long may it be before it scares us again.’ |be suppressing the merits of his heart to 
Sullivan said truly, that Dan would hence-| consider him only as a promoter of laughter. 

forth be heard of and not seen by any but! Mirth coloured his pictures, but benevolence 





the victims of his violence. He who was/designed them. Horace Wapove.” 
once the pride is now the scourge of the| ‘ Hogarth is the peculiar property of our 
Glen of the Echoes. jown country. The coarse personal satire 


|which was exhibited, on various occasions, 
Froth Major's edition of Hogarth.—London: 1830. iby Salvator Rosa, and Spagnoletti, and the 

. vulgar representations of scenes and indi- 

HOGARTH. pera by the Flemish and Dutch Masters, 

It is now exactly a century since the first | have no analogy, either in their intention or 
work which proved the decided superiority| composition, with the works of Hogarth, 
of Hogarth’s genius, came forth, to the| which were destined to excite moral reflec- 








delight of all the world—but to the peculiar/tions, and to correct gross and popular 
satisfaction of one particular individual—to| abuses, or the absurdities of prevailing 
wit, Sir James Thornhill, whose amiable! fashions. They are admirable moral lessons. 
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and afford a fund of entertainment suited to’ 
every circumstance, which shows them to 
be just copies of nature. 

Rev. J. Dattaway.” 

‘‘ This was painting to the understanding 
and the heart; none had ever before made 
the pencil subservient to the purposes of 
morality and instruction. A book like this 
is suited to every soil and to every observer, 
and he that runs may read. 

Joun Nicuots.” 

“His subjects generally convey useful 
lessons of morality, and are calculated to 
improve the man as well as the artist; and 
he teaches with, effect, because he delights 
while he instructs. His humour never fails 
to excite mirth, and it is-directed against the 
fit objects of ridicule or contempt. 

R. P. Kyteat”’ 

‘“‘ Hogarth may be indisputably regarded 
as the first moral painter of this or any 
other country; for to his honour be it re- 
corded, the almost invariable tendency of 
his dramatic histories is the promotion of 
virtue, and the diffusion of such a spirit as 
tends to make man industrious, humane, 
and happy. Jonn Irevanp.” 

Mr. Allan Cunningham, the last, but far 
from the least of Hogarthian critics, comes 
forward but to confirm the opinions of his 
predecessors: if his zeal be even warmer, 
and his praise yet louder, no other discrepan- 
cies are visible. Nay, he rescued both 
the character and the works Hogarth from 
many misrepresentations. 

“The public saw with wonder, a series of 
productions combined into one grand, moral, 
and satiric story; exhibiting in truth, a 
regular drama, neither wholly serious nor 
wholly comic, in which fashionable follies 
and moral corruptions had their beginning, 
their middle, and their end. Painters had 
been employed hitherto in investing ladies of 
loose reputation with the hues of heaven, 
and turning their paramours into Adonises ; 
here was one who dipt both in the lake 
of darkness, and held them up together to 
the scorn and derision of mankind. Here 
we had portraits of the vicious and the vile— 
not the idle occupants of their places, but 
active in their calling, successful in their 
shame, and marching steadily and wickedly 
onwards ; while not a porter looked at them 
in the printseller’s windows without feeling 
his burthen lighter as he named them. 
Hogarth’s fellow artists saw with surprise 
those monitory and sarcastic creations, which 
refused to owe any of their attractions to the 
established graces of the schools, or to the 
works of any artist new or old. The mix- 
ture of the satiric with the solemn—the 
pathetic with the ludicrous—of simplicity 
with cunning—and virtue with vice, was but 
an image of London and of human nature. 

The actors, some of them at least, might be 
regarded as the evil spirits of the time, which 
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a mighty hand had come to exorcise and lay. 

The Harlot’s Progress is no burlesque 
production nor jesting matter; it exhibits, in 
the midst of humour and satire, a moral 
pathos which saddens the heart. 

If the subjects which painting embodies 
could be as clearly described by the pen, 
there would be less use for the pencil; no- 
thing short of the examination of these varied 
productions can properly satisfy curiosity.” 

[The design of the series of prints called 
the Harlot’s Progress, is supposed to have 
been suggested by the following passage 
from the Spectator, No. 266.] 

“But the compassionate case of very 
many, is that they are taken into such hands 
without any the least suspicion, previous 
temptation, or admonition to what place they 
are going. The last week I went to an Inn in 
the city to inquire for some provisions which 
were sent by a wagon out of the country, 
and as I waited in one of the boxes till the 
chamberlain had looked over his parcels, I 
heard an old and a young voice repeating 
the questions and responses of the Church 
Catechism. I thought it no breach of good 
manners to peep at a crevice, and look in at 
people so well employed ; but who should I 
see there but the most artful procuress in 
the town examining a most beautiful coun- 
try girl, who had come up in the same 
wagon with my things. ‘* Whether she 
was well educated, could forbear playing 
the wanton with servants and idle bilowe 
of which this town,’ says she, ‘is too full :’ 
at the same time, ‘ whether she knew enough 
of breeding, as that if a squire, or a gentle- 
man, or one that was her betters, should give 
her a civil salute, she should curtsie, and be 
humble nevertheless?’ Her innocent ‘ for- 
jsooths, yes’s, and’t please you’s, and she 
would do her endeavour,’ moved the good 
old lady to take her out of the care of a 
country bumpkin, her brother, and hire her 
for her own maid. I stood till I saw them 
jall marched out to take coach; the brother 
loaded with a great cheese, he prevailed on 
her to take for her civilities to his sister!” 

From so excellent a prototype it is only 
to be wondered at that Hogarth should have 
at all varied; as it would have been more 
‘in keeping,” as artists say, for the booby- 
brother, rather than the anxious father, to 
forward the views of the procuress. 

(The following description is taken from 
Ireland’s Hogarth Illustrated.] | 

The general aim of historical painters has 
been to emblazon some signal exploit of an 
exalted and distinguished character. To go 
through a series of actions, and conduct 
their hero from the cradle to the grave, to 
give a history upon canvass, and tell a story 
with the pencil, few of them attempted. 
Mr. Hogarth saw, with the intuitive eye of 
genius, that one path to the Temple of Fame 
was yet untrodden; he took nature for his 
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guide, and gained the summit. He was the 
painter of nature ; for he gave not merely the 
ground-plan of the countenance, but marked 
the features with every impulse of the 
mind. He may be denominated the bio- 
graphical dramatist of domestic life; leavin 

those heroic monarchs who have blaze 

through their day, with the destructive 
brillianey of a comet to their adulatory his- 
torians, he, like Lillo, has taken his scenes 
from humble life, and rendered them a source 
of entertainment, instruction, and morality. 

This series of prints gives the history of 
a prostitute. The story commences with 
her arrival in London, where, initiated in the 
school of profligacy, she experiences the 
miseries consequent to her situation; and 
dies in the morning of life. Her variety of 
wretchedness, forms such a picture of the 
way that vice rewards her votaries, as ought 
to warn the young and inexperienced, against 
entering this path of infamy. 

The first scene of this domestic tragedy 
is laid at the Bell Inn, in Wood-street; and 
the heroine is probably daughter to @ poor 
old clergyman, who is reading the direction 
of a letter close to the York wagon; from 
which vehicle she has just alighted. In 
attire, neat,—plain,—unadorned; in demea- 
nour, artless,—imodest,—diffident: in the 
bloom of youth, and more distinguished by 
native innocence than elegant symmetry; 
her conscious blush, and downecast. eyes, 
attract the attention of a female fiend, who 
panders to the vices of the opulent and 
libidinous. Coming out of the door of the 
Inn, we discover two men,* one of whom 
is eagerly gloating on the devoted victim. 
This is a portrait, and said to be a very 
strong resemblance of colonel Francis 
Chartres, whose epitaph was written by 
Doctor Arbuthnot: in that epitaph his char- 
acter is most emphatically described. To 
show how fair an object for satire the painter 
has selected, and how properly he has hung 
up such a miscreant, as an example for pos- 
terity to avoid, part of it is inserted. 


* Vhe attendant represents John Gourlay, the colonels 
favourite and confidential pimp. 
t+ Here continueth to rot, 
the body of Francia Chartres ; 


who, with an inflerihle constancy, and 
inimitabie unifurnity of life, 
persisted, 


in spite of age and infirmities, 
im the practice of every Auman vue, 
excepting prodigality and Aypfocrisy; 
his insatiable avarice exempted him from the first ; 
his matchless impudence from the second. 








Oh, indignant reader! 
think not his life useless to mankind ; 
Providence connived at his execrable designs, 
to give to after ages a conspicuous 
proof and example, 
of how emall estimation is exorbitant wealth 
in the sight of Ged, by his bestowing it on 
the most unworthy of all mortals. 


The old procuress addresses her imme- 
diately after her alighting from the wagon; 
and addresses her with the familiarity of a 
friend, rather than the reserve of one whois 
to become her mistress. 

Had her father been versed in even the 
first rudiments of physiognomy, he would 
have prevented her engagement with one of 
so decided an aspect; for this also is a por- 
trait of a woman infamous in her day :* but 
he, good, easy man, unsuspicious as Mr. 
Fielding’s parson Adams, is wholly en- 
grossed in the contemplation of a super 
scription to a letter; for this letter is a re- 
commendation to the bishop of the diocess. 
So important an object prevents his attending 
to his daughter, or regarding the devastation 
occasioned by his gaunt and hungry Rozi- 
nante having snatched at the straw that packs 
up some earthenware, and produced 


“ The wreck of flower-pots, and the erash of pans.” 


From his appearance, we are led to sup- 
pose him unpractised in the wiles of a great 
city. Blind tothe abyss of misery on the 
brink of which his child is tottering, he con- 
gratulates himself on having so soon pro- 
vided for her. 

Neither the painter of a sublime picture, 
nor the writer of an heroic poem, should ever 
introduce any trivial circumstances that are 
likely to draw the eye of the spectator from 
the principal figures. Such compositions 
should form one great whole ; minute detail 
will inevitably weaken their effect. But in 
little stories, which record the domestic in- 
cidents of familiar life, these accessary ac- 
companiments, though trifling in themselves, 
acquire a consequence from their situation ; 
they add to the interest, and realize the 
scene. In this, as in almost all which were 
delineated by Mr. Hogarth, we see a close 
regard paid to things as they then were; by 
which means his prints become a sort of his- 
torical record of the manners of the age. 

The baleony, with linen hanging to dry, 
the York wagon, which intimates the county 
that gave birth to our young adventurer, and 
the parcels lying on the ground, prove the 
peculiar attention he paid to the minutie. 
| The initials M. H. on one of the trunks, give 
‘us the name of the heroine of thisdrama. Mary 
Hackabout was a character then well known. 

To the composition Mr. Hogarth does 
not seem to have paid much attention; his 
‘subject demanded the back-ground to be 
|broken. Of elegant beauty he had not much 
lidea, but he has marked his heroine with 
natural simplicity. To the old procuress he 
has given her physiognomical distinction, 
and to the colonel his appropriate stamp. 








* Mother Needham, who stood in the pillory, at Park 
| Plaee, on the Sth of May, 1734, and was so roughly treated 
by the populace that she died a few days afterwards. 
The crime for which she suffered was, keeping a lewd 
and disorderly house. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 


SONNET. 


Come to my soul—to me— be not remiss, 

Like Hope, to visit my most great dis- 

tress ; 

For I will greet thee with a kind caress, 
As true and pure as Love's most holy kiss: 
What are the ills of other worlds, or this, 

Which Love may not forgive—may not 

redress ; 

And surely, on this earth, the power to 

bless 
Is the great mystery of human bliss. 
Come, then, Atfection,—shed such influ- 
ence 
As morning bears upon her dewy wing,— 
Beams, such as brighten the dull common 
sense, 
And tears to weep on ev'ry earthly thing. 

Bring Peace—the holy meed of Inno- 

cence, 

And with thee, thine owa consolation 

bring. 





Yrom Black woood's Magazine. 
THE REPUBLICAN EXILEs. 


At two in the morning of the 8th of Sep- 
tember, those men, to the number of six- 
teen, who were to be speedily followed by 
163 more, were put into four cages, secured 


with iron bars on their four sides, and the} 


cages fixed on the frames of waggons, the 
whole rough equipage somewhat resem- 
bling an artillery tumbril. A guard sat in 
each cage, carrying the key of the padlock 
that fastened the iron grating by which it 
was entered. ‘The galley-slave commandant 
of the Temple was put at the head of their 
guard, which consisted of 600 men, cavalry 
and infantry, with two guns. The transit 
was miserable. ‘The winter had set in with 
unusual inclemency. As if to add studied 
mortification to the natural evils of the con- 
veyance and the exile, the escort took a 
round through the principal streets of Pa- 
ris; first carried their wretched prisoners 
within sight of the Luxembourg palace, the 
seat of their masters, which they saw full 
of lights and apparent festivity, and then by 
the Theatre of the Adeon, which had been 
converted into a hall for the Council of Five 
Hundred, and where the purified Council 
were sitting even at that hour, several of 
whose members ran out to insult and triumph 
over them, stopped the escort, gave money 
and drink to the soldiers, made contemptuous 
offers of mercy, drank to their good voyage, 
and sneered at them to the last. 

The scene was not unfitted for the closing 
act of that melodrama, a Frenchman’s po- 
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fell, and wind howled; the outside of the 
Theatre, lighted by the usual French range 
of firepots, which tossed and flared at every 
blast, had a wild look, which suited the des- 
peration of their fortunes; but a still wilder 
scene was in the multitude on whom that 
light fell, the refuse of even the Parisian 
rabble, the cut-throats and cut-purses of the 
low quarters of the capital; fellows neck- 
deep in all the horrors of the Revolution, 
and who looked upon the escape of a victim 
as a fraud upon their rights of massacre; all 
first-rate patriots, to aman terrorists, a name 
which singly implies every crime of hand 
and heart, under every pretence that the Re- 
volution made common to every culprit in 
France. To this hideous multitude the 
opening of the cages, and the delivery of the 
prisoners to their knives, would have been 
the highest joy of civisme. But the order 
of the Directory had not reached to this con- 
summation. ‘The escort moved on; Paris 
and its populace, its midnight festivals, and 
its deliberations of blood, were left behind ; 
and the cages rolled along the Rue d’En- 
fer, into which they should originally have 
jturned at once, except for the purpose of 
making their inmates a wretched spectacle. 
| They had now to undergoa second course 
jof torment along the road to Rochefort, the 
|intended place ot embarkation, from the in- 
jtolerable bruising and jolting of their rough 
jearriages along the paved roads of France, 
which was peculiarly felt by those men, 
some of whom were in advanced life, all 
mature, and all accustomed, of late years at 
least, to something of luxury. The stages, 
|too, were mercilessly long; generally from 
jmorning till night. The prisoners, on their 
arrival, were thrust into the vilest dungeon 
of the place, and the best in France is a 
horror to every sense. At the end of the 
first day’s journey, they were driven to the 
door of the prison of Arpajon, a miserable 
little town, where, however, patriotism 
flourished even in the jail. The Director 
Barthelemy, almost bruised to death, and 
afraid of being poisoned by the mephitic air 
that rushed up from the dungeon, stood en 
attitude, lifting his hands to Heaven, the in- 
sulted Heaven in which not one in a hun- 
dred of fools like himself believed. Barbe 
| Marbois, one of the prisoners, formerly an 
officer of the King, and Royal Intendant at 
St. Domingo, but now a wretched democrat, 
in like terror of being poisoned, made a 
speech to the galley-slave commandant, re- 
questing “thai he might be shot, rather 
than be thus compelled to die by inches.” 
The galley-slavedid not condescend to give 
any other answer than a smile. But the 
jailor’s wife was more affable. Indignant at 
the insult to her domicile, probably equally 
indignant at hearing a republican complain 
of any cruelty, she seized Barbe Marbois by 














litical life. The night was stormy, rain 
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the arm, and crying out, with an oath, “You, 
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pretend to be very nice, forsooth, but, let me 
tell you, many a man as good as you has 
been there, who made no work about it,” 
she finng the ex-intendant from the top of 
the staire to the bottom, shut the door upon 
the party, and left them to find out each 
otherin the dark. The fall fractured the un- 
happy man’s jaw, and left him covered with 
bruises and blood. His companions cried 
out for a surgeon to dress his wounds, or for 
water to wash them. They were as little 
listened to, as ever they had listened. This 
was the lesson to a deserter. The next was 
to a popular representative. 

The town of Etampes had distinguished 
itself by its love of liberty, and had, of 
course, flourished in oratory and assassina- 
tion. M.Troncon du Coudray, an orator 
alter their own heart, had canvassed them 
on the merit of congenial feelings; and they 
had returned him by that criterion, of all 
things excellent in a republic, the voice of 
the multitude. He was now one of the pri- 
soners, and the commandant of the escort 
took good care that his arrival should be 
thoroughly known to his constituents. He 
halted the cages in the square of the little 
town, and the populace, in consequence, had 
full leisure to declare those opinions which 
their representative had so often declared to 
be the perfection of human wisdom. They 
hooted at him and his companions, cursed 
him and them alike, surrounded the cages, 
insulted their living contents with every 
kind of offence conceivable by an angry 
Frenchman—and few nations have more in- 
ventive faculties on such topics than his 
own—and pelted them with mire. Du Cou- 
dray was astonished above measure at this 
shift of the popular wind, merely from the 
difference between a prosperous republican 
and a fettered and felon one. He ought to 
have known the nature of liberty and equa- 
lity better. Every face now flaming with 
patriotic wrath, had, but a short time be- 
tore, been gazing on him with all the bene- 
volence of a flattered rabble, huzzaing in 
the train of a popular haranguer. Du Cou- 
dray, still confident of his powers of persua- 
sion, started up and made a speech through 
the bars of the cage in which he figured 
through the land, in the style of another 
Bajazet. 

The speech was incomparably character- 
istic, a compound of egotism, nationalism, 
civisme, and utter fright. 

“Tis I—'tis I myself,” it began. “Tis 
your representative! though perhaps you do 
not know me in this cage. I am dragged to 
punishment without a trial, or even an ac- 
eusation. My crime is that of defending 
your liberties and properties,” &c. &c. He 
then finished his common-places by charg- 
ing them with the ingratitude of delivering 
him over “ to his executioners.” But the 


ex-deputy’s eloquence had no other effect 





than that of inflaming the wrath of his pa- 
triotic voters. They scoffed at him in all 
directions, pelted him with mud, renewed 
their furious cries, and execrated the orator, 
his friends, and his party. 

The little town having long before been 
handsomely endoctrinated with philosophy, 
rights, privileges, and the solemn and sworn 
belief that every Frenchman, from the felon 
in the jail, was perfectly competent to judge 
of politics and public qualifications of all 
kinds, men and measures, members and mi- 
nistries, now returned some of their popular 
member’s wisdom on his own head; and as 
he had told them a hundred times over in 
the days of his unfettered victory, that they 
were the wisest, best, most intelligent and 
virtuous of mankind, and that the world 
would never go on tolerably, until the popu- 
lace took the state into their own hands, 
they now gave him a running commentary 
on his eloquence, by a course of cursing, 
scoffing, and pelting, during the whole pe- 
riod of the halt, which, for the evident pur- 
pose of giving the party this enjoyment in 
the fullest degree, was prolonged to thirteen 
hours in the market-place. Citizen Du 
Coudray had probably never been so long in 
the presence of his constituents before. The 
whole exhibition deserved to be immortal, 
for the benefit of popular members, and the 
worshippers of popularity. 

At Blois, a reception equally hostile, but 
on different principles, awaited the prison- 
ers. The multitude in some of those pro- 
vincial towns had been too far from the ci- 
vic feasts and fetes of Paris to know much 
more of the Revolution than that they were 
in beggary and despair, that their industry 
was broken up, their little trade extinguish- 
ed, and their little property torn away by 
the republican extortioners. At Blois, the 
multitude ran together to kill the prisoners; 
for, in those days, the knife was the grand 
decider of all causes. But their cries must 
have wrung the spirits of the miserable men, 
whom justice ought to have seized long 
before. 

* There they are,”’ was the roar of the po- 
pulace—* there they are, the miscreants 
who killed the King ! There are the King’s 
murderers! What have they done for us? 
They have loaded us with taxes; they have 
eaten up our bread; they have brought war 
upon us!” 

The uproar continued, until the prisoners, 
apparently to save them from being torn in 
pieces, for the guard had been already at- 
tacked, were put into a small damp chapel, 
where all their bed was a little straw on the 
floor, and to sleep was impossible. 

Here the wife of Barbe Marbois came to 
take leave of him. She had travelled from 
her estate at Metz, for this apostate was 2 
man of fortune, to bid him farewell. She 
saw him at last, but with great difficulty; 
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the officer of the guard giving her but a 
quarter of an hour, during which he was 
resent, holding his watch in his hand. 
eir departure from Blois was so unusual- 
ly protracted, that it seemed to the prison- 
ers to have been a contrivance, usual enoagh 
in the days of equality, to give them up to 
the mob. The firmness of the municipal of- 
ficer who had charge of them, and who open- 
ly declared that the people were at the mo- 
ment tampered with by the officers of the 
escort for the purpose, at — compelled 
the commandant to move. @ procession 
was followed out of the town by the same 
retributive exclamations against them, as 
traitors stained with the blood of their 
King. 

Their journey continued ; a course of hun- 
ger, weariness, and insult. At Tours, they 
got each a loaf and half a bottle of wine, 
their first meal after a fast of thirty hours. 
The confinement of their cages cramped 
their limbs, and put them to the most mise- 
rable inconveniences; for, from the time 
when the iron grating was locked upon them 
in the morning, it was seldom opened again 
till night. The weather was stormy, wet, 
and cold, and the cages gave them the full 
benefit of the exposure. They were gene- 
rally put into the town dungeon for the 
night ; and in several instances, the poisoned 
air of those deplorable places made them 
swoon immediately on their entering. At 
Niort they passed the night in peculiar 
wretchedness, in a dark, damp hole, under 
the castle, twenty-five feet under ground, 
which affected their limbs so much, that 
when they were ordered to the cages next 
morning, they were scarcely able to move. 
Their last day’s journey commenced at three 
in the morning, and brought them to Roche- 
fort, at the end of nine leagues of the most 
wretched roads. 

At Rochefort they expected to find a few 
day’s rest; but they were alarmed by find- 
ing that they were led round the fortifica- 
tions, with a rabble in their train fiercely 
crying out, “‘' Tu the water—to the water!” 
which appears to have been the provincial 
substitute for “ To the lamp-post” of the Pa- 
risian legislators, the usual mode of repub- 
lican justice in the sea-ports being by drown- 
ing. The cry was reinforced by the work- 
men of the dockyards, the soldiers, and the 
crews of the ships, who flocked round the 
cages as they slowly passed along, shouting 
out, “ Down with the tyrants; make them 
drink out of the large cup!”’ (the ocean.) 
The French are picturesque, even in mur- 
der. 

In Rochefort there was thus no “ rest for 
the sole of unblest feet.” ‘They were im- 
mediately carried on board a little privateer 
moored in the river, and given into the hands 
of a guard of scoffing soldiers, who pushed 
them down under the decks, where they 





were nearly stifled by the smoke, the smells, 
and the want of fresh air. 

They were now almost dying of hunger, 
for they had not eaten a regular meal for the 
last thirty-six hours. At length a couple of 
loaves and a pail of water were let down 
among them. They were, however, searce- 
ly able to touch either from the disgust that 
rose from every thing round them. A hor- 
rible feeling, too, took possession of them as 
the night fell. One of the customary instru- 
ments of republican justice was a prison- 
ship, with a trap-door in the hold, through 
which the victims were quietly dropped at 
midnight into the bottom of the river. The 
noyades at Nantz were the first displays of 
this compendious invention, which had the 
merit of saving all trouble, avoiding all pub- 
lie clamour, if such could have arisen on the 
side of humanity; cost neither powder nor 
ball, and cost not even the trouble of putting 
a new edge on the knife of the guillotine. 
The bed of the Charente was as deep as the 
Loire, and the little privateer was as likely 
to be the instrument as any other in the 
hands of the Republic. The situation was 
undoubtedly an embarrassing one. For some 
hours, the prisoners expected every moment 
to be their last; they had wrought them- 
selves into the conviction that they were to 
be drowned. Every step of the sailors above 
their heads, every word uttered, every rope 
handled, was actually taken as a direet pre- 
paration for their deaths. At length, after 
an unusual bustle above, the vessel weighed, 
and began to move. ‘Terror converts every 
thing to its own substance, and the prison- 
ers were now only the more certain that 
their hour was come. 

But the morning dawned, and they per- 
ceived that the privateer was rapidly sailing 
down the river. This was fresh food for 
anxiety. The new conjecture was, that, to 
avoid the eclat of an execution close to the 
city, they were to be conveyed to some re- 
mote corner of the river, and there drowned. 
At midnight, the vessel suddenly came to an 
anchor. The hour seemed now inevitable. 
They were leagues from the city. At this 
moment, an order was heard for six of the 
prisoners by name to come upon deck. This 
was looked en as clearly the commencement 
of the execution. The six took leave of 
their compatriots, as going to death. Six 
more were soon after called up. They look- 
ed round the deck for those who had pre- 
ceded them; but they were not to be seen. 
The natural conclusion was drawn, “ they 
were murdered!” The successive groups 
were ordered over the ship’s side into boats, 
and the boats rowed towards the river’s 
mouth. This was, of course, but another 
mode of the drowning system. The ocean 
was to be the depository of the secret. Sus- 
pense had exerted her last torture on them; 
when at length they reached a ship of war 
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lying off the river. Here they found their 
fellow prisoners ; and the manners of the 
captain, which had more of the sailor, and 
less of the patriot, than they had lately seen, 
gave them some hope that they were not to 
be so speedily sent to consummate the re- 
publican theory. Their journey had lasted 
from the 8th of September until the 22d, a 
continual progress of pain, famine, contume- 
ly, and terror. 

But the severities of even their journey 
received but little relaxation on board. A 
French corvette is small; and the French, let 
their ships be large or small, have no habits 
of accommodation. The prisoners were di- 


of priests whom he had drowned in the 
Loire. Another mimicked the grimaces of 
the unfortunate people destroyed in the 
Noyades. Others boasted of their having 
knocked the drowning on the head as they 
attempted to swim from the trap-door. The 
Loire was a never-failing subject; and the 
only regret was, that they had not the op- 
portunity of placing the Isle of France a la 
hauteur de la Revolution! ‘The pauses in 
those narratives were filled up with quarrels, 
jabominable songs, and blasphemy. 

| ‘The remainder of the voyage was only a 
orpetinen of wretchedness. As the sea- 
‘sickness subsided, hunger took its place. 





vided, probably by the necessity of the case,|'They were almost starved upon the narrow 
twelve of them between decks, with the|regimen of their jailer. Marbois, madden- 
hatchways shut, and without room for mo-|ing with famine, and with his eye sparkling 
tion—the other four in a hole, the boat-| with fury, at last assailed the captain. “ |] 
swain’s storeroom; a place of utter dark-|am hungry—I am hungry,” he howled out 
ness, where they could neither move nor|like a wolf; ** 1 am hungry—give me some 
stand, and rendered pestilential by all the|food, or throw me into the sea.” This wild 
morbid effluvia of neglect, the refuse of the| application produced its effect. Some food 
store, and the neighbourhood of the hold.|was given to him. Even the length of the 
The corvette set sail at four inthe morning;|voyage was an additional feature of their 
and their breakfast was a biscuit a-picce, so|suiferings. It lasted fifty days. It wasnot 
impenetrable by the teeth of the old men,|till the 10th of October, 1797, that they 
and so repulsive to the senses of the younger, |came in sight of the town of Cayenne. 
that it produced a general remonstrance. | The governor of the colony was Jeannet, 
“The air,” said Barbe de Marbois, “ is|a nephew of the regicide Danton; he receiv- 
infectious; if you do not suffer us to breathe/|ed the prisoners civilly. But within a few 
the fresh air, we shall all be dead in a few|hours he changed his style altewether, and 
days. And we shall not be the only suffer-|jordered them under strict surveiliance. Col- 
ers; you will thus have the plague on board |lot d’Herbois and Billaud de Varrennes, 
of your ship, and will lose your crew.” both notorious actors in the hideous Reign 
The last argument found its way, and the|of ‘l'error, two villains who ought to have 
captain promised to let them breathe, when llong before “‘ glutted the region kites with 
they were out of sight of France. | their offal,”” had come some years earlier to 
Their dinner this day was another biscuit, |Cayenne for the express purpose of raising 
with a bucket of boiled beans, just as they|the colony a la hauteur de la Revolution. 
were taken out of the ship’s kettle, and this|This they commenced by the usual ha- 
eompleted their bill of fare for the whole|rangues to the negroes, declaring them free 


voyage. 
sea-sickness to contend with in more than 
usual severity; for they put to sea in a 
storm, which blew them back into Rochelle. 
There their captain was changed; and their 
new captain, Laporte, began his career with 
a harangue to his crew in this style. 
“Soldiers, I order you to watch these 
great culprits closely. And you, sailors, I 
forbid you, on pain of death, to communicate 


in any manner whatever with these mis-| 


creants.”” His next address was to the pri- 
soners. ‘ Messieurs, you are very fortunate 
in being treated with so much clemency.” 
Their guard should not be forgotten. 
These were marines sent home from the 
Isles of France and Bourbon, where the Re- 
volution had done its work in throwing the 
colonies into a state of havoc and misery. 
These fellows took delight in recounting 
their exploits in Europe and Asia. One 
boasted of having killed his captain by a 
stab in the back on a march, on suspicion of 
aristocracy. Another calculated the number 


They had the usual visitation of} —harangues which were followed by the 


usual consequences, massacre and rebellion. 
But the insurrection being extinguished, af- 
ter a frightful carnage of the unfortunate 
barbarians who had been thus stimulated to 
slaughter their masters, the two leaders 
were seized and thrown into prison at Sina- 
mary, a dependency on Cayenne. There 
Collot d’Herbois died; but his colleague 
was still alive, and his partisans in the co- 
lony now demanded that the newly import- 
ed prisoners should be put en the same foot- 
jing with the old. ‘The governor, probably 
|glad of an excuse to escape the trouble of 
|watching them, availed himself of the cla- 
|mour, and complimented the Jacobinism of 
Cayenne with the new transportation. An 
order was issued for their movement to Sin- 
amary, ninety miles by sea from the town of 
Cayenne, where they arrived on the 23d of 
November. 

They were met on the shore of this fearful 
wilderness by one of the few settlers, a Mr. 
Rosmason, who greeted them with the omi- 
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nous salutation, “Oh, gentlemen, you are 
come into a tomb.”—‘* We know it,”” an- 
swered old General de Murinais; * and the 
sooner the better.” ‘The sixteen were quar- 
tered in six miserable rooms of the misera- 
ble fort, with a hammock each for their sole 
furniture, and a portion of biscuit, a pound 
of salt meat, and a glass of rum to correct 
the noxious qualities of the water. These 
were the luxuries of men, some of whom 
had lived in peace and honour under their 
good King, others had risen to high rank in 
the armies, and all had been accustomed to 
the better order of Parisian life. They might 
now have been glad to exchange situations 
with the most houseless pauper of Europe. 
In the fort they were prisoners still. They 
were compelled to attend a muster twice a- 
day; and, with one or two exceptions, none 
of them passed without the gates but to the 
ve. All the minor miseries that belong 
to a tropical climate tormented them hourly. 
Their rooms were alive with venomous in- 
sects; they were devoured by musquitoes, 
gnats, bugs, scorpions, and a whole host of 
others, equally disgusting. Serpents were 
frequent. Pichegru killed one thicker than 
his arm, which had made its way into the 
folds of his cloak, on which he lay as a pil- 
low. All within view of the fort was forest 
—a howling wilderness, which constantly 
echoed with the screaming of monkeys, the 
groaning of millions of toads, and the me- 
lancholy shriek and roar of tigers. To fill 
up this concert, and prevent sleep to the sick 
or the well, the alarm was beaten every 
morning before the door, and no remon- 
strance was able to put a stop to this petty 
and peevish cruelty. 
The prisoners began now to accomplish 
the purpose for which they were sent across 


the seas. They began to sink under the cli- 
mate. Old De Murinais died first. He had 


been a general, had possessed a large for- 
tune, and was the father of a numerous fami- 
ly. His crime in embracing the Revolution 
met its punishment—exile and death by the 
tyranny of the Revolution. Barthelemy 
was next seized ; but his disorder was more 
tardy, and there was time to make a repre- 
sentation to the governor, who ordered him 
to be conveyed to the hospital at Cayenne. 
But the miseries of confinement were not 
the only ones which these wretched men 
were to suffer. They added to them the 
miseries of politics. They were involved 
in perpetual disputes on public affairs ; and 
having no fixed principles on those or any 
other subjects, their quarrels were equally 
vague, fruitless, and bitter. 

hey sometimes tried to vary those dubi- 
ous amusements by having recourse to such 
little occupations as they could find. Mar- 
bois turned carpenter, made some attempts 
to furnish his hovel, and, Frenchman-like, 
finally made a violin, with which, French- 


man-like, he set the negroes dancing. Du 
Coudray, who had been one of the haran- 
guers of the Council of Elders, occupied 
himself in writing endless memorials, 
which, of course, were never to see the 
light; in making oraticns to the winds; and 
in composing a funeral oration for old De Mu- 
rinais. His audience, when he recited this 
effusion, were the soldiers and the negroes. 
The orator took for his theme—* By the ri- 
vers of Babylon we sat down, and wept 
when we remembered Zion ;”’—in all likeli- 
hood, the only use that he ever made of his 
Bible. The soldiers were powerfully af- 
fected by the appropriateness of the text; 
the poor negroes wept, we must suppose for 
the same reason. But fame, even at Sina- 
mary, was not without its perils. The go- 
vernor of Cayenne, not approving of these 
‘“‘ powerful” emotions in his prison, sent 
down a notice, that any orator who in future 
made either soldiers or negroes shed tears 
over the dust of the prisoners, should be 
shot without mercy. Demosthenes himself 
would have shrunk from the laurel at this 
price. Du Coudray was silenced for ever. 

Lafond, formerly a man of commercial 
wealth, which was publicly thrown into a 
state of ruin by his arrest, employed him- 
self talking to his wife’s picture. Piche- 
gru, the only individual of the party in 
whom it is possible to feel the slightest in- 
terest, employed his time like a man who 
disdained the despair of one portion of his 
fellow exiles, and the childish pursuits of 
the other. He gave up his days to learning 
English, doubtless with a bold view to bet- 
ter times, and with the object of making fug 
ture valuable use of a language, which his 
silly countrymen affect to despise, and can 
scarcely ever acquire, but which has spread 
to every corner of the world, and will, be- 
fore another century is past, be the language 
of three-fourths of the world. His relaxa- 
tion was singing, and his songs were by 
choice on bold and martial subjects. 
Throughout the whole period, he retained 
peculiarly the bearing and habits of the 
great soldier. The ex-Director Barthelemy, 
was just as congenially employed until his 
illness; he made war upon the insects, put 
the scorpions to the rout, and was voted the 
general bug-destroyer by acclamation. 

In January, Willot and Bourdon, two of 
the exiles, died of violent fevers; application 
had been made to remove them to the hos- 
pital at Cayenne, butrefused. Barthelemy 
was sent back to the fort. He brought the 
intelligence, received by an American vessel 
just arrived from Europe, that the Directory 
had accomplished a complete triumph over 
all other factions, and that military tribunals 
were to be formed to try all politicians of the 
opposite side. The exiles now probably 
congratulated themselves on their dungeon, 





but it promised to be for life. 
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In April, their leisure was cheered by the 
sight wa popular election. About fifteen 
hundred negroes, and forty or fifty whites, 
were summoned to vote for a representative 
to the Council in Paris. But the negroes 
were saved from all trouble of thinking on 
the subject. The Directory ordered them 
to elect Citizen Mongé. He was then a 
commissary employed in collecting the 
plunder of the Italian works of art. The 
Citizen was chosen; and Mongé was an- 
nounced to mankind as representative of the 
freemen of Cayenne! The exhibition must 
have been gratifying to those lovers of uni- 
versal suffrage and the equality of mankind. 

In May, two more of the exiles, Laffond 
and Du Coudray, were suddenly taken ill at 
dinner. They were soon in great torture, 
and they seem to have been poisoned. Du 
Coudray, though swelled and dying, wrote 
to the governor for permission to go to the 
hospital at Cayenne. The answer returned 
by the commandant of the fort, an insolent 
Jacobin, who had been a lackey, was, “I 
know not why those gentlemen are continu- 
ally importuning me. They ought to know, 
that they have not been sent to Sinamary to 
live there to all eternity.” 

The advance of the year, the wretched- 
ness of a confinement which would probably 
lay them all in the grave before another au- 
tumn, and probably offers of help from some 
of the settlers at Cayenne, who were of a 
different side in politics from the governor, 
at last suggested the idea of escape. Eight 
entered into the scheme. Of these Du Con- 
dray was one. But it was soon evident that 
he would never leave the prison. Still he 
was anxious to share the attempt. He would 
say, “ I do not flatter myself with the hope 
of living, but if you go, take me with you. I 
would breathe my last outside this horrid 
place. ‘Take me with you, if possible.” 

But the increase of his disorder put the 
possibility out of the question. Towards 
the end of May, both he and Laffond died, 
after a horrible and protracted illness of 
nearly thirty days. Du Coudray, on the 
night before his death, desired to see Piche- 
gru and the others who had agreed to make 
their escape, when he gave them some of 
the wisdom that agony and the death-bed 
force upon men. “Fly,” said he, “fly 
from Sinamary. May Heaven favour your 
flight! I shall soon be no more. But 
should you ever see my friends, tell them 
my last sigh was for them and my country, 
and forget not my children. Should fortune 
ever smile on you again, ch, do not disturb 
the peace of our country, but rather brave 
all the sufferings of human misery!” After 
this declaration of the repentant Jacobin, he 
pointed to the apartment of a profligate citi- 
zen-abbé, one of their number, for whose 
civisme they all seem to have had a peculiar 
aversion. “ He talks,” said the dying man, 


“of civil war. It is his wish. Ah, my 
friends, promise me you will preventit, if it 
be in your power !”” He died soon after, and 
this was the fate of a man of character and 
talent, who, if he had followed the natural 
career of ability and honour, and shrank 
from the abominations of rabble popularity 
and regicide politics, would probably have 
passed through a long life of enjoyment and 
honour, instead of finishing a course of the 
trembling wretchedness of ambition in 
France by the agonies of a premature and 
desolate death in an American wilderness. 

Laffond died within two days, silent, but 
retaining his senses, and painfully to the 
last fixing his eyes on his wife’s pertrait. 
The fear of death now seized upon them all. 
The tossings of the revolutionary wave, on 
which they had calculated for flinging them 
back to France, had now subsided ; the tide 
had even set the contrary way. The Direc- 
tory was in full power. Death had already 
thinned their ranks. The mere victims of 
one of those unprincipled and fierce changes 
which constitute the lottery of Republican- 
ism, and in which prosperity is as little the 
conscious triumph of virtue, as adversity 
brings the consoling sense of martyrdom in 
the righteous cause; thuse men could have 
felt themselves merely as unlucky game- 
sters. In misery of mind and body, they 
now saw no alternative but the grave, anda 
desperate attempt at escape through the 
wilderness. But the colony was in a region 
of which no man knew the limits. The 
whole horizon was a forest, utterly impas- 
sable from the swamps, the wild beasts, and 
the arrows of the Indian tribes. This idea 
was therefore abandoned. But the horrors 
of the rainy season were now at hand. If 
the hurricanes came, they would be a 
stronger guard than chains of iron. Their 
prison would be closed on them for six 
months, and their death was al] but inevita- 
ble. The governor was evidently of the 
same opinion; for he confined his cares to 
merely keeping them fixed on the spot, and 
refusing the sick the chances of his hospi- 
tal. Their deaths scem to have been even 
determined on; for on the occasional ap- 
pearance of a ship in the river, which they 
might conceive to be an English one, and 
therefore likely to befriend them, their 
tackey commandant’s usual speech was, 
* Ah, you reckon upon those English. You 
may think what you please, but they shall 
never take you away alive !”’ 

At length a new idea suggested itself. 
Pichegru’s name was well-known among 


the Dutch settlers in Guiana, and some of 


them, in compassion to the sufferings of a 
man, who, in the conquest of their paternal 
country had exhibited fewer of the atrocities 
of the time than any of her conquering gen- 
erals, and who had probably laid up some 





memories of personal kindness, for his na- 
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ture was generous and noble, had sent him 
a present of beer and fresh provisions by a 
French coaster. The ruffian to whom it was 
entrusted, and who had evidently been an 
eleve of the new school of rights and 
wrongs, disdained to carry such comfort to 
an Aristocrat; he therefore, with his crew, 
revelled on the beer and provisions, and 
then, that the vexation of the affair might 
not be lost to the unfortunate prisoners, 
came to the fort for the purpose of boasting 
how he had plundered them. 

The provisions were gone, but this drunk- 
en knave’s boast threw a sudden light on 
their operations. It was clear that they had 
friends at Surinam, and the only question 
now was how they were to reach them. 
Still the difficulties were enormous. None 
of the exiles knew any thing of navigation. 
None of them knew any thing of the vast 
extent of coast which lay between them and 
the Dutch settlements. The few schooners 
which approached the fort always anchored 
a league down the river. They had no boat 
to reach one of these vessels; no arms to 
take it, and no provisions to put on board: 
In this dilemma, there was but one resource, 
a small canoe, which took the guard daily 
down the river to a redoubt at its mouth. 
But the canoe lay constantly under the eye 
of a sentinel; and a confidential person in 
the fort told them, that though Surinam was 
the only place to which they could possibly 
go, it was altogether out of the question that 
they should go in the canoe; that it could 
not hold them, nor, if it could, could stand 
the sea; that the distance to the nearest 
point, Fort Orange, was at least a hundred 
Jeagues; and finally, that the Dutch gover- 
nor had prohibited, under the severest penal- 
ties, all landings from Cayenne, in conse- 








port her freight was actually intended. One 
of the privateers met her on the way, and, 
notwithstanding her destination, seized the 
ship and cargo at once, and brought the 
prize to the road of Sinamary, through the 
double fear of being caught by the English 
frigates on the way to Cayenne, and of be- 
ing compelled to give the lion’s share to her 
rapacious governor. 

This capture was a prodigious event in 
the dreary calendar of Sinamary. The com- 
mandant found that there were no less than 
40,000 bottles of the French and Spanish 
vintages on board, and revelled in a long 
prospect of drunkenness. The soldiers and 
negroes found themselves more pleasantly 
empioyed in dragging the cargo on shore 
than in working in the fort or the fields. 
All was brawling and drinking, activity and 
bustle. In the midst of this tumult, the 
American captain, Tilly, paid a visit to the 
prisoners. The first glance of their hideous 
condition naturally struck him with aston- 
ishment; the exiles say, made him burst in- 
to tears; but the French weep on all occa- 
sions, and Jonathan is not yet so far fallen 
from the manliness of his English ancestry 
as to play the sentimentalist with such faci- 
lity. The captain did what was worth all 
the theatrical sorrows of all weepers of the 
land of melodrame. He determined to assist 
them to the best of his power, reduced as it 
was. 

To their surprise, he told them privately, 
‘that to assist them had been the express 
object of his voyage, and that he had pack- 
ets from their friends and families on board, 
hid in one of his barrels, which were now 
however beyond his reach, though undisco- 
vered by their captors.” He had no idea of 
being the object of any of the French priva- 


quence of the notorious intentions of the|teers, and had suffered his ship to fall to 
Cayennese Frenchmen to revolutionize the|leeward of Cayenne, in order to have an ex- 
Dutch settlements in the most revolutionary |cuse for anchoring in the road of Sinamary, 
mode. from which he might communicate with 
This last difficulty was in some degree |them, and enable them to escape. The cap- 
met by the assistance of a friend in Cay-)tain further told them the European news; 
enne, who procured eight passports in feign-|—of the treaty of Campo Formio, and of the 
ed names, Gallois, Picard, &c., signed by| unprovoked invasion of Switzerland. This 
Jeannet, such as he was in the habit of giv-|last piece of intelligence, perfectly a la Re- 
ing to the occasional traders from Surinam | publique as it was, roused all their virtuous 
to the French colonies. But the grand point|indignation; and Barthelemy, in particular, 
was where to find a pilot. This essential|who had participated in the whole Republi- 
instrament was soon and curiously sup-jcan game as long as he was allowed, was 
lied. |thrown into a paroxysm of attitude and ora- 
The Directory, in the plenitude of their|tory at the infamous novelty of robbing and 
power, setting aside all law, and eager only |slaughtering helpless nations. 
for plunder, now issued an order for the; They took the captain out upon the ram- 
seizure of neutral ships. In other words, an|part, and showed him the canoe; the sailor 
act of general piracy. The opportunity was|shook his head at this diminutive object, and 
not lost by the Cayeanese governor, nor by|told them that “it would not do; that they 
his subjects, for every row-boat in their pos-|must certainly go to the bottom, if they at- 
session was instantly sent to sea, with full|tempted their exploit in that bark; that it 
privilege to rob every thing. An American|could not hold them all, nor carry them to 
ship, with a cargo of flour, provisions, and|Surinam.” ‘They declared in turn, that 
wine, was steering for Cayenne, for which'something or other they must do, and that 
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speedily ; and that, if they must go to the 
bottom, they would prefer it to the torturin 
and lingering death of Du Coudray and Lat. 
fond. ‘The conference ended by the cap- 
tain’s promising to give them the assistance 
of his pilot, a zealous and intelligent man of 
the name of Berwick. 

But they were still to meet with difficul- 
ties. An order suddenly arrived from the 
governor to send the American captain and 
his people, without delay, to Cayenne. 
They were thus on the verge of seeing their 
whole design overthrown. The captain, 
however, gave them courage on this occa- 
sion. He offered to take their pilotage on 
himself, and for this purpose to escape and 
hide in the forest, ond Gane be ready to join 
them by signal in seizing the canoe on the 
3d of June, the day appointed for the at- 
tempt. But to this act of generosity, the 
rational objection occurred, that the captain 
was too important a person not to be miss- 
ed, when his crew were called over, and 
that the suspicion would be immediately vi- 
sited upon the prisoners. Finally, Berwick 
was again appointed to the honour. 

The third of June was fixed on, from its 
being the day for which the commandant 
was invited to dine on board of the Ameri- 
can prize. The day commenced prosperous- 
ly. The commandant was entertained on 
board with a handsome dinner, and as much 
wine as he liked. The friends of the pri- 
soners—for even there, whether by hope, 
fear, or friendship, they had some allies— 
were active in the crisis. The privateer 
captain had given some common wine to the 
soldiers; in the course of the evening, these 
bottles unaccountably swelled into a distri- 
bution large enough to make every one of 
the garrison either drunk, sleepy, or blind. 
A female who had arrived a few days before 
from Cayenne, was the chief distributer, 
and she scattered her smiles and her bottles 
indiscriminately among the soldiers in their 
barracks, the negroes in their hovels, the 
workmen in their rooms, and the sentinels 
on guard. Even the prisoners had their 
share in this general shower of Bordeaux. 
The Hebe from Cayenne took good care that 
the wine should be swallowed on the spot, 
for she filled out the bumpers with her own 
fair hands, and plied the progress of the ge- 
neral intoxication with French and female 
zeal. All was freedom, gaiety, and Medoc. 

In their festivity, the prisoners had a part 
to play; and they professed to quarrel. ‘The 
wine circulated; and the politicians com- 
menced a furious dispute. Aubry and La- 
rne undertook the task of out-arguing Bar- 


ran in to quell the uproar. The experiment 
was for the purpose of preventing any sus- 

icion of agreement in any design, whatever 
it might be, and it was perfectly adapted to 
succeed. 

Night, long looked for, fell at last, and 
the prisoners had sufficient evidence that the 
American’s claret had done its duty; they 
saw the commandant brought on shore dead 
drunk, like a corpse. ‘The negroes and sol- 
diers were lying every where on the ground, 
in the same condition. Complete stillness 
followed the riot, outrage, and atrocious 
songs of the day. All were silent, for all 
were drunk. ‘The clock struck nine. The 
hour agreed on was come. Dossouville, 
who had been sent out to reconnoitre, gave 
them the glad intelligence that the whole 
garrison was thoroughly disqualified for mi- 
litary proceedings for that night. 


They now attempted once more to per- 
suade De Marbois to take his chance along 
with them. He was a disputer of the true 
species. They had frequently debated the 
point with him before. But this foolish old 
man answered them then, and now, with a 
French harangue on the glory of sacrifices 
for our country, and a flourish on the certain- 
ty of being hereafter avenged. He was evi- 
dently much more certain of being drowned. 
French as they were, they felt the absurdity 
of this verbiage, and left the old orator to 
find what justice he could from his fellow 
regicides. Pichegru, Aubry, and Ramel 
now mounted the bastion, went towards the 
sentinel, and asked him ‘“* What it was 
o’clock ?”’ The sentinel, as drunk as his 
commandant, had no words, but fixed his 
eyes upon the stars. He was instantly 
seized by the throat, Pichegru disarmed 
him, and the rest dragged him along, grasp- 
ing his throat to prevent his giving the 
alarm. In this way they pulled him up the 
parapet, and then he fell into the river, 
where it is to be presumed that this drunk- 
ard was drowned. At least they heard no 
more of him. He had been the drummer 
who beat the alarm at their doors in the 
morning, and who had provoked them by his 
constant insolence. hey had retaliated 
handsomely. 


After this performance, they came down 
from the rampart—joined the other prison- 
ers, and went noiselessly to see what was 
the state of the guard-house. The wine had 
operated perfectly. There was not a soul in 
the guard-house. Thus they had nothing to 
do but to take the muskets and cartridges at 
their leisure. They now went to the canoe. 


thelemy; Dossouville and Pichegru threat-|The drawbridge had not been raised, and the 
ened single combat; Millot and Ramel per-|exit was easy. With the canoe, they found 


the pilot. Barthelemy, who was old and 





formed the part of pacificators, and, of 


course, more embroiled the fray. The dis-|weak in every sense of the word, fell into 
pute rapidly grew more ferocious, until | the river, but it was near the edge, and the 
glasses and plates flew about, and persons /pilot pulled him into the boat. They then 
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cut the rope, and let themselves go down the 
stream. 

No man knows the intenseness, variety, 
or agony of emotion of which the human 
heart is capable, who has not been in situa- 
tions resembling this. Every step treading 
upon death,—a moment, the turning of a 
hair, a breath, making the difference between 
the bitterest suffering, and escape into light, 
and air, and freedom, and the prospect of 
long enjoyment. In leaving their dungeon, 
they might actually look upon themselves 
as rescued frem their grave. Yet the bark 
of a dog, the alarm of a sentinel, a single 
heavy step, the most trivial of all accidents, 
might have broken up their whole plan, and 
fixed them there for ever. Their sensations, 
as they found themselves gliding down the 
river of Sinamary, without a sound from the 
fort, without a symptom of pursuit, without 
a single ground for believing that they 
might not yet effect their entire object, and 
reach Europe and their friends and families, 
may have been among the keenest that man 
can bear on this side of insanity. 

But another source of anxiety arose. The} 
redoubt at the river’s mouth. It had a gar-} 
rison of eight soldiers, and a gun from its 
bastion would sink them in an instant. 
Luckily the Medoc had made its way there 
too. The garrison were ali drunk, the canoe | 
was not hailed, and no gun was fired. 

They reached the river’s mouth, the ocean 
spread before them; the moon rose, and her 
light, which seems to have been intended 
from the beginning to quiet or to elevate the 
heart of man, never looked so glorious to 
them. They felt the light, in this spot of 
rocks and shallows, as in some degree an 
interposition of Heaven; and, if they had 
not been Revolutionists, might at that time 
have been betrayed into gratitude, and even 
into prayer. 

They had still an alarm. Two guns were 
heard from Sinamary, which were answered 
by one from the redoubt. But by this time 
they had gained two hours on the pursuit, 
and they had nothing to dread but from ano- 
ther little fort, Traconbo, and the ocean. At 
four in the morning, while they were strug- 
gling fearfully along, in utter darkness, they 
were made aware of their passing close un- 
der Traconbo, by the discharge of two guns 
a-head, followed by another close to them. 
But they were not struck by the shot, they 
saw nothing from the extreme darkness, and 
when daylight at last came, Traconbo, with 
all its terrors, was lying “ far o” the lee.” 

The weather was fortunately serene, 
otherwise they must have been lost instant- 
ly, for the canoe was so small that every 
wave rolled into it. No voyagers could 
have put to sea in a more primitive condi- 
tion. They had neither compass, nor quadrant, 
nor bread, nor meat, nor water. Their whole 








stock amounted to two bottles of rum! For 


three days they thus sailed along, until they 
were almost starved; on the third day they 
were totally becalmed. The air was fire, 
the very ocean scorched them, like a mirror 
reflecting the burning beams of the sun. 
They gave themselves up for lost. They 
had no expectation but that of festering in 
the spot where they were thus chained by 
the elements. It was at this time that they 
employed their leisure in making solemn 
vows never to avenge themselves on their 
country, and never to retaliate their injuries 
on individuals. All swore in the presence 
of Heaven never to take arms against 
France. This was perhaps one of the most 
characteristic displays of their whole capti- 
vity. The vow may have been all that was 
wise and becoming; but it was made only 
after they had attained the full conviction 
that they were come to their last hour. An 
oath against public vengeance, made by a 
boatful of fugitives, in the last extremities 
of famine on the ocean, and utterly in des- 
~_ of life, was surely melodramatic and 

reneh. But, live or die, a Frenchman is 
always on the stage. 

But a breeze came next day, and swept 
them on, though much bewildered by the 
currents, and kept in continual terror by a 
whole host of sharks, which already marked 
them for their prey, and continued all day 
splashing and bounding round their canoe. 
On the fifth day, they reached Fort Orange; 
but here they were put in a new peril, 
which might have extinguished them at 
once, 

The vigilance of the Dutch artillerymen 
received their little vessel with a fire of 
heavy guns loaded with ball, any one of 
which would have sent ship and freight to 
the bottom in a moment. This display of 
hostility was scarcely necessary to a solita- 
ry canoe with a few half-naked and more 
than half-dying men. It drove off the inva- 
sion, however. The canoe put out, and 


| sailed, in the hope that at Mont Krick, a set- 


tlement higher up the coast, the artillery- 
men would be less vigilant, or less fright- 
ened. But Mont Krick they were not des- 
tined to reach so easily; the clouds sudden- 
ly lowered, the wind rose, the waves swell- 
ed, a storm came on, which, if it had found 
them in-any other part of their voyage, must 
have closed their history in this world. 
Berwick, their pilot, now turned his prow 
to the shore; it was repulsive; an intermi- 
nable forest; but at sea they must perish. 
A huge billow rolled them in, upset their 
canoe, threw out their arms and themselves, 
and left them in the mire. It was only by 
main force that they held their vessel from 
going back again upon the billow. They 
were now on shore; but without arms or 
ammunition to protect them from the In- 
dians, the tigers, or the Dutchmen. They 
were in rags, covered with mud, tortured by 
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reptiles and insects innumerable, and with- 
out a morsel. The storm came on heavier 
still. The night was a dreadful conflict of 
the elements, with every intermission of the 
storm filled up by the roaring of the sea, 
and the screams of tigers. The rain fell in 
a deluge, the wind tore through the forest 
with the force of cannon-balls; and during 
the whole storm, they were compelled to re- 
main knee-deep, or neck-deep, in the waves, 
holding fast their canoe, on which alone 
they depended for reaching any habitable 
spot, and which was continually on the point 
of being carried off bythe surges. In addi- 
tion, half-naked as they were, they found 
the cold piereing. Such was a night under 
the equator. 

Morning dawned, and it never dawned 
more weleome. The storm subsided; and 
Pichegru, who had preserved his meerscham 
and tinder-box, lighted a fire, which cheered 
their frozen bodies, and dried their clothes. 
Their only resource against the bites of the 
insects was to lie down on their faces in the 
sand. 

After a second night of misery, storm, and 
perpetual terror of the tigers, which now 
bore down from the forest, and were to be 
[ner si from eating the whole party only 

y incessant watching, and keeping up a 
large fire, morning came again, and Ramel 
crept out toexamine the state of the weather. 
His mission was productive. He saw, some 
hundred yards off, the welcome sight of two 
men, ok running back to tell the glad tid- 
ings, Berwick, the pilot, advanced alone, 
bidding the others hide themselves, that 
they might not alarm the strangers. On 
coming near them, they probably took him 
for a wild beast, for his appearance, from 
rags, hunger, and the frightful havoc that 
the insects had made of his features, was 
scarcely human. The two men immediately 
presented muskets at him; but his gestures 
and supplications soon satisfied them that 
he was no very formidable assailant. The 
fugitives all now came forward, and Piche- 
gras entering into conversation with them in 

erman, learned that they were two Ger- 
man soldiers of the garrison of Mont Krick, 
and that the fort was but three leagues dis- 
tant. They were now going on duty to 
Fort Orange, and Barthelemy and Larue 
were sent along with them, to exhibit their 
passports, and without acknowledging who 
they were, obtain what assistance they could 
from the humanity of the Dutch. They 
reached the fort. e governor was civil, 
but cautious. He sent them some workmen 
to repair their boat, and then ordered them 
to make their way to sea as fast as possible. 

They next tried Mont Krick, where the 
governor had either less caution or more be- 
nevolence. They found a clear and spacious 
room opened for them at the water side, and 
some fowls, bread, and rice, their first civil- 





ized meal for many a month, and were all 
delighted. They now appeared before the 
officer commanding the fort. It was suffi- 
ciently clear that he did not believe their 
story of their being ruined merchants. He 
even told them that he had a description of 
the persons of the French fugitives from Si- 
namary behind the mirror in his room, 
which Jeannet had actively spread through 
all the stations, and showed it to them; but 
without exhibiting any undue suspicion that 
they were the individuals. He made a 
vague enquiry for Pichegru, Barthelemy, 
and the “ rest of those unfortunate persons,” 
and was contented with the vague answer, 
that “* they had been in great misery, but 
now bene for a change of fortune.” The 
Dutchman bore his office meekly. 

This good-natured and sensible man, in 
the conversation which followed, assigned 
the cause of the severe vigilance which the 

overnment was forced to exert. ‘“ The 
‘rench colonies had all been turned into 
scenes of massacre or bankruptcy, by the 
republican folly of telling the negroes that 
they were as good as their masters. The 
planters were butchered or ruined, and the 
negroes were left to murder each other or 
starve, or be slaughtered in the attempt to 
put them down again. From all this san- 
guinary absurdity, the Dutch colonies had 
kept clear by shutting out the doctrine of 
negro equality. The slaves here,” said the 
officer, *“‘are better treated, more industri- 
ous, and more happy, than if they had re- 
ceived the fatal gift of liberty. But the 
French governor in Cayenne, through dis- 
pleasure at our refusing some unreasonable 
demands for money or provisions, has de- 
clared that ‘he will revenge himself on 
those aristocrats, and alban Suri- 
nam;’ and hence, the commandants along 
the coast had orders to watch narrowly all 
the French who landed in the colony.” 
They were still entertained by these hospi- 
table people, when a Dutch officer of rank 
arrived from Paramaribo to lead them to the 
governor of the colony. The officer was 
shocked at their condition, for they were 
dreadfully disfigured by the insects, and 
were still almost without clothes or shoes. 
“In their own style, he embraced them all, 
and further cheered them by the intelligence 
that the governor was well disposed towards 
them; that he was even anxious for their 
arrival, and that the whole colony sympa- 
thized in their misfortunes.” On this all 
the Frenchmen burst into the national tri- 
bute of tears. 

They now set out on their journey to the 
seat of government, having first enjoyed a 
regular dinner, and the still higher luxury of 
shirts, shoes, and sound clothes. At this 


indulgence, which, undoubtedly, might have 
excited gratitude in any one, the Frenchmen 
were flung into absolute raptures. The 
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raptures were increased, if possible, by their 
treatment on the road. They spent their 
first night at the plantation of a hospitable 
friend of the governor, who, though he was 
prevented by some business from being at 
home, gave them the freedom of his hand- 
some house. They were enchanted. His 
“gardens, his large rooms, his verandas, 
his table, his elegant furniture, and still 
more his comfortable beds,” were topics for 
ever. All was magical. They exclaimed, 
“{t was Elysium after Tartarus!” This 
day of festivity closed with a carousal of the 
negroes of the estate, who, oppressed as 
they were, danced merrily after the general 
supper. 

All henceforth was a triumphal entry. 
They reimbarked in their two handsome 
gondolas, and dropped down the river to- 
wards Surinam, all astonishment at the 
“richness of the plantations on its banks, 
the neatness of the canals, the beauty of 
the gardens, and the stateliness of the build- 
ings;” unvisited as they had been by the 
voice of universal liberty, and unstained by 
the blood of a king. 

On their way still further down, they 
were met by a party of the principal plant- 
ers, who gave them another feast ; and, on 
resuming their voyage again, they met, just 
as the sun was plunging his golden visage 
deep down into the endless forests of the 
west, a splendid gondola conveying the go- 
vernor, who had come out to give them the 
more honourable reception. The Dutch- 
man’s speech was polite in the extreme. 
“Welcome, gentlemen, welcome all of you; 
forget, if possible, your misfortunes. I shall 
do every thing in my power to efface them 
from your memories. We are all happy to 
see you; the whole colony, and myself in 
particular, are at your command.” The 
speech was worthy of Amadis de Gaul him- 
self. But wherever the honest Dutchman 
learned the tone, it had the better distinc- 
tion of being followed up by active good- 
nature. 

The colonists went hand in hand with 
their honest governor in hospitality, the 
town was illuminated, the garrison and the 
colonial militia were under arms, and the 
fugitives landed under the universal dis- 
charge of musquetry and cannon from the 
town and the ships. All was huzzaing, 
embracing, and feasting. They were lodg- 
ed in the governor’s house, and from that 
time invited in all directions; carried from 
estate to estate, and feted, fed, embrac- 
ed, and congratulated every where. The 
governor made no troublesome inquiries. His 
guests were still ruined merchants, and he 
was merely exercising the common civilities 
due to every body. But in the midst of this 
incurious life of pleasantness, news came 
from Cayenne. A vessel arrived with a 
letter from the governor, in the following 
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terms. After stating the escape of the exiles : 
“If those gentlemen have not been taken 
by the English ap ong ms or if they have 
not perished, as I fear they have, they must 
have taken refuge in your colony. In that 
case, it is my duty toclaim them, in the 
name of the directory, as prisoners of state. 
Should you be able to discover them, I re- 
quest, and even a you to put them 
uuder arrest. But I entreat you to use no 
violence towards them, and to t them 
all the kindness due to their misfortunes.” 

The governor of Surinam had already 
obeyed the better part of the recommenda- 
tion, and was not disposed to follow the 
Frenchman's flourish, by sending them back 
to him todie. He coolly answered, that “he 
knew nothing of any state prisoners, but 
that eight shipwrecked merchants and a 
sailor, with passports signed by the gover- 
nor of Cayenne, had arrived some days be- 
fore; that when he should be acquainted 
with the arrival of the fugitives alluded to, 
he should be prepared to deal with them as 
was proper; and that he had the honour to 
enclose the passports for the inspection of 
the governor of Cayenne!” The captain 
of this vessel brought also the intelligence, 
that republican freedom was going on from 
triumph to triumph in France; and in un- 
answerable proof, stated that a consignment 
of obnoxious politicians, to the amount of 
193, found guilty of difference of opinion, 
had reached Cayenne in the frigate La De- 
cade, three days after their escape. 

But Jeannet was determined to have his 
prey, and a second letter arrived within ten 
days, stating, that though the passports, by 
some means or other, bore his own signa- 
ture, yet that no merchants of the names of 
Gallois, Picard, &c. &c., had ever been in 
Cayenne; that he had certain knowledge 
that the fugitives were at that moment in 
Paramaribo; and that he insisted on their 
arrest, or would represent the whole affair 
to the government. 

This was a formidable menace, and the 
exiles, in order to prevent embarrassment to 
their friend, offered to hide themselves until 
they could find a vessel going to St. Tho- 
mas’s. The Dutchman, however, manfully 
objected to this precaution, “which,” he 
said, “he should consider as a weakness.” 
Still, it was evidently the wiser plan to pre- 
vent national quarrels, if it could be done by 
leaving Surinam; and within a few days 
they embarked on board a commodious ves- 
sel, prodigally supplied with all good things 
by the honest colonists. Here they took 
leave of the pilot, who had served them to 
so much purpose, and who was loaded with 
donatives by the governor and the people. 
He returned immediately to Philadelphia. 
The next scene was the parting from their 
Dutch Friends, who followed them down to 
the vessel’s side. The singular kindness 
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with which they had been treated, justified|with the actual intention of providing for 
every expression of thanks, but the French |the future, he called the captain into his 
disfigured the sincerity of the scene, as|councils, and began a conversation with him 
usual, by “bursting into tears.” Their last/on the purchase of his vessel for a flight to 
sight of Surinam was on the 30th of June. |Philadelphia. The escape of the exiles hap- 
Their voyage was not without its alarms, |pened to be mentioned; and the captain, in 
for the seas swarmed with Victor Hugue’s|his hour of confidence, unwarily acknow- 
privateers; and, in his hands, they would |ledged at full length his share in the trans- 
have fallen into the hands of one of the |action, and even that he had the correspond- 
most infamous tyrants that was ever shaped |ence from France still barrelled upin his hold. 
by the education of a negro overseer, still| A new light seems to have flashed upon the 
imore envenomed by unbounded Republican-|governor; he may have thought that the 
ism. One of these privateers drove them, |seizure of this correspondence, which was 
fortunately for themselves, under the guns|connected with Royaltsme in France, would 
ef Berbice, then in possession of our troops.|establish him with the Directory for ever. 
Here they were prisoners on parole, but re-|He instantly started up, threw down the 
ceived with much attention ; conveyed by Co-/|table between them, called to the guard, and 
lonel Hislop, since Sir Thomas, to Berbice, |ordered the unlucky confidant to be put in 
and there put on board of one of our frigates|irons, preparatory to being shot next day. 
for Europe. The voyage gave them a new |But cooler deliberation told him that the cap- 
experimental knowledge of the life of ajtain’s death would not bring him so much 
sailor. They were attacked by the yellow |advantage as his shooting an American citi- 
fever, were tossed through a dozen degrees; zen must bring him trouble; a remonstrance 
of latitude by the equinoctial storms, in|to the Directory, which might vacate his 
which some ships of the convoy were lost,|government, and a frigate from the Unit- 
and the passage lasted sixty-four days. But|ed States, which might carry himself off to 
on the 20th of September, they were in the|be hanged by the populace at Philadelphia, 
Channel, and saw the French coast. Of|would be consequences which it became the 
course, they were all overflowing with senti-|Frenchman’s prudence to avoid. But he 
ment; some gave themselves over to “melan-|could still tyrannize, and the American was 
choly ;” there was an abundance of speeches, |thrown into a dungeon, ironed hands and 
“serious reflexions,” and astonishment “that|feet, and kept there on bread and water 
the land by which they were sailing could |through the months of June and July, under 
no longer be called their country.” ithe equator. Yet the tenuity of this regi- 
On the passage they had been transferred to|men may have saved his life in this horrible 
the Aimable frigate, Captain Granville Lobb,|confinement. He was at length sent on 
who, with his officers treated them with the |board the Decade on her return to France, 
characteristic good nature of British sailors. |to be dealt with according to the pleasure 
They were now ordered to London, where jof the Directory,—a pleasure which would 
they had some interviews with Mr. Wick-|probably have sewt him to perish in the 
ham, secretary in the Duke of Portland’s|ditch of some provincial fortress. But a 
office, relative to French affairs. On one|better fate awaited him. The Decade was 
of these occasions, a man who had been sit-|met on her way by an English frigate, which 
ting in a dark corner of the apartment, re-|attacked and took her. Captain Pierepoint, 
cogaized and spoke to them. “You are|the commander of the English ship, imme- 
saved,” said he; “then all my misfortunes/diately liberated the American, and sent him 
are forgotten.” He was so much reduced|to London, where he was at this time re- 
by ill health, that they could scarce recol-|ceiving assistance from the government, 
lect their friend the American captain. ‘I}which enabled him shortly after to reach his 
am Tilly,” said he, “and you, too, are so|own country. 
much altered, that I could not have known! The whole adventure was now at an end. 
you, but from hearing your names.” The|The exiles were received with great civil- 
alteration, it may be presumed, under the|ity in London, and with peculiar attention 
regimen of Dutch hospitality, reinforced by |by the government, who had rather hast- 
the English table, was of the more favoura-|ily adopted the idea, that they were the 
ble kind. martyrs of their zeal to restore royalty in 
Tilly’s narrative still had some interest|France. Some of them soon after returned 
for them. Within three days atter their|to the continent. Some, among whom was 
escape, the frigate La Decade had brought|Pichegru, the noblest and most sincere of 
her living freight of disappointed statesman-|them all, remained in London, fruitlessly 
ship to shore, a cargo of 193 popular mem-jinvolving themselves in the tortuous plots 
bers, liberal authors, citizen priests, and of the counter-revolutionists, and the equal- 
journalists, each of them worthy to have |ly zealous and often betrayed politics of the 
founded a republic. So prodigious an influx | Bourbon Princes. Pichegru’s fate is pain- 
of politics at once, frightened Jeannet for fully known. A severe consciousness of the 
the stability of his place; and, probably infinite crimes concealed under the name of 
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Republic, gradually compelled him to be- 
come loyal. The very sound of freedom 
was heard no more in France; the Revolu- 
tion had run its natural course, and, after 
plunging the land into bankruptcy and blood 
unexampled in the history of ages, and in- 
sulting alike the human heart and under- 
standing, by the hideous blasphemies of 
Atheism by Law, had delivered the wretch- 
ed and guilty nation into the grasp of a man 
of craft and blood. No land within earthly 
record was ever so thoroughly enslaved. To 
break the chain became the manly ambition 
of Pichegru. But he was betrayed, seized, 
and assassinated. No enemy of Napoleon, 
whose appearance might produce popular 
sympathy, was ever indulged with a trial. 
All were assassinated; Villeneuve, Wright, 
Toussaint, Pichegru, all perished by poison 
or the dagger, in prison. The time was to 
come when their murderer was to feel the 
miseries of a prison, and to perish by a more 
painful death, embittered by the conscious- 
ness that by his own guilt he was undone! 
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south front, both above and below, which 
shaded the brick shell of the house from the 
sun, and afforded a cool and convenient 
lounge for the men. The outhouses of all 
kinds were well thrown back in the rear, so 
that in front there was nothing to intercept 
the sea-breeze. The officers’ quarters stood 
in advance of the men’s barracks, and were, 
as might be expected, still more comfortable; 
and in front of all were the field officers’ 
houses, all of substantial brick and mortar. 
The whole of this superb establishment stood 
in an extensive lawn, not surpassed in beau- 
ty by any nobleman’s park that I had ever 
seen. It was immediately after the rains 
when I visited it; the grass was luxuriant 
and newly cut, and the trees, which grew 
in detached clumps, were most magnificent. 
We clambered up into one of them, a large 
umbrageous wild cotton tree, which cast a 
shadow on the ground—the sun being, as 
already mentioned, right overhead—of thir- 
ty paces in diameter; but still it was but a 
dwarfish plant of its kind, for I have mea- 


sured others whose gigantic shadows, at the 
jsame hour, were upwards of one hundred 
land fifty feet in diameter, and their trunks, 
one in particular that overhangs the Span- 
ish Town road, twenty feet through of solid 
timber; that is, not including the enormous 
spurs that shoot out like buttresses, and end 
in strong twisted roots, that strike deep in- 
to the earth, and form stays, as it were, to 
the tree in all directions. 


escaped, was at this time making fearful ra-| Our object, however—publish it not in 
| Askalon—was, not so much to admire the 


vages amongst the troops and white inhabi- | 
tants of Jamaica generally; nor wasthe squad-|charms of nature, as to enjoy the luxury of 
ron exempted from the afflicting visitation,|a real Havana cigar, in solitary comfort ; 
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Tae malady, from whose fangs I had just 





although it suffered in a smaller degree. and a glorious perch we had selected. The 
I had occasion at this time to visit Uppark|shade was grateful beyond measure. The 


camp, a military post about a mile and a half|fresh breeze was rushing, almost roaring, 
from Kingston, where two regiments of in-|through the leaves and groaning branches, 
fantry, and a detachment of artillery were|and every thing around was green, and fra- 
stationed. grant, and cool, and delicious; by compari- 

In the forenoon I walked out in company |son that is, for the thermometer would, I 
with an officer, a relation of my own, whom|dare say, have still vouched for eighty de- 
I had gone to visit; enjoying the fresh sea-|grees. The branches overhead were alive 
breeze that whistled past us in half a gale} with a variety of beautiful lizards, and birds 
of wind, although the sun was vertical, and|of the gayest plumage; amongst others, a 
shining into the bottom of a pint-pot, as the|score of small chattering green paroquets 
sailors have it, | were hopping close to us, and playing at bo- 

The barracks were built on what appear-| peep from the lower surfaces of the leaves 
ed to me a very dry situation, (although [|of the wild pine, (a sort of Brobdignag pa- 
have since heard it alleged that there was ajrasite, that grows, like the mistletoe, in the 
swamp to windward of it, over which the|clefts of the larger trees,) to which they 
sea-breeze blew, but this I did not see,) con-|clung, as green and shining as the leaves 
siderably elevated above the hot sandy plain| themselves, and ever and anon popping over 
on which Kingston stands, and sloping gen-|their little heads and shoulders to peer at 
tly towards the sea. They were splendid,|ue; while the red-breasted woodpecker kept 
large, airy, two story buildings, well raised |drumming on every hollow part of the bark, 
off the ground on brick pillars, so that there|for all the world like old Kelson, the carpen- 
was a perfectly free ventilation of air be-|ter of the Torch, tapping along the topsides 
tween the surface of the earth and the floor|for the dry rot. All around us the men 
of the first story, as well as through the|were lounging about in the shade, and 
whole of the upper rooms. A large balco-|sprawling on the grass in their foraging 
hy, or piazza, ran along the whole of the!caps and light jackets, with an officer here 
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and there lying reading, or sauntering about, 
bearding Phcebus himself, to watch for a shot 
at a swallow, as it skimmed past; while 
goats and horses, sheep and cattle, were 
browsing the fresh grass, or sheltering them- 
selves from the heat beneath the trees. All 
nature seemed alive and happy—a little 
drowsy from the heat or so, but that did not 
much signify—when two carts, each drawn 
by a mule, and driven by a negro, approach- 
ed the tree where we were perched. A 
solitary sergeant accompanied them, and 
they appeared, when a bowshot distant, to 
be loaded with white deal boxes. 

I paid little attention to them until they 
drove under the tree. “I say, Snowdrop,” 
said the non-commissioned officer, ‘* where 
be them black rascals, them pioneers— 
where is the fateague party, my Lily-white, 
who ought to have had the trench dug by 
this time?” 

“ Dere now,” grumbled the negro, “dere 
now—easy ting to deal wid white gentle- 
man, but devil cannot satisfy dem worsted 
sash.” Then aloud—* Me no know, sir— 
me can’t tell—no for me business to dig hole 
—I only carry what you fill him up wid;” 
and the vampire, looking over his shoulder, 
cast his eye towards his load, and grinned 
until his white teeth glanced from ear to 
ear. 

“ Now,” said the Irish sergeant, “I could 
brain you, but it is not worth while!”—I 
question if he could, however, knowing 
as I did the thickness of their sculls.— 
“Ah, here they come !”—and a dozen half- 
drunken, more than half-naked, bloated, vil- 
lainous-looking blackamoors, with shovels 
and pick-axes on their shoulders, came 
along the road, laughing and singing most 
lustily. They passed beneath where we 
sat, and, when about a stonecast beyond, 
they all jumped into a trench or pit, which 
I had not noticed before, about twenty feet 
long, by eight wide. It was already nearly 
six feet deep, but it seemed they had in- 
structions to sink it further, for they first 
plied their pick-axes, and then began to sho- 
vel out the earth. When they had complet- 
ed their labour, the sergeant, who had been 
superintending their operations, returned to 
where the carts were still standing beneath 
the tree. One of them had six coffins in it, 
with the name of the tenant of each, and 
number of his company, marked in red chalk 
on the smaliest end ! 

“I say, Snowdrop,” said the sergeant, 
**how do you come to have only five bodies, 
when Cucumbershin there has six?” 

“'To be sure I hab no more as five, and 
weight enough too. You no see Corporal 
Bumblechops dere? You knows how big he 
was.” 

“Well, but where is Sergeant Heavy- 
stern? Why did you not fetch him away 
with the others*” 


The negro answered doggedly, “ Massa 
Sergeant, you should remember dem no 
die of consumption—cough you call him— 
nor fever and ague, nor any ting dat waste 
dem—for tree day gone—no 
were mount guard, tout and fat; so ae for 
Sergeant Heavystern, him left in de dead- 
house at the hospital.” 

“TI guessed as much, you dingy tief,”— 
said the Sergeant,—“ but | will break your 
bones, if you don’t give me a sufficing rason 
why you left him”—And he approached 
Snowdrop with his cane raised in act to 
strike. 

“Stop, Massa,” shouted the negro; “me 
wil] tell you—Dr. Plaget desire dat Heavy- 
stern should be leave.” 

“Confound Dr. Plaget !”—and he smote 
the pioneer across the pate, whereby he 
broke his stick, although, as I anticipated, 
without much hurting his man—but the 
sergeant instantly saw his error, and with 
the piece of the baton he gave Snowdrop a 
tap on the shin-bone, that set him pirouet- 
ting on one leg, with the other in his hand, 
like a teetotum. 

“ Why, sir, did you not bring as many as 
Cucumbershin, sir?” 

“* Becaase”’—screamed Snowdrop, in great 
wrath, now all alive and kicking from the 
smart—*“ Becaase Cucumbershin is loaded 
wid light infantry, sir, and all of mine are 
grenadier.—Massa Sergeant dat dem good 
reason surely !”” 

“No, it is not, sir; go back and fetch 
Heavystern immediately, or by the powers 
but I will” 

“ Massa Sergeant you must be mad—Dr. 
Plaget—you won't yeerie—but him say, five 
grenadier—especially wid Corporal Bumble- 
chop for one—is good load—ay, wery tif 
load—equal to seven tallion company (bat- 
talion, | presume,) and more better load, 
great deal, den six light infantry—beside 
him say, tell Sergeant Pivot to send you 
back at five in de afternoon, wid four more 
coffin, by which time he would have anoder 
load, and in trute de load was ready pre- 
pare in the dead-house before I come away, 
only dem were not well cold just yet.” 

I was mightily shocked at all this—but 
my chum took it very coolly.—He slightly 
raised one side of his mouth, and, giving a 
knowing wink with his eye, lighted a fresh 
cigar, and continued to puff away with all 
the composure in the world. 

At length the forenoon wore away, and 
the bugles sounded for dinner, when we ad- 
journed to the mess-room. It was a very 
large and handsome saloon, standing alone 
in the lawn, and quite detached from all the 
other buildings, but the curtailed dimensions 
of the table in the middle of it, and the 





ominous crowding together of the regi- 
mental plate, like a show-table in Rundle 





and Bridge’s back-shop, gave startling proofs 
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of the ravages of “the pestilence that walk- 
eth in darkness, and the destruction that 
wasteth at noon-day;” for although the 
whole regiment was in barracks, there were 
only nine covers laid, one of which was for 
me. The lieutenant-colonel, the major, and 
I believe fifteen officers, had already been 

thered to their fathers, within four months 

m the day on which the regiment landed 
from the transports. Their warfare was 
o’er, and they slept well. At the first, when 
the insidious disease began to creep on 
apace, and to evince its deadly virulence, 
all was dismay and anxiety—downright, sla- 
vish, unmanly fear, even among case-harden- 
ed veterans, who had weathered the whole 
peninsular war, and finished off with Wa- 
terloo.—The next week passed over—the 
mortality increasing, but the dismay decreas- 
ing—and so it wore on, until it reached its 
horrible climax, at the time I speak of, by 
which period there was absolutely no dread 
at all. A reckless gaiety had succeeded— 
not the screwing up of one’s courage for the 
nonce, to mount a breach, or to lay an ene- 
my’s frigate aboard, where the substratum 
of fear is present, but cased over by an ener- 
getic exertion of the will; but an unnatural 
lightheartedness, for which account, ye phi- 
losophers, for I cannot—and this too, amongst 
men who were as steel in the field, yet, 
whenever a common cold overtook them in 
quarters, or a smnall twinge of rheumatic 
pain, would, under other circumstances, have 


caudled and beflannelled themselves, and) 


bored you for your sympathy, at no allow- 
ance, as they say. ‘The major elect, that is, 
the senior captain, was in the chair; as for 
the Lieutenant-Colonel’s vacancy, that was 
too high an aspiration for any man in the 
regiment. A stranger of rank, and interest, 
and money, would of course get that step, 
for the two deaths in the regimental staff 
made but one captain a major, as my neigh- 
bour on the left hand feelingly remarked. 
All was fun and joviality; we had a capital 
dinner, and no allusion, whatever, direct or 
indirect, was made to the prevailing mortal 
epidemic, until the surgeon came in, about 
eight o’clock in the evening. 

“Sit down, doctor,” said the president— 
“take some wine; can recommend the Ma- 
deira,—Claret but so, so—your health.” The 
doctor bowed, and soon became as happy 
and merry as the rest; so we carried on, 
until about ten o’clock, when the lights be- 
gan to waltz a little, and propagate also, 
and I found I had got enough, or, peradven- 
ture, a little more than enough, when the 
senior captain rose, and walked very com- 
posedly out of the room—but I noticed him 
pinch the doctor’s shoulder as he passed. 

The Medico thereupon stole quietly after 
him; but we did not seem to miss either— 
a young sub had usurped the deserted throne, 
and there we were all once more in full ca- 
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reer, singing and bousing, and cracking bad 
jokes to our heart’s content. Bye-and-bye, 
in comes the Doctor once more. 

“ Doctor,” quoth young sub, “take some 
wine; can’t recommend the Madeira this 
time,” mimicking his predecessor very suc- 
cessfully ; “the Claret, you know, has been 
condemned, but a little hot brandy and wa- 
ter, eh?” 

The doctor once more bowed his pate, 
made his hot stuff, and volunteered a song. 
—After he had finished, and we had all 
hammered on the table to his honour and 
glory, until every thing danced again, as if 
it had been a matter of very trivial concern, 
he said, “Sorry I was away so long; but old 
Spatterdash has got a deused thick skin, I 
can tell you—could scarcely get the lancet 
into him—I thought I should have had to 
send for a spring phleem—to tip him the 
veterinary you know—and he won't take 
physic: sol fear he will have but a poor 
chance.” 

Spatterdash was no cther than mine host 
who had just vacated ! 

“What, do you really think he is in for 
it?” said the second oldest captain, who sat 
next tome; and as he spoke he drew his 
leg from bencath the table, and, turning out 
his dexter heel, he seemed to contemplate 
the site of the prospective fixed spur. 

“TI do, indeed,” quoth Doctor Plaget. He 
died within three days ! 

But as Ido not intend to write an essay 
on yellow fever, 1 will make an end, and 
get on shipboard as fast as I can, after stat- 
ing one strong fact, authenticated to me by 
many unimpeachable witnesses. It is this; 
that this dreadful epidemic, or contagious 
fever—call it which you will—has never 
appeared, or been propagated at or beyond 
an altitude of 3000 feet above the level of 
the sea, although people seized with it on 
the hot sultry plains, and removed thither, 
have unquestionably died. In a country like 
Jamaica, with a range of lofty mountains 
far exceeding this height, intersecting the 
island through nearly its whole length, might 
not government, after satisfying themselves 
of the truth of the fact, improve on the hint? 
Might not a main guard suffice in Kingston, 
for instance, while the regiments where in 
quarters half-way up the Liguanea Moun- 
tains, within twelve miles actual distance 
from the town, and within view of it, so 
that during the day, by a semaphore on the 
mountain, and another at the barrack of the 
outpost, a constant and instantaneous com- 
munication could be kept up, and if need 
were, by lights in the night. 

The admiral, for instance, had a sema- 
phore in the stationary flag-ship at Port- 
Royal, which communicated with another 
at his Pen, or residence, near Kingston; 





aud this again rattled off the information to 
the mountain retreat, where he occasionally 
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retired to careen; and it is fitting to state|ridden out, there was no one who could 
also, that in all the mountain districts of|make the proper signal for it. So the old 
Jamaica which | visited, there is abundance|housekeeper took this singular method of 
of excellent water and plenty of fuel. These| having the cart dispatched, and it was sent 
matters are worth consideration, one would|off accordingly. 

think; however, al/ons—it is no business of} For the first week after I entered on my 
Tom Cringle’s. new office, I was busily engaged on board ; 

Speaking of telegraphing, I will relate|during which time my mind was quite made 
an anecdote here, if you will wait until I}up, that the most rising man in his Majes- 
mend my pen. I! had landed at Greenwich |ty’s service, beyond all compare, was Lieu- 
wharf on duty—this was the nearest point/tenant Thomas Cringle, third of the Fire- 
of communication between Port-Royal and|brand. During this eventful period I never 
the admiral’s pen—where, finding the flag|addressed a note to any friend on shore, or to 
ee he drove me up in his ketureen|a brother officer, without writing in the left 

» lunch. While we were regaling our-| he und lower corner of the envelope, “ Lieu- 
saiven the old signal man came into the|tenant Cringle,” and clapping three dashing 
piazza, and with several most remarkable/&c. &c. &c.’s below the party’s name for 
obeisances, gave us to know that there were | whom it was intended. 
flags hoisted on the signal mast, at the moun-| “ Must let °em know that an officer of my 
tain settlement, of which he could make no-|rank in the service knows somewhat of the 
thing—the uppermost was neither the inter-| courtesies of life, eh?” 
rogative, the affirmative, nor the negative, | In about ten days, however, we had got- 
nor in fact any thing that with the book he|ten the ship into high order and ready for sea, 
could make sense of. “Odd enough,” said|and now the glory and honour of command, 
the lieutenant; “hand me the glass,” and|like my only epaulet, that had been soaked 
he peered away for half a minute. “Con-| while on duty in one or two showers, and 
found me if I can make heads or tails of it| afterwards regularly bronzed in the sun, be- 
either; there, Cringle, what do you think '| gan to tarnish, and lose the new gloss, like 
How do you construe it?” I took the tele-jevery thing else in this weary world. It 
scope. Uppermost there was hoisted on the} was about this time, while sitting at break- 
signal mast a large table cloth, not alto-|fast in the gun-room one fine morning, with 
gether immaculate, and under it a towel, as|the other officers of our mess, gossiping about 
I guessed, for it was too opake for bunting,|I hardly remember what, that we heard the 
and too white, although I could not affirm|captain’s voice on deck. 
that it was fresh out of the fold either. “Call the first Lieutenant.” 

“I am puzzled,” said I, as I spied away} “He is at breakfast, sir,” said the man, 
again. Meanwhile there was no acknow-| whoever he might have been, to whom the 
‘adement made at our semaphore—“ There, order was addressed. 

“own they go,” I continned—* Why, it must} “ Never mind then—Here, Boatswain’s 
be. mistake—Stop, here’s a new batch go-' mate—pipe away the men who were cap- 
ing »p above the green trees—There goes/'tured in the boats; tell them to clean them- 
the table cloth once more, and the towel,'selves, and send Mr. *** to me”—(This was 
and———deuce take me, if I can compare/the officer who had been taken prisoner 
the lowermost to any thing but a dishclout |along with them in the first attack)—“ they 
—why, it must be a dishclout.” ‘are wanted in Kingston at the trial to-day. 

The flags, or substitutes for them, stream- | —Stop—tell Mr. Cringle also to get ready 
ed another minute in the breeze, but as|to go in the gig.” 
there was still no answer made from ourend! ‘The pirates, to the amount of forty-five, 
of the string, they were once more hauled!|had been transferred to Kingston jail some 
down—we waited another minute—* Why, |days previously, preparatory to their trial, 
here goes the same signal up again, table-|which, as above mentioned, was fixed for 
cloth, towel, dishclout, and all—What the |this day. 
diable have we got here? A red ball, two! We pulled cheerily up to Kingston, and, 
pennants under—What can that mean!—jlanding at the Wherry wharf, marched 
Ball—it is the bonnet-rouge, or I am alalong the hot dusty streets, under a broiling 
Dutchman, with two short streamers”—/sun, Captain, N , the other Lieutenant, 
Another look—* A red night cap and a pair|and myself, in full puff, leading the van, fol- 
of stockings, by all that is portentous!” ex-|lowed by about fourteen seamen, in white 
claimed I. straw hats, with broad black ribbons, and 

“Ah, I see, I see!” said the lieutenant, ‘clean white frocks and trowsers, headed by 
laughing—“ signal man, acknowledge it.” [a boatswain’s mate, with his silver w histle 

It was done, and down came all the flags | |hung round his neck. As respectable a tail 
inatrice. It appeared on inquiry, that the jas any Christian could desire to swing be- 
washing cart, which ought to have been | hind him, and, man for man, I would wil- 
sent up that morning, had been forgotten ; ilingly have perilled my promotion upon 
and the Admiral and his secretary having' their walloping, with no offensive weapons 
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but their stretchers the Following, clay- 
mores and all, of any proud, disagreea- 
ble, would-be-mighty mountaineer, that ever 
turned up his supercilious, whiskey-blossom- 
ed snout at Baillie Jarvie. On they came, 
square shouldered, narrow-flanked, tall, strap- 
ping fellows, tumbling and rolling about the 
piazzas in knots of three and four, until, at 
the corner of King Street, they came bolt 
up upon a well-known large, fat brown 
lady, famous for her manufacture of spruce 
beer. 

“ Avast, avast a bit””—sung out one of the 
topmen—“ let the nobs heave a-head, will 
ye, and let’s have a pull.” 

“ Here, old mother Slush,” sung out ano- 
ther of the cutter’s crew—‘“ Hand us up a 
dozen bottles of spruce, do you hear ?” 

“ Dozen battle of pruce !” groaned the old 
woman—* who shall pay me?” 

“Why, do you think the Firebrands are 
thieves, you old canary, you ?” 

*“ How much, eh?” said the boatswain’s 
mate. 

“Twelve feepennies,” quoth the matron. 

“Oh, ah!” said one of the men—“twelve 
times five is half a crown; there’s a dollar 
for you, old mother Popandchokem—now 
give me back five shillings.” 

“ Eigh, oh!” whined out the spruce mer- 
chant; “you dem rascal, who tell you dat 
your dollar more wort den any one else mo- 
ney—eh! How can give you back five shil- 
ling, and keep back twelve feepenny—eh ?”’ 

The culprit who had stood the Cocker of 
the company, had by this time gained his 
end, which was to draw the fat damsel a 
step or two from the large tub half full of 
water, where the bottles were packed, and 
to engage her attention by stirring up her 
bile, or corruption, as they call it in Scot- 
land, while his mess-mates .ustantly seized 
the opportunity, and a bottle apiece also, 
and, as I turned round to look for them, 
there they all were ina circle, taking the 
meridian altitude of the sun, or as if they 
had been taking aim at the pigeons on the 
eaves of the houses above them with Indian 
mouth-tubes. 

They then replaced the bottles in the tub, 
paid the woman more than she asked ; but, by 
way of taking out the change, they chucked 
her stern foremost into the water amongst 
her merchandise, and then shouldered the 
vessel, old woman and all, and away they 
staggered with her, the empty bottles clat- 
tering together in the water, and the old 
lady swearing and bouncing and squattering 
amongst them, while Jack shouted to her to 
hold her tongue, or they would let her go by 
the run bodily. Thus they stumped in the 
wake of their captain, until he arrived at 
the door of the Court-house, to the great 
entertainment of the bystanders, cutting the 
strings that confined the corks of the stone 
bottles as they bowled along, popping the 
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spruce into each other’s faces, and the faces 
of the negroes, as they ran out of the stores 
to look at Jack in his frolic, and now and 
then taking a shot at the old woman's cock- 
ernony itself, as she was held kicking and 
spurring high above their heads. 

At length the captain, who was no great 
way ahead, saw what was going on, which 
was the signal for dousing the whole afiair, 
spruce-woman, tub, and bottles, and the 
party gathered themselves up, mustered close 
aboard of us, as grave as members of the 
General Assembly. 

The regular Court-house of the city be- 
ing under repair, the Admiralty Sessions 
were held in a large room occupied tempo- 
rarily for the purpose. At one end, raised 
two steps above the level of the floor, was 
the bench, on which were seated the judge 
of the Admiralty Court, supported by two 
post-captains in full uniform, who are ex-of- 
ficio judges of this court in the colonies, one 
on each side. On the right the jury, com- 
posed of merchants of the place, and re- 
spectable planters of the neighbourhood, were 
enclosed in a sort of box, with a common 
white pine railing separating it from the 
rest of the court. There was a long table 
in front of the bench, at which a lot of black 
robed devils, limbs of lawyers, were ranged 
—but both amongst them, and on the bench, 
the want of the cauliflower wigs was sorely 
felt by me, as well as by the seamen, who 
considered it little less than murder, that 
men in crops—black shock-pated fellows— 
should sit in judgment on their fellow-crea- 
tures, where life and death were in the 
scales. 

On the left hand of the bench, the motley 
public—white, black, and of every interme- 
diate shade—were grouped ; as also in front 
of the dock, which was large. It might 
have been made with a view to the pos- 
sibility of fifteen unfortunates or so being 
arraigned at one time; but now there 
were no fewer ten forty-three jammed and 
pegged together into it, like sheep in a 
Smithfield pen the evening before market- 
day. These were the forty thieves—the 
pirates. They were all, without exception, 
clean, well shaven, and decently rigged in 
white trowsers, linen or check shirts, and 
held their broad Panama sombreros in their 
hands. 

Most. of them wore the red silk sash round 
the waist. ‘They had generally large bushy 
whiskers, and not a few had car-rings of 
massive gold, (why call wearing ear-rings 
puppyism? Shakspeare wore ear-rings, or 
the Chandos portrait lies,) and chains of 
the same metal round their necks, support- 
ing, as I concluded, a crucifix, hid in the 
bosom of the shirt.—A Spaniard cannot 
murder a man comfortably, if he has not his 
crucifix about him. 

They were, ee the most daring, 
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intrepid, Salvator Rosa-looking men I had 
ever seen. Most of them were above the 
middle size, and the spread of their shoul- 
ders, the grace with which their arms were 
hung, and finely developed muscles of the 


rion-like curls that clustered thick and rich- 
ly on his high, pale, broad forehead. His 
|eyes were large, black, and swimming, like 
ja woman's; his nose straight and thin; and 
‘such a mouth, such an under lip, full and 


chest and neck, the latter exposed complete-| melting: and teeth regular and white, and 


ly by the folding back of their shirt collars, 
cut large and square, after the Spanish fa- 
shion, beat the finest boat’s crew we could} 
muster all to nothing. Some of them were 
of mixed blood, that is, the cross between 
the European Spaniard and the aboriginal 
Indian of Cuba, a race long since sacrificed 
on the altar of Mammon, the white man’s 
god. 

Their hair, generally speaking, was long, 
and curled over the forehead, black and 
glossy, or hung cown to their shoulders in 
ringlets, thata dandy of the second Charles’ 
time would have given his little finger for. | 
The foreliead in most was high and broad, 
and of a clear olive; the nose straight, 
springing boldly from the brow, the cheeks 
oval, and the mouth—every Spaniard has a 
beautiful mouth, until he spoils it with the 
beastly cigar, as far as his well-formed firm | 
lips can be spoiled; but his teeth he gene-| 
rally does destroy early in life. Take the! 
whole, however, and deduct for the teeth, I| 
had never seen so handsome a set of men;! 
and I am sure no woman, had she been! 
there, would have gainsayedme. They stood | 
up, and looked forth upon their judges and} 
the jury like brave men, desperadoes though 
they were. They were, without exception, 
calm and co!!ected as if aware that they 
had small chance of’ escape, but stil! deter-| 
mined not to give that chance away. One 
young man especially attracted my atten- 
tion, from the bold, cool seli-possession of 
his bearing. He was in the very front of 
the dock, and dressed in no way different! 
from the rest, so far as his under garments 
were concerned, unless it were that they 
were of a finer quality. He wore a short! 
green velvet jacket, profusely studded with 
knobs and chains, like small chain-shot, of 
solid gold, similar to the shifting button 
lately introduced by our dandies in their 
waistcoats. It was not put on, but hung on! 
one shoulder, being fastened across his breast 
by the two empty sleeves tied together in 
a knot. He also wore the red silk sash, 
through which a broad gold cord ran twin- 
ing like the strand of a rope. He had no 
ear-rings, but his hair was the most beauti- 
ful I had ever seen in a male—long and 
black, jet-black and glossy. It was turned 
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utterly free from the pollution of tobacco ; 
and a beautifully moulded smal! chin, round- 
ing off, and merging in his round, massive, 
muscular neck. 


I had never seen so fine a face, such per- 
fection of features, and such a clear, dark, 
smooth skin. It was a finer face than Lord 
Byron’s, whom I had seen more than once, 
and wanted that hellish curl of the lip; and, 
as to figure, he could, to look at kim, at 
any time have eaten up his lordship stoop 
and roop to his breakfast. It was the coun- 
tenance, in a word, of a most beautiful youth, 
melancholy, indeed, and anxious—evidently 
anxious; for the large pearls that coursed 
each other down his forehead and cheek, 
and the slight quivering of the under lip, 
every now and then evinced the powerful 
struggle that was going on within. His 
figure was, if possible, superior to his face. 
It was not quite filled up, set, as we call it, 
but the arch of his chest was magnificent, 
his shoulders square, arms well put on; but 
his neck—* Have you seen the Apollo, neigh- 
bour ?”—* No, but the cast of it at Somerset- 
House.” —“ Well, that will do—so you know 
the sort of a neck he had.” His waist 
was fine, hips beautifully moulded ; and, al- 
though his under limbs were shrouded in 
his wide trowsers, they were evidently of a 
piece with what was seen and developed; 
and this was vouched for by the turn of his 
ancle and well-shaped foot, on which he 
wore a small Spanish grass slipper, fitted 
with great nicety. He was at least six feet 
two in height, and such as I have described 
I There he stood, with his two hands 
grasping the rail before him, and looking in- 
tently at a wigless lawyer who was opening 
the accusation, while he had one ear turned 
a little towards the sworn interpreter of the 
court, whose province it was, at every pause, 
to explain to the prisoners what the learned 
gentleman was stating. From time to time 
he said a word or two to a square-built, dark, 
ferocious-looking man standing next him, 
apparently about forty years of age, who, as 
weil as his fellow-prisoners, appeared to pay 
him great respect; and I could notice the 
expression of their countenances change as 
his rose or fell. 


nim. 


The indictment had been read before I 


up and fastened in a club on the crown of| 


his head with a large pin, I should rather| came in, and, as already mentioned, the law- 
say skewer, of silver; but the outlandish-|yer was proceeding with his accusatory 
ness of the fashion was not offensive, when|speech, and, as it appeared to me, the young 
I came to take into the account the beauty |Spaniard had some difficulty in understand- 
of the plaiting, and of the long raven love|ing the interpreter’s explanation. When- 
locks that hung down behind each of his|ever he saw me, he exclaimed, “ Ah-aqui 
emall transparent ears, and the short Hype-' viene el Sefior Teniente—ahora sabremos— 
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ahora, ahora;” and he beckoned to me to 
draw near. I did so. ae 

« | beg pardon, Mr. Cringle,” he said in 
Spanish, with the ease and grace of a no- 
bleman—*“ but I believe the interpreter to 
be incapable, and I am certain that what I 
say is not fittingly explained to the judges; 
neither do I believe he can give me a sound 
notion of what the advocate is alleging 
againstus. May I entreat you to solicit the 
bench for permission to take his place? I 
know you will expect no apology for the 
trouble from a man in my situation.” 

This unexpected address in open court 
took me fairly aback, and I stopped short 
while in the act of passing the open space 
in front of the dock, which was kept clear 
by six marines in white jackets, whose mus- 
kets, fixed bayonets, and uniform caps, 
seemed out of place to my mind in a crimi- 
nal court. The lawyer suddenly suspended 
his harangue, while the judges fixed their 
eyes on me, and so did the audience, con- 
found them! ‘To be the focus of so many 
eyes was trying to my modesty; for, al- 
though I had mixed a littie in the world, 
and was not altogether unacquainted with 
bettermost society, still, below any little 
manner that I had acquired, there was, and 
always will be, an under stratum of bash- 
fulness, or sheepishness, or mauvaise honte, 
call it which you will; and the torture, the 
breaking on the wheel, with which a man 
of that temperament perceives the eyes of a 
whole court-house, for instance, attracted to 
him, none but a bashful man can under- 
stand. At length I summoned courage to 
speak. 

“* May it please your honours, this poor 
fellow, on his own behalf, and on the part 
of his fellow-prisoners, complains of the 
incapacity of the sworn interpreter, and re- 
quests that I may be made the channel of 
communication in his stead.” 

This was a tremendous effort, and once 
more the whole blood of my body rushed to 
my cheeks and forehead, and I * sweat ex- 
tremely.”’ The judges, he of the black robe 
and those of the epaulet, communed toge- 
ther. 

“Have you any objection to be sworn, 
Mr. Cringle ?” 

‘None in the least, provided the court 
considers me competent, and the accused 
are willing to trust to me.” 

“ Si, si!” exclaimed the young Spaniard, 
as if comprehending what was going on— 
**Somos contentos—todos, todos !’’ and he 
looked round, like a prince, on his fellow 
culprits. A low murmuring, * Si, si—con- 
tento, contento !” passed amongst the group. 

‘*The accused, please your honours, are 
willing to trust to my correctness.” 

“ Pray, Mr. Cringle, don’t make yourself 
the advocate of these men, mind that,”’ said 
the lawyer sans wig. 
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“I don’t intend it, sir,” I said, slightly 
stung; “* but if you had suffered what I have 
done at their hands, peradventure such a 
caution to you would have been unneces- 
sary.” 

The sarcasm told, I was glad to see; but 
remembering where I was, [ hauled out of 
action with the man of words, simply giv- 
ing the last shot, “I am sure no English 
gentleman a leetle emphasis on the word, 
** will throw any difficulty in the way of the 
poor fellows being made aware of what is 
given in evidence against them, bad as they 
may be.” 

He was about rejoining, for a lawyer 
would as soon let you have the last word as 
a sweep or a baker the wall, when the offi- 
cer of court approached and swore me in, 
and the trial proceeded. 

The whole party were proved by fifty wit- 
nesses to have been taken in arms on board 
of the schooners in the Cove ; and farther, it 
was proved that ne commission or authority 
to cruise whatsoever was found on board any 
of them, a strong proof that they were pi-: 
rates. 

“Que dice, que dice?’ inquired the 
young Spaniard already mentioned. 

I said that the court seemed to infer, and 
were pressing it on the jury, that the ab- 
sence of any commission or letter of marque 
from a superior officer, or from any of the 
Spanish authorities, was strong evidence 
that they were marauders—in fact pirates. 

* Ah!” he exclaimed ; “ gracias, gracias!” 
Then with an agitated hand he drew from 
his bosom a parchment, folded like the ma- 
nifest of a merchant ship, and at the same 
moment the gruff fierce-looking elderly man 
did the same, with another similar instru- 
ment from his own breast. 

‘“‘ Here, here are the commissions—her« 
are authorities from the Captain-General ot 
Cuba. Read them.” 

I looked over them; they were regular to 
all appearance, at least as there were no au- 
tographs in court of the Spanish Viceroy, or 
any of his officers, whose signatures, either 
real or forged, were affixed to the instru- 
ments, with which to compare them. There 
was a great chance, I conjectured, so far as 
I saw, that they would be acquitted; and in 
this case, we, his majesty’s officers, would 
have been converted into the transgressing 
party; for if it were established that the ves- 
sels taken, were bona fide Guarda Costa’s, 
we should be placed in an awkward predi- 
cament, in having captured them by force ot 
arms, not tu take into account the having 
violated the sanctity of a friendly port. 

But I could see that this unexpected pro- 
duction of regular papers by their officers 
had surprised the pirates themselves, as 
much as it had done me,—whether it was a 
heinous offence of mine or not to conceal 
this impression from the court, (there is 
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some dispute about the matter to this hour 
between me and my conscience, ) I can’t tell ; 
but I was determined to stick scrupulously 
to the temporary duties of my office, without 
stating what I suspected, or even translating 
some sudden expressions overheard by me, 
that would have shaken the credibility of 
the documents. 

**Comissiones, comissiones!” for in- 
stance, was murmured by a weatherbeaten 
Spaniard, with a fine bald head, from which 
two small tufts of grey hair stood out above 
his ears, and with a superb Moorish face— 
“¢ Comissiones—Si hay comissiunes, el Di- 
ablo mismo, les ha hecho!” 


The court was apparently nonplussed—| 


not so the wigless man of law. His pea- 
green visage assumed a more fiendish hue, 
and the expression of his eyes became dam- 
nable and blasting. He looked altogether 
like a cat sure of her mouse, but willing to 
let it play in fancied joy of escaping, as he 
said softly to the Jew crier, who was perch-| 
ed in a high chair above the heads of the) 
people, like an ugly corbie in its dirty nest| 
—* Crier, call Job Rumbletithump, mate 
of the Porpoise.” 

“ Job Rumbletithump, come into court !” 

“‘ Here,” quoth Job, as a stout bluff ho- 
nest-looking sailor rolled into the witness’s 
box. 

** Now, clerk of the crown, please to 
swear in the mate of the Porpoise.” Itwas 
done. ‘ Now, my man, you were taken go- 
ing through the Caicos Passage in the Por- 











poise by pirates, in August last—were you 


vert the current of his speech into a loud 
“whew.” 

‘Seared you on the whew!” quoth the 
facetious lawyer, determined to have his 
jest, even in the face of forty-three of his 
fellow-creatures trembling on the brink of 
eternity. ‘“ Explain, sir—tell the court 
where you were seared, and how you were 
seared, and all about your being seared.” 

Job twisted, and lolloped about, as if he 
was looking out for some opening to bolt 
through ; but all egress was shat up. 

“ Why, please your honour,” the elo- 
quent blood mantling in his honest sunburnt 
cheeks; while from my heart I pitied the 
poor fellow, for he was absolutely broiling 
in his bashfulness—“* He seared me on—on 
—why, please your honour, he seared me 
on—with a redhot iron !” . 

““ Why, I guessed as much, if he seared 
you at all; but where did he sear you? 
Come now,” coaxingly, “ tell the court 
where and how he applied the actual cau- 
tery.” 

Job being thus driven to his wit’s end, 
turned and stood at bay. “ Now I will tell 
you, your honour, if you will but sit down 
for a moment, and answer me one question.” 

“ To be sure ; why, Job, you brighten on 
us. There, I am down—now for your 
question.” 

*“* Now, sir,” quoth Rumbletithump, imi- 
tating his tormentor’s manner much more 
cleverly than I expected, “what part of 
your honour’s body touches your chair ?”’ 

** How, sir!” said the man of words— 


not?” i**how dare you, sir, take such a liberty, 
* Yes, sir.”” jour” while a murmuring laugh hummed 
“Turn your face to the jury, and speak! through the court. 

up, sir. Do you see any of the honest men| “Now, sir, since you won’t answer me, 

who made free with you in that dock, sir?|sir,” said Job, elevated by his victory, 
The mate walked up to the dock, stopped, | while his hoarse voice roughened into a loud 

and fixed his eyes intently on the young) growl, “I will answer myself. I was sear- 





Spaniard. I stared breathlessly at him also. | 
e grows pale as death—his lip quivers—| 
the large drops of sweat once more burst; 
from his brow. I grew sick, sick. 
“ Yes, your honour,” said the mate. 


ed, sir, where you ought to be.” 
“Silence !”’ quoth the crier, at this in- 
stant drowning the mate’s voice, so that I 
could not catch the word he used. 
** And there you have it, sir. Put me in 


“Yes—ah!” said the devil’s limb, |jail, if you like, sir.” 


chuckling—* we are getting on the trail at} 
last. Can you swear tomore than one?” | 
* Yes, your honour.” 
“Yes!” again responded the sans wig. | 
** How many ?”’ 
The man counted them off. “ Fifteen, 


sir. That young fellow there is the man} 
who cut Captain Spurtel’s throat, after vio-| 


! 


lating his wife before his eyes.” 

“God forgive me, is it possible ?”’ gasped 
Thomas Cringle. 

“There’s a monster in human form for 


you, gentlemen,” continued devil’s limb. | 


**Go on, Mr. Rumbletithump.” 
“That other man next him hung me up| 





The murmur was bursting out into a guf- 
faw, when the judge interfered. But there 
was no longer any attempt at ill-timed jest- 
ing on the part of the bar, which was but 
bad taste at the best on so solemn an occa- 
sion. 

Job continued, **I was burnt into the 
very muscle, until I told where the gold 
was stowed away.” 

“ Aha !”’ screamed the lawyer, forgetting 
his recent discomfiture in the gladness of 
-< “And all the rest were abetting, 
eh? 

“The rest of the fifteen were, sir’ —— 

But the prosecutor, a glutton in his way, 





by the heels, and seared me on the bare’’| had thought he had bagged the whole forty- 
—— Here honest Job had just time to di-|three. And so he ultimately did before the 
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evening closed in, as most of the others 
were identified by other witnesses; and 
when they could not actually be sworn to, 
the piracies were brought home to them by 
circumstantial evidence; such, for instance, 
as having been captured on board of the 
craft we had taken, which again were iden- 
tified as the very vessels which had plun- 
dered the merchantmen and murdered seve- 
ra! of their crews, so that by six o’clock the 
jury had returned a verdict of Guilty—and I} 
believe there never was a juster—against 
the whole of them. The finding and sen- 
tence of death following thereupon, seemed 
not to create any strong effect upon the pri- 
soners. ‘They had all seen how the trial 
was going; and, long before this, the bitter- 
ness of death seemed to be past. 

I could hear one of our boat’s crew, who} 
was standing behind me, say to his neigh- 
bour, “ Why, Tom, surely he is in aie. 
Why, he don’t mean to condemn them to be 
hanged seriously, without his wig, eh?” | 

Immediately after the judgment was pro-| 
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but all of them calm, and evincing no un- 
manly fear of death. 

I don’t know if other people have noticed 
it, but this was one of several instances 
where I have seen foreigners—Frenchmen, 
Italians, and Spaniards, for instance, meet 
death, inevitable death, with greater firm- 
ness than British soldiers or sailors. Let 
me explain. In the field, or grappling in 
mortal combat, on the blood-slippery quar- 
terdeck of an enemy’s vessel, a British sol- 
dier or sailor is the bravest of the brave. No 
soldier or sailor of any other country, sav- 
ing and excepting those damned Yankees, 
can stand against him—they would be ut- 
terly overpowered—their hearts would fail 
them—they would either be cut down— 
thrust through, or they would turn and flee. 
Yet those same men who have turned and 
fled, will meet death, but it must be, as I 
said, inevitable, unavoidable death, not only 
more firmly than their conquerors would do 
in their circumstances, but with an intrepi- 
dity—oh, do not cal] it indifference !—alto- 


nounced, which, both as to import, and lite-|gether astonishing. Be it their religion, or 
rally, I had translated to them, Captain|their physical conformation, or what it may; 
N , who was sitting on the bench beside/all I have to do with, is the fact which I re- 
his brother officers, nodded to me, “I say|cord as undeniable. Out of five-and-twenty 
Mr. Cringle, tell the coxswain to call Pearl,|individuals, in the present instance, not a 





if you please.” | 

I passed the word to one of the Fire-| 
brand’s marines, who was on duty, who! 
again repeated the order toa seaman who 
was standing at the door. 

“I say, Moses, call the clergyman.” 

Now this Pearl was no other than the sea- 
man who pulled the stroke-oar in the gig; a 
very handsome negro, and the man who af-| 
terwards forked Whiffle out of the water—| 
tall, powerful, and muscular, and altogether| 
one of the best men in the ship. The rest 
of the boat’s crew, from his complexion, had 
fastened the sobriquet of the clergyman on) 
him. 

“ Call the clergyman.” 

The superseded interpreter, who was 
standing near, seeing I took no notice, im- 
mediately traduced this literally to the un-| 
happy men. A murmur arose amongst them. | 

* Que—el padre ya? Somos en Capillo| 


entonces—poco tiempo, poco tiempo !” 


They had thought that the clergyman 
having been sent for, the sentence was im- 
mediately to be executed, but I undeceived 
them; and, in ten minutes after they were 
condemned, they were marched off under a 
heavy escort of foot to the jail. 1 must make 
along story short. ‘T'wo days afterwards, I 
was ordered with the launch to Kingston, | 
early in the morning, to receive twenty-five | 


| 
; 





sigh was heard, nor a moan, nor a querulous 
word. They stepped lightly into the boats, 
and seated themselves in silence. When 
told by the seamen to make room, or to shift 
so as not to be in the way of the oars, they 
did so with alacrity, and almost with an air of 
civility, although they knew that within half 
an hour their earthly career must close for 
ever. 

The young Spaniard who had stood for- 
ward so conspicuously on the trial, was in 
my boat; in stepping in, he accidentally 
trode on my foot in passing forward; he 
turned and apologized, with much natural 
politeness—* He hoped he had not hurt me?”” 

I answered kindly, I presume—who could 
have done so harshly? This emboldened 
him apparently, for he stopped, and asked 
leave to sit by me. I consented, while an 
incomprehensible feeling crept over me; 
and when once I had time to recollect my- 
self, I shrunk from him, as a blood-stained 
brute, with whom even in his extremity it 
was unfitting for me to hold any intercourse. 
When he noticed my repugnance to remain 
near him, he addressed me hastily as if 
afraid that I would destroy the opportunity 
he seemed to desire. 

“* God did not always leave me the slave 
of my passions,” he said, in a low, deep, 
most musical voice. “The day has been 


of the pirates who had been ordered for exe-| when I would have shrunk as you do,—but 
cution that morning at Gallows Point. It|time presses. You have a mother?” said 
was little past four in the morning when we} he—I assented—*and an only sister?” As 
arrived at the Wherry wharfj»where they|it happened, he was right here too. ‘ And 
were already clustered, with their hands pi-|—and”’—here he hesitated, and his voice 
nioned behind their backs, silent and sad,|shook and trembled with the most intense 
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and heart-crushing emotion—“ y una mas 
cara que ambos?”’—Mary, you can tell 
whether in this he did not also speak truth. 
I acknowledged there was another being 
more dear to me than either. “Then,” 
said he, “take this chain from my neck, 
and the crucifix, and a small miniature from 
my bosom; but not yet—not till I leave the 
boat. You will find an address affixed to 
the string of the latter. Your course of 
service may lead you to St. Jago—if not, a 
brother officer may”—His voice became in- 
audible; his hot scalding tears dropped fast 
on my hand, and the ravisher, the murderer, 
the pirate, wept as an innocent and helpless 
infant. ‘* You will deliver it. Promise a 
dying man—promise a great sinner.” But 
it was momentary—he quelled the passion 
with a fierce and savage energy, as he said 
sternly, “* Promise! Promise!’ I did so, 
and I fulfilled it. The day broke. I took 
the jewels and miniature from his neck, as 
he led the way with the firm step of a hero 
in ascending the long gibbet. The halters 
were adjusted, when he stepped towards 
the side I was on, as far as the rope would 
let him, ** Dexa me verla—dexa me verla, 
una ves mas!” I held up the miniature. 
He looked—he glared intensely at it. 
** Adios, Maria, seas feliz mi querida—fe- 
liz—feliz— Maria—adios—adios— Maria— 
Mar” 

The rope severed thy name from his heart, 
sweet girl; but not until it also severed his 
soul from his body, and sent him to his 
tremendous account—young in years, but 
old in wickedness—to answer at that tribu- 
nal, where we must all appear, to the God 
whomade him, and whose gifts he had so fear- 
fully abused, for thy broken heart and early 
death, amongst the other scarlet atrocities of 
his short but ill spent life. 

The signal had been given—the lumber- 
ing flap of the long drop was heard, and 
five-and-twenty human beings were waver- 
ing in the sea-breeze in the agonies of 
death! The other eighteen suffered on the 
same spot the week following ; and for long 
after this fearful and bloody example struck 
terror into the Cuba fishermen. 

‘Strange now, that the majority—ahem 
—of my beauties and favourites through 
life have been called Mary. There is my 
own Mary—en peu passez, certainly—but 
deil mean her, fora half a dozen lit——Now, 
Tom Cringle, don’t bother with your senti- 
mentality, but get along, do—Well, I will 

et along—but have patience, you Hottentot 
enus—you Lord Nugent, you. So once 
more we make sail.” 

Next morning, soon after gun-fire, I land- 
ed at the Wherry wharf in Port-Royal. It 
was barely daylight, but, to my surprise, I 
found my friend Peregrine Whiffle seated 
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wharf, smoking a cigar. This piece of fur- 
niture is an arm chair, strongly framed with 
hard-wood, over which, back and bottom, a 
tanned hide is stretched, which, in a hot 
climate, forms a most luxurious seat, the 
back tumbling out to an angle of 45 de- 
grees, while the skin yields to every move- 
ment, and does not harbour a nest of biting 
ants, or a litter of scorpions, or any other of 
the customary occupants of a cushion that 
has been in Jamaica for a year. 

He did not know me as I passed ; but his 
small glimmering red face instantly identifi- 
ed the worthy little old man to me. 

'** Good morning, Mr. Whiffle—the top of 
the morning to you, sir.” 

“‘Hillo,” responded Peregrine—* Tom, 
is it you’—how d’ye do, man—how d’ye 
do?” and he started to his feet, and almost 
embraced me. 

Now, I had never met the said Peregrine 
Whiffle but twice in my life; once at Mr. 
Fyall’s and once during the few days I re- 
mained in Kingston, before I set out on my 
travels; but he was a warm-hearted kindly 
old fellow, and, from knowing all my friends 
there very intimately, he, as a matter of 
course, became equally familiar with me. 

** Why the diable came you not to see me, 
man? Have been here for change of air, to 
recruit, you know, after that demon, the 
gout, had been so perplexing me, ever since 
you came to anchor—the Firebrand, I mean 
—as for you, you have been mad one while, 
and philandering with those inconvenient 
white ladies the other. You'll cure of that, 
my boy—You’ll come to the original com- 
forts of the country soon, no fear !”’ 

“« Perhaps I may, perhaps not.” 

“Oh, your cousin Mary, I forgot—fine 
girl, Tom—may do for ? sae at home yonder,” 
(all Creoles speak of England as home, al- 
though they may never have seen it ;) * but 
she can’t make pepper-pot, nor give a dish 
of land-crabs as land-crabs should be given, 
nor see to the serving up of a ringtail pigeon, 
nor rub a beefsteak to the rotting turn with 
a bruised papaw, nor compose a medicated 
bath, nor, nor—oh, confound it, Tom, she 
will be, when you marry her, a cold, com- 
fortless, motionless Creole icicle !” 

I let him have his swing. “ Never mind 
her then, never mind her, my dear sir; but 
time presses and I must be off, I must in- 
deed, so good-morning; I wish you a good 
morning, sir.” 

He started to his feet, and eaught hold of 
me. ‘“ Sha’n’t go, Tom, impossible—come 
along with me to my jodgings.» and break- 
fast with me. Here, Pilfer, Pilfer,’’ to his 
black valet, “ give me my stick, and massu” 
the chair, and run home and order breakfast 
—cold calipiver,—our Jamaica salmon, you 
know, Tom—tea and coffee—pickled mack- 








on a Spanish chair, close to the edge of the 
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erel, eggs, and cold tongue—any thing that 
Mother Dingychops can give us; so bolt, 
Pilfer, bolt !” 

I told him that before I came ashore I had 
heard the gig’s crew piped away, and that 
I therefore expected, as Jonathan says, that 
the captain would be after me immediately; 
so that I wished at all events to get away 
from where we were, as I had no desire to 
be caught gossiping about when my superior 
might be expected to pass. 

“True, boy, true”—as he shackled him- 
self to me, and we began to crawl along 
towards the wharf-gate leading into the 
town. Captain N—— by this time had 
landed, and came up with us. 

“Ah, N——,” said Whiffle, “ glad to see 
you. I say, why won’t you allow Mr. 
Cringle here to go over to Spanish Town 
with me for a couple of days, eh?” 

** Why, I don’t remember that Mr. Cringle 
has ever asked leave.” 

“ Indeed, sir, I neither did ask leave, nor 
have I thought of doing so,” said I. 

“ Bat I do for you,” chimed in my friend 
Whiffle. “Come, Captain, give him leave, 
just for two days, that’s a prime chap. 
Why, Tom, you see you have got it, so off 
with you and come to me with your kit as 
soon as possible, I will hobble on and make 
the coffee and chocolate; and, Captain 
N——, come along and breakfast with me 
too. No refusal, 1 require society. Nearly 
drowned yesterday, do you know that? Off 
this same cursed wharf too—just here. I 
was looking down at the small fish playing 
about the piles, precisely in this position; 
one of them was as bright in the scales as a 
gold fish in my old grandmother’s glass 
globe, and I had to crane over the ledge in 
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lodgings, where, after shifting and brandy- 
ing to some tune, he took his place at the 
breakfast table, and did the honours with 
his usual amenity and warmheartedness. 

After breakfast Peregrine remembered, 
what the sly rogue had never forgotten I 
suspect, that he was engaged to dine with 
his friend Mr. Pepperpot Wagtail, in Kings- 
ton. * But it don’t signify, Wagtail will 
be delighted to see you, ‘T'om—hospitable 
fellow agtail—and, now I recollect my- 
self, Fyall and Aaron Bang are to be there; 
dang it, were it not for the gout, we should 
have a night on’t!” After breakfast we 
started in a canoe for Kingston, touching at 
the Firebrand for my kit. 

Moses Y erk, the unpoetical first lieutenant, 
was standing well forward on the quarter- 
deck as I passed over the side to get into 
the canoe, with the gunroom steward follow- 
ing me, carrying my kit under his arm. 

“I say, Tom, good for you, one lark after 
another.” 

** Don’t like that fellow,” quoth Whiffle ; 
“he is quarrelsome in his drink for a thou- 
sand; I know it by the cut of his jib.” 

He had better have held his tongue, 
honest man; for as he looked up broad in 
Yerk’s face, who was leaning over the ham- 
mocks, the scupper immediately over head, 
through whose instrumentality I never knew, 
was suddenly cleared, and a rush of dirty 
water, that had been lodged there since the 
decks had been washed down at day-dawn, 
splashed slapdash over his head and shoul- 
ders and into his mouth, so as to set the 
dear little man a-coughing so violently that 
I thought he would have been throttled, 
Before he had recovered sufficiently to find 
his tongue, we had pulled fifty yards from 


this fashion,” suiting the action to the word, |the ship, and a little farther on we overtook 


“when away I went”. 





the captain, who had preceded us in the 


And, to our unutterable surprise, splash |cutter, into which we transhipped ourselves. 
went Peregrine Whiffle, Esquire, for the} But Whiffle never could acquit Yerk of hav- 


second time, and there he was shouting, and 
puffing, and splashing in the water. We 
were both so convulsed with laughter that 
I believe he would have been drowned for 
us; but the boat-keeper of the gig, the 
strong athletic negro before mentioned, 
promptly jumped on the wharf with his 
boat-hook, and caught the dapper little old 
beau by the waistband of his breeches, 
swaying him up, frightened enough, with his 
little coat skirts fluttering in the breeze, and 
no wonder, but not much the worse for it all. 

“‘ Diable porte Vamour,”’ whispered Cap- 
tain N——. 

“ Swallowed a Scotch pint of salt water 
to a certainty—run, Pilfer, bring me some 
brandy—gout will be into my stomach, sure 
as fate—feel him now—run, Pilferm run, or 
gout will beat you—a dead heat that will 
be!’ And he keckled at his small joke very 
complacently. 

We had him carried by our people to his 





ing been, directly or indirectly, the cause 
of his suffering from the impure shower. 

This day was the first of the Negro Car- 
nival or Christmas Holidays, and at the 
distance of two miles from Kingston the 
sound of the negro drums and horns, the 
barbarous music and yelling of the different 
African tribes, and the more mellow singing 
of the Set Girls, came off upon the breeze 
loud and strong. 

When we got nearer, the wharfs and dif- 
ferent streets, as we successively opened 
them, were crowded with the blackamoors, 
men, women, and children, dancing and sing- 
ing, and shouting, and all rigged out in their 
best. When we landed on the agents’ wharf 
we were immediately surrounded by a group 
of these merry-makers, which happened to be 
the Butcher’s John Canoe party, and a 
curious exhibition it unquestionably was. 
The prominent character was, as usual, the 
John Canoe or Jack Pudding. He was a 
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light, active, clean made, young Creole 
negro, without shoes or stockings; he wore 
a pair of light jean small-clothes, all too 
wide, but confined at the knees, below and 
above, by bands of red tape, after the man- 
ner that Malvolio would have called cross- 
gartering. He wore a splended blue velvet 
waistcoat, with old-fashioned flaps coming 
down over his hips, and covered with tar- 
nished embroidery. His shirt was absent 
on leave 1 suppose, but at the wrists of his 
coat he had tin or white iron frills, with 
loose pieces attached, which tinkled as 
he moved, and set off the dingy paws that 
were stuck through these strange manacles, 
like black wax tapers in silver candlesticks. 
His coat was an old blue artillery uniform 
one, with a small bell hung to the extreme 
points of the swallow-tailed skirts, and 
three tarnished epaulets; one on each 
shoulder, and, O ye immortal gods! O 
Mars armipotent! the biggest of the three 
stuck at his rump, the potnt d’appui for a 
sheep’s tail. He had an enormous cocked 
hat, to which was appended in front a white 
falseface or mask, of a most methodistical 
expression, while, Janus-like, there was 
another face behind, of the most quizzical 
description, a sort of living Antithesis, both 
being garnished and overtopped with one 
coarse wig, made of the hair of bullocks’ 
tails, on which the chapeau was strapped 
down with a broad band of gold lace. He 
skipped up to us with a white wand in one 
hand and a dirty handkerchief in the other, 
and with sundry moppings and mowings, 
first wiping my shoes with his mouchorr, 
then my face, (murder, what a flavour of 
salt fish andonions it had!) he made a smart 
enough pirouette, and then sprung on the 
back of a nondescript animal, that now ad- 
vanced capering and jumping about after the 
most grotesque fashion that can be imagined. 
This was the signal for the music to begin. 
The performers were two gigantic men, 
dressed in calf-skins entire, head, four legs, 
and tail. ‘The skin of the head was made 
to fit like a hood, the two fore-feet hung 
dangling down in front, one over each 
shoulder, while the other two legs, or hind- 
feet, and the tail, trailed behind on the 
ground; deuce another article had they on 
in the shape of clothing except a handker- 
chief, of some flaming pattern, tied round 
the waist. There were also two flute-play- 
ers in sheep-skins, looking still more out- 
landish from the horns on the animais’ 
heads being preserved; and three stout fel- 
lows, who were dressed in the common 
white frock and trowsers, who kept sounding 
on bullocks’ horns. These formed the band 
as it were, and might be considered John’s 
immediate tail or following; but he was 
also accompanied by about fifty of the 
butcher negroes, all neatly dressed—blue 





sers, with their steels and knife cases by 
their sides, as bright as Turkish yataghans, 
and they all wore clean blue and white 
striped aprons. I could see and tell what 
they were; but the Thing John Canoe had 
perched himself upon I could make nothing 
of. At length I began to comprehend the 
device. 

The Magnus Apollo of the party, the 
poet and chief musician, the nondescript 
already mentioned, was no less than the 
boatswain of the butcher gang, answering 
to the driver in an agricultural one. He 
was clothed in an entire bullock’s hide, 
horns, tail, and the other particulars, the 
whdle of the skull being retained, and the 
effect of the voice growling through the 
jaws of the beast was most startling. His 
legs were enveloped in the skin of the hind- 
legs, while the arms were cased in that of 
the fore, the hands protruding a little above 
the hoofs, and, as he walked reared up on 
his hind-legs, he used, in order to support 
the load of the John Canoe who had perched 
on his shoulders, like a monkey on a dancing 
bear, a strong stick, or sprit, with a crutch 
top to it, which he leant his breast on every 
now and then. 

After the creature, which I will call the 
Device for shortness, had capered with its 
extra load, as if it had been a feather, for a 
minute or two, it came to a stand still, and, 
sticking the end of the sprit into the ground, 
and tucking the crutch of it under its chin, 
it motioned to one of the attendants, who 
thereupon handed, of all things in the world, 
a fiddle to the ox. Ue then shook off the 


| John Canoe, who began to caper about as 


before, while the Device set up a deuced 
good pipe, and sung and played, barbarously 
enough, I will admit, to the tune of Guinea 
Corn, the following ditty :— 


“ Massa Buccra lob for sve, 

Bullock caper like monkee— 

Dance, and shump, and poke him toe, 
Like one human persun—just so.” 


And hereupon the tail of the beast, some 
fifty strong, music men, John Canoe and 
all, began to rampage about, as if they had 
been possessed by a devil whose name was 
Legion : 


“ But Massa Buecra have white love, 
Soft and silken like one dove. 

To brown girl—him barely shivel— 
To black girl—oh, Lord, de Devil !” 


Then a tremendous gallopading, in the which 
old Tailtackle was nearly capsized over the 
wharf. He looked quietly over the edge of 
it. ** Boat-keeper, hand me up that switch 
of a stretcher.” (friend, if thou be’st not 
nautical, thou knowest what a rack-pin, 
something of the stoutest, is.) The boy did 
so, and Tailtackle, after moistening well his 


jackets, white shirts, and Osnaburg trow-| dexter claw with tobacco juice, seized the 
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stick with his left by the middle, and|wig, and the usual white false-face, bearing 
balaneing it for a second or two, he began |a very laughable resemblance to Chief Jus- 
to fasten the end of it into his right fist,|tice S——, with whom I happened to be 
as if he had been screwing a bolt into a|personally acquainted. 
socket. Having satisfied himself that his | The whole party which accompanied these 
grip was secure, he let go the hold with his |two worthies, musicians and taH, were 
left hand, and crossed his arms on his breast, dressed out so as to give a tolerable resem- 
with the weapon projecting over his left blance of the Bar broke loose, and they were 
shoulder, like the drone of a bagpipe. The /all pretty considerably well drunk. As we 
Device continued his chant, giving the sea-|passed along, the Device was once more 
man a wide berth, however :— aid down, and we could notice a shield of 
tough hide strapped over the fellow’s stern 
shes tes Chien Cally ‘Waly nude tae, frame, SO as to save the lashes of the cat, 
De coloured peoples, never fear, which John Canoe was administering with 
‘Ah, him lob him de morest nor any oder.” all his foree, while the Device walloped 
about and yelled, as if he had been receiving 
Then another tumblification of the whole|the punishment on his naked flesh. Present- 
party. ly, as he rolled over and over in the sand, 
« But top—one time bed fever catch him, bellowing to the life, I noticed the leather 
Colour'd peoples kindly wateh him— shield slip upwards to the small of his back, 
In sick room, nurse voice like music— leaving the lower story uncovered in reality; 
From him hand taste sweet de physic.” but the driver and his tail were too drunk to 
observe this, and the former continued to lay 
on and laugh, while one of his people stood by 
“ So alway come—In two tree year, in all the gravity of drunkenness, counting, 
And so aie i pea ' as a first lieutenant does, when a poor fellow 
mon Saeanees “a= is polishing at the gangway,—* Twenty— 
twenty-one—twenty-two”’—and so on, while 
‘Get away, you scandalous scoundrel,” |the patient roared you, an it were any thing 
cried I; “‘ away with you, sir!” but a nightingale. At length he broke away 
Here the morrice-dancers began to circle from the men who held him, after receiving 
round old Tailtackle, keeping him on the/a most sufficient flogging, to revenge which 
move, spinning round like a weathercock in | he immediately fastened on the John Canoe, 
a whirlwind, while they shouted, “Oh, | wrenched his cat from him, and employed it 
massa, one macaroni* if you please.” ‘To}so scientifically on him and his followers, 
get quit of their importunity, Captain N giving them passing taps on the shins now 
gave them one. “Ah, good#massa, tank /and then with the handle, by way of spice 
you, sweet massa!” And away danced |to the dose, that the whole crew pulled foot 
John Canoe and his tail, careering up the as if Old Nick held them in chase. 
street. The very children, urchins of five and six 
In the same way all the other crafts and years old, had their Lilliputian John Canoes 
trades had their Gumbi-men, Horn-blowers, and Devices. But the beautiful part of the 
John Canoes, and Nondescript. The Gar-| exhibition was the Set Girls. They danced 
deners came nearest of any thing I had seen | aiong the streets, in bands of from fifteen to 
before to the May-day boys in London, with | thirty. There were brown sets, and blacll 
this advantage, that their Jack-in-the-Green | sets, and sets of all the intermediate grada- 
was incomparably more beautiful, from the |tions of colour. Each set was dressed pin 
superior bloom of the larger flowers used in |for pin alike, and carried umbrellas or para- 
composing it. The very workhouse people, |sols of the same coivur and size, held over 
whose province it is to guard the Negro|their nice showy, well put on toques, or 
culprits who may be committed to it,|Madras handkerchiefs, all of the same pat- 
and to inflict punishment on them, when |tern, tied round their heads, fresh out of the 
required, had their John Canoe and Device; fold, and in the most luxurious attitudes. 
and their prime jest seemed to be every now | They sang as they swam along the streets, 
and then to throw the fellow down whojand I had never seen more beautifal crea- 
enacted the latter at the corner of a street,|tures than there were amongst the brown 
and to administer a sound flogging to him. | sets—clear olive complexions, and fine faces, 
The John Canoe, who was the workhouse |elegant carriages, splendid figures,—full, 
driver, was dressed up in a lawyer’s cast-off | plump, and magnificent. 
gown and bands, black silk breeches, no; Most of the Sets were as much of a size 
stockings nor shoes, but with sandals of ag Lord "s eighteen daughters, sailing 
bullock’s hide strapped on his great splay |down Regent Street, like a Charity School 
feet, a small cocked hat on his “head, to | of a Sunday, led by a rum-looking old 
which were appended a lagge cauliflower |beadle—others again had large Roman ma- 
a 'tron-looking women in the leading files, the 
*A quarter dollar. \Agurantes in their tails becoming slighter 
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and smaller, as they tapered away, until they 
ended in leetle Picaniny, no bigger as my 
tumb, but always preserving the uniformity 
of dress, and colour of the umbrella or para- 
sol. Sometimes the breeze, on opening a 
corner, would strike the sternmost of a set 
composed in this manner of small fry, and 
stagger the little things, getting beneath 
their tiny umbrellas, and fairly blowing 
them out of the line, and ruffling their rib- 
bons and finery, as if they had been tulips 
bending and shaking their leaves before it. 
But the colours were never blended in the 
same set—no blackie ever interloped with 
the browns, nor did the browns in any case 
mix with the sables—always keeping in 
mind—black woman—brown lady. 

But, as if the whole city had been tom- 
fooling, a loud burst of military music was 
now heard, and the north end of the street 
we were ascending, which leads out of the 
Place d’ Armes or parade, that occupies the 
centre of the town, was filled with a cloud 
of dust, that rose as high as the house-tops, 
through which the head of a column of 
troops sparkled, swords, and bayonets, and 
gay uniforms glancing in the sun. This 
was the Kingston regiment marching down 
to the Court-house in the lower part of the 
town, to mount the Christmas guards, which 
is always carefully attended to, in case any 
of the John Canoes should take a small 
fancy to burn or pillage the town, or to rise 
and cut the throats of their masters, or any 
little innocent recreation of the kind, out of 
compliment to Dr. Lushington, or Messrs 
Macauley and Babington. 

Firsteame a tolerably good band, a little 
too druramy, but still not amiss—well dress- 
ed, only the performers being of all colours, 
from white, down to jet-black, had a curious 
hodge-podge, or piebald appearance. Then 
came a dozen mounted officers at the very 
least—colonels-in-chief, and colonels, and 
lieutenant-colonels, and majors—all very 
fine, and very bad horsemen. Then the 
grenadier company, composed of white 
clerks of the place, very fine-looking young 
men indeed—another white company fol- 
lowed, not quite so smart looking—then 
came a century of the children of Israel, not 
over military in appearance—the days of 
Joshua the son of Nun, had passed away, 
the glory had long departed from their house, 
a phalanx of light browns succeeded, then a 
company of dark browns, or mulattoes ; the 
regular half-and-half in this, as well as in 
grog, is the best mixture after all—then 
quashie himself, or a company of free blacks, 
who, with the browns, seemed the best 
soldiers of the set, excepting the flank com- 
panies—and after blackie the battalion 
again gradually whitened away, until it 
ended in a very fine light company of buc- 
cras, smart young fellows as need be—all 
the officers were white, and all the soldiers, 
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whatever their caste or colour, free, of course, 
Another battalion succeeded, composed in 
the same way, and really I was agreeably 
surprised to find the indigenous force of the 
colony so efficient. I had never seen any 
thing more soldier-like amongst our volun- 
teers at home. Presently a halt was called, 
and a mounted officer, evidently desirous of 
showing off, galloped up to where we were 
standing, and began to swear at the drivers 
of a waggon, with a long team of sixteen 
bullocks, who had placed their vehicle, 
whether intentionally or not I could not tell, 
directly across the street, where being met 
by another waggon of the same kind, coming 
through the opposite lane, a regular jam had 
taken place, as they had contrived, being 
redolent of new rum, to lock their wheels, 
and twist their lines of bullocks together, 
in much admired confusion. ‘Out of the 
way, sir, out of the way, you black rascals 
—don’t you see the regiment coming?” 
The men spanked their long whips, and 
shouted to the steers by name—“ Back, back 
—Cesar—Antony—Crab—back, sir, back;” 
and they whistled loud and long, but Cesar, 
and the rest only became more and more in- 
volved—** Order arms,” roared another offi- 
cer, fairly beaten by the bullocks and wa- 
gons.—* Stand at ease.” —On this last signal, 
a whole cloud of spruce-beer sellers started 
fiercely from under the piazzas. “ An in- 
surrection of the slave population, mayhap,” 
—thought I, but their object was a very 
peaceable one, for presently, I verily believe, 
every manand officer in the regiment, hada 
tumbler ofthis, to me, most delicious of all 
beverages at his head—the drawing of the 
corks was more like street-firing than any 
thing else—a regular feu de jote. In the 
meantime, a council of war seemed to be 
holden by the mounted officers, as to how 
the obstacle in front was to be overcome; 
but at this moment confusion became worse 
confounded, by the approach of what I con- 
cluded to be the white man’s John Canoe 
party, mounted by way of pre-eminence— 
First came a trumpeter, John Canoe, with a 
black face, which was all in rule, as his 
black counterparts wore white ones ; but his 
Device, a curious little old man, dressed in 
a sort of blue uniform, and mounted on the 
skeleton, or ghost, of a gig-horse, I could 
make nothing of. It carried a drawn sword 
in its hand, with which it made various 
flourishes, at each one of which I trembled 
for its Rosinante’s ears. The Device was 
followed by about fifty other odd-looking 
creatures, all on horseback; but they had 
no more seat than so many pairs of tongs, 
which in truth they greatly resembled, and 
made ne show, and less‘fun. So we were 
wishing them out of the way, when some 
one whisper@@ that the Kingston Light 
Horse muétered strong this morning. I 
found afterwards that every man who kept 
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a good horse, or could ride, invariably serv- 
ed in the foot—all free persons must join 
some corps or other; so that the troop, as it 
was called, was composed exclusively of 
those who could not ride, and who kept no 
saddle-horses. 

The line was now formed, and after a 
variety of cumbrous maneuvres out of Dun- 
das, sixteen at the least, the regiment was 
eountermarched, and filed along another 
street, where they gave three cheers, in 
honour of their having had a drink of 
spruce, and of having circumvented the 
bullocks and waggons. A little farther on 
we encountered four beautiful nine-pounder 
fieldpieces, each lumbering along, drawn by 
half a dozen mules, and accompanied by 
three or four negroes, but with no escort 
whatsoever. 

“J say, quashie, where are the bom- 
bardiers, the artillerymen ?” 

“Oh, massa, dem all gone to drink 
pruce”™ 

“What more spruce !—spruce—nothing 
but spruce !” quoth I. 

“Oh, yes, massa—after dem drink prace 
done, dem all go to him breakfast, massa— 
left we for take de gun to the barrack—beg 
one feepenny, massa”—as the price of the 
information, I suppose. 

“ Are the guns loaded ?” said I. 

“Me no sabe, massa—top, I shall see.” 
And the fellow to whom I addressed myself 
stepped forward, and began to squint into 
the muzzle of one of the fieldpieces, slew- 
ing his head from side to side, with absurd 
gravity, like a magpie peeping into a mar- 
row-bone. “Him most be load—no day- 
light come troo de touch-hole—take care— 
make me try him.” And without more ado 
he shook out the red embers from his pipe 
right on the touch-hole of the gun, when the 
fragment of a broken tube spun up in a small 
jet of flame, that made me start and jump 
back. 

“ How dare you, you scoundrel,” said the 
captain. 

“ Eigh, massa, you no hax me to see if 
him be load—so I was try see. Indeed, I 
tink him is load after all yet.” 

He stepped forward, and entered his ram- 
mer into the cannon, after an unavailing at- 
tempt to blow with his blubber-lips through 
the touch-hole. 

Noticing that it did not produce the ring- 
ing sound it would have done in an empty 
gun, but went home with a soft thud, I sung 
out, “ Stand clear, sir. By Jupiter, the gun 
is loaded.” 

The negro continued to bash at it with 
all his might. 

Meanwhile, the fellow who was driving 
the mules attached to the fieldpiece, turned 
his head and saw what wagigoing on. In 
a trice he snatched up another rammer, and, 
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fellow’s cranium to whom we had been 
speaking, as hard as he could craw, making 
the instrument quiver again. 

“Dem you, ye ye Jericho—ah, so you 
bash my brokefast—eh? You no see me 
tick him into de gun before we yoke de 
mule, dem, eh !—Y ou tief you, eh?” 

“No!” roared the other—“ you Wal- 
kandnyam, you hab ho brokefast, you liard 
—at least I never see him.” 

“ Dem lie dat!” rejoined Walkandnyam 
—“look in de gun.” 

Jericho peered into it again. 

“ Dere, you son of a ” (I sha’n’t say 
what)—* dere, I see de red flannin wadding 
over de cartridge—Y our brokefast !—you be 
dem !”” 

And he made at him as if he would have 
eaten him alive. 

“You be dem yourshef!” shrieked Wal- 
kandnyam—* and de red wadding be dem!”’ 
as he took a screw, and hooked out, not a 
cartridge certainly, but his own nightcap, 
full of yams and salt-fish, smashed into a 
paste by Jericho’s rammer. 

In the frenzy of his rage, he dashed this 
into his opponent’s face, and they both 
stripped in a second. Separating several 
yards, they levelled their heads like two 
telescopes on stands, and ran butt at each 
other like ram-goats, and quite as odoriferous, 
making the welkin ring again as their flint- 
hard skulls cracked together. Finding each 
other invulnerable in this direction, they” 
closed, and began scrambling and biting 
and kicking, and tumbling over and over in 
the sand; while the skipper and I stood by 
cheering them on, and nearly suffocated with 
laughter. They never once struck with 
their closed fists I noticed; so they were 
not much hurt. It was great cry and little 
wool; and at length they got tired, and 
hauled off by mutual consent, finishing off 
as usual with an appeal to us— beg one 
feepenny, massa !” 

At six o’clock we drove to Mr. Pepperpot 
Wagtail’s. The party was a bachelor one, 
and, when we walked up the front steps, 
there was our host in person, standing to 
receive us at the door; while, on each side 
of him, there were five or six of his visitors, 
all sitting with their legs cocked up, their 
feet resting on a sort of surbase, above which 
the jealousies, or moveable blinds of the 
piazza, were fixed. 

I was introduced to the whole party 
seriatim—and as each of the cock-legs 
dropped his trams, he started up, caught 
hold of my hand, and wrung it as if I had 
been his dearest and oldest friend. 

Were I to designate Jamaica as a com- 
munity, I would call it a hand-shaking 
people. I have often laughed heartily upon 
seeing two cronies meeting in the streets of 
Kingston after a temporary separation; 








without any waruing, came crack over the 





when about pistol-shot asunder both would 
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begin to tug and rug at the right hand-glove, 
but it is frequently a mighty serious affair 
in that hissing hot climate to get the gaunt- 
let off; they approach,—one, a smart urbane 
Jittle man, who would not disgrace St. 
James’ Street, being more kilndried and 
less moist in his corporeals than his country 
friend, has contrived to extract his paw, and 
holds it out in act to shake. 

** Ah! how do you do, Ratoon?” quoth 
the Kingston man. 

** Quite well, Shingles,” rejoins the gloved, 
a stout red-faced sudoriferous yam-fed plan- 
ter, dressed in blue-white jean trowsers and 
waistcoat, with long Hessian boots drawn 
up to his knee over the former, and a span- 
new square-skirted blue coatee, with lots of 
clear brass buttons: a broad brimmed black 
silk hat, worn white at the edge of the 
crown—wearing a very small neck-cloth, 
about which shoots up an enormous shirt 
collar, the peaks of which might serve for 
winkers to a starting horse, and carrying a 
large whip in his hand—* Quite well, my 
dear fellow,” while he persists in dragging 
at it—the other homo all the while standing 
in the absurd position of a finger-post—at 
length off comes the glove—piecemeal per- 
haps—a finger first, for instance—then a 
thumb—at length they tackle too, and shake 
each other like the very devil—not a sober 
pump-handle shake, but a regular jiggery 
jiggery, as if they were trying to dislocate 
each other’s arms—and, confound them, 


they dont let go—they cling like sucker 
fish, and talk and wallop about, and throw 
themselves back and laugh, and then another} 


jiggery jiggery. 
On horseback, this custom is conspicu- 
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Canetop ?—glad to see you, Canetop. How 
do you do, J hope.” —“ How are you, Yamfu, 
my dear fellow?” their horses fretting and 
jumping all the time—and if the Jack Spa- 
niards or gadflies be rife, they have, even 
when denuded for the shake, to spur at each 
other, more like a Knight Templar and a 
Saracen charging in mortal combat, than 
two men merely struggling to be civil; and 
after all they have often to get their black 
servants alongside to hold their horses, for 
shake they must, were they to break their 
necks in the attempt. Why they won't 
shake hands with their gloves on, I am sure 
I can’t tell. It would be much coolerand nicer 
—lots of Scotchmen in the community too. 

This hand-shaking, however, was follow- 
ed by an invitation to dinner from each in- 
dividual in the company. I looked at Cap- 
tain N , as much as to say, * Can they 
mean us to take them at their word?” He 
nodded. ‘“ We are sorry, that being under 
orders to go to sea on Sunday morning, 
neither Mr. Cringle nor myself can have the 
pleasure of accepting such kind invitations.” 
“Well, when you come back you know— 
one day you must give me.” —* And I won't 
be denied,”’ quoth a second—* Liberty Hall, 
you know, so to me you must come, no 
ceremony,” said a third—and so on. 

At length no less a man drove up to the 
door than Judge When he drew up, 
his servant, who was sitting behind on a 
smal] projection of the ketureen, came round 
and took a parcel out of the gig, closely 
wrapped in a blanket—* Bring that care- 
fully in, Leonidas,” said the Judge, who now 
|stumped up stairs with a sinall saw in his 
‘hand. He received the parcel, and, laying 








ously ridiculous—I have nearly gone into|it down carefully in a corner, he placed the 
fits at beholding two men careering along|saw on it, and then came up and shook 
the road at a hand-gallop—each on a goodish | hands with Wagtail, and made his bow very 
horse, with his negro boy astern of him on| gracefully.” 

a mule, in clean frock and trowsers, and} ‘What—can’t you do without your ice 
smart glazed hat with broad gold band, with|and sour claret yet!” said Wagtail. “* Never 
massa’s umbrella in a leathern case slung|mind, never mind,” said the Judge; and 
across his shoulders, and his portmanteau/here dinner being announced, we all ad- 
behind him on a mail pillion covered with|journed to the dining-room, where a very 
a snow-white sheep’s fleece—suddenly they | splendid entertainment was set out, to which 
would pull up on recognizing each other,|we set to, and in the end, as it will appear, 
when, tucking their whips under their arms,|we did the utmost justice to it. 

or crossing them in their téeth, it may be—/| The wines were most exquisite. Madeira, 
they would commence the rugging and | for instance, never can be drank in perfection 
riving operation. In this case—Shingle’s| any where out of the tropics. You may have 
bit of blood swerves, we may assume—|the wine as gov. ut home, although I doubtit, 
Ratoon rides at him—Shingle fairly turns | but then you have not the climate to drink 
tail, and starts out at full speed, Ratoon/it in—I would say the same of most of the 
thundering in his rear, with stretchedout|delicate French wines—that is, those that 
arm; and it does happen, I am assured, that| will stand the voyage—Burgundy of course 
the hot pursuit often continues for a mile,|not included; but never mind, let us get 
before the desired clapperclaw is obtained. |along. 

But when two lusty planters meet on horse-| All the decanters were covered with cot- 
back, then indeed Greek meets Greek. They /ton bags, kept wet with saltpetre and water, 
begin the interview by shouting to each|so that the evaporation carried on power- 
other, while fifty yards off, pulling away at/fully by the stream of dir that flowed across 
the gloves all the while—* How are you,|the room, through the open doors and win- 











dows, made the fluids quite as cool as was 


desirable to worthies sitting luxuriating with 
the thermometer at 80 or thereby; yet, 


from the free current, | was in no way made 
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“ Fyall’s story—Mr. Fyall’s story!” re- 
sounded on all hands. Fyall, glad to escape 
|the song and wet nighteap, instantly began. 
“Why, my friends, you all know Isaac 





aware of this degree of heat by any oppres-|Grimm, the Jew snuff-merchant and cigar- 


sive sensation; and I found in the West 
Indies, as well as in the East, although the 
wind in the latter is more dry and parching, 
that a current of heated air, if it be moder- 
rately dry, even with the thermometer at 95 
in the shade, is really not so enervating or 
oppressive as I have found it in the stagna- 
ting atmosphere on the sunny side of Pall 
Mall, with the mercury barely at 75. A 
cargo of ice had a little before this arrived 
at Kingston, and at first all the inhabitants 
who could afford it iced every thing, wine, 
water, cold meats, fruits, and the Lord knows 
what all, tea, I believe amongst other things, 
(by the way, I have tried this, and it is a 
luxury in its way;) but the regular old 
stagers, who knew what was what, and 
had a regard for their interiors, soon began 
to eschew the ice in every way, saving and 
excepting to cool the water they washed 
their thin faces and hands in; so we had no 
ice, nor did we miss it; but the judge had 
a plate full of chips on the table before him, 
one of which he every now and then popped 
into his long thin bell-glass of claret, diluting 
it, I should have thought, in rather a hea- 
thenish manner; but n’tmporte, he worked 
away, sawing off pieces now and then from 
the large lump in the blanket, (to save the 
tear and wear attending a fracture,) which 
was handed to him by his servant, so that 
by eleven o’clock at night, allowing for the 
water, he must have concealed his three 
bottles of pure claret, besides garnishing 
with a lot of white wines. In fine, we all 
carried on astonishingly, some good singing 
was given, a practical joke was tried now 
and then by Fyall, and we continued mighty 
happy. As to the singing part of it,—the 
landlord, with a bad voice, and worse ear, 
opened the rorytory, by volunteering a very 
extraordinary squeak ; fortunately it was not 
very long, but it gave him a plea to screw a 
song out of his right-hand neighbour, who 
in turn acquired the same right of com- 
pelling the person next him to make a fool 
of himself; at last it came to N » who, 
by-the-bye, sung exceedingly well, but he 
had got more wine than usual, and essayed 
the coquette a bit. 

“ Bring the wet nightcap!” quoth our host. 

“Oh, it is that you're at?” said N 
and he sung as required; but it was all 
pearls before swine, I fear. At last we 
stuck fast at Fyall. Music! there was not 
one particle in his whole composition; so 
the wet nightcap already impended over 
him, when [ sung out, “Let him tell a 
story, Mr. Wagtail! Let him tell a story!” 

“Thank you, Tom,” said Fyall; “I owe 
you a good turn for that my boy.” 








,’ 


maker, in Harbour Street. Well, Isaac had 
ja brother, Ezekiel by name, who carried on 
|business in Curacgoa; you may have heard 
of him too. Ezekiel was often down here 
for the purpose of laying in provisions, and 
|purchasing dry goods. You all know that.” 

* Certainly!” shouted both Captain N 
and myself in a breath, although we had 
never heard of him before. 

** Hah, I knew it!—Well then, Ezekiel 
)was very rich; he came down in August 
\last, in the Pickle schooner, and, as bad 
luck would have it, he fell sick of the fever. 
—Isaac,’ quoth Ezekie), ‘I am wery sheek; 
I tink I shall tie.,—* Hope note, dear proder; 
jyou hab no vife, nor shildir; pity you should 
jtie, Ezekiel. Ave you make your vill, 
| Ezekiel v—* Yesh; de vill is make. I 
ileavesh every ting to you, Isaac, on von 
‘condition, dat you send my pody to be bury 
in Curagoa. I love dat place; twenty years 
since I lef de Minories, all dat time I cheat 
|dere, and tell lie dere, and lif dere happily. 
Qh, you most sent my pody for its pury- 
ment to Curacgoa!’—*I will do dat, mine 
proder."——‘ Den I depart in peace, dear 
Isaac ;’ and the Israelite was as good as his 
word for once. He did die. Isaac, according 
to his promise, applied to the captains of 
several schooners; none of thern would take 
the dead body. ‘ What shall I do?’ thought 
Isaac, ‘de monish mosh not be loss.’ So 
he straitway had Ezekiel (for even a Jew 
won’t keep long in that climate) cut up and 
packed with pickle into two barrels, marked, 
‘Prime mess pork, Leicester. M*‘Call and 
Co., Cork.’ He then shipped the same in 
\the Fan Fan, taking bills of lading in ae- 
cordance with the brand, deliverable to Mor- 
decai Levi of Curagoa, to whom he sent the 
requisite instructions, The vessel sailed— 
off St. Domingo she carried away a mast— 
tried to fetch Carthagena under a jury-spar 
—fell to leeward, and finally brought up at 
Honduras. 

«“‘ Three months after, Isaac encountered 
the master of the schooner in the streets of 
Kingston. ‘Ah, mine goot Captain—how 
is you—you leoksh tin—ave you been 
sheek ?’—* No, Moses—I am well enough, 
thank you—poor a bit, but sound in health, 
thank God. You have heard of my having 
carried away the mainmast, and, after kick- 
ing about fifteen days on short allowance, 
having been obliged to bear up for Hondu- 
ras ?’—* 1 know noting of all dat,’ said 
Isaac; ‘ sorry for it, captain—very sad in- 
teed.’—* Sad—you may say that, Moses. 
But I am honest although poor, and here is 
your bill of lading for your two barrels of 











provisions; ‘Prime mess,” it says— 
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damned tough, say I—Howsomdever,’ pull- 
ing out his purse, ‘the present value on 
Bogle, Jopp, and Co’s. wharf is £5, 6s. 8d. 
the barrel ; so there are two doubleons, Mo- 
ses, and now discharge the account on the 
back of the bill of lading, will you ?’—* Vy 
should I take payment, captain? if de’ 
(pork stuck in his throat like ‘amen’ in 
Macbeth’s, ) ‘ if de barrel ish lost, it can’t be 
help—de act of God, you know.’—‘ I am an 
honest man, Isaac,’ continued the captain, 
‘although a poor one, and I must tell the 
truth—we carried on with our own as long! 
as it lasted, at length we had to break bulk, 
and your two barrels being nearest the 
hatehway, why we ate them first, that’s all. | 
Lord, what has come over you?’—Isaac grew | 
pale as a corpse.—Oh, mine Got—mine 
poor proder, dat you ever was live, to tie in| 
Jamaic—Oh tear, oh tear!’ ” 

“Did they eat the head and hands| 
and”—— 

“Hold your tongue, Tom Cringle, don’t) 
interrupt me, you did not eat them; I tell it) 
as it was told to me. So Isaac Grimm,” | 
continued Fall, “ was fairly overcome ; hel 
kindly feelings of his nature were at length 
stirred up, and as he turned away, he wept| 
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o’clock in the evening—and, although the 
object of the party was to convoy Captain 
N— and myself to our boat at the Ordnance 
Wharf, it struck me that we were as fre- 
quently on a totally different tack. 

“T say Cringle, my boy,” stuttered out 
my superior, Lieutenant and Captain being 
both drowned in and equalized by the claret 
—*why, Tom, Tom Cringle, you dog— 
don’t you hear your superior officer speak, 
sir, eh ?” 

My superior officer, during this address, 
was standing with both arms round a pillar 
of the piazza. 

‘1 am here, sir,” said I. 

** Why, I know that; but why don’t you 
speak when I Hillo—where’s Aaron, 
and Fyall, and the rest, eh ?”’ 

They had been attracted by sounds of re- 
velry in a splendid mansion in the next 
street, which we could see was lit up with 
great brilliancy, and they had about this 
time shot about fifty yards a-head of us, 
working to windward, tack and tack, like 
Commodore Trunnion. 

** Ah, I see,”? said N——;_ ** let us heave 
a-head, ‘Tom—now do ye hear '—stand you 
with your white trowsers against the next 


—blew his nose hard, like a Chaldean |pillar.”—The ranges supporting the piazza 
trumpet in the new moon—and while the|were at distances of about twenty feet from 
large tears coursed each other down his care-|each other.—* Ah, stand there now—I see 
worn cheeks, he exclaimed, wringing the|it.”—So he weighed from the one he had 
captain’s hand, in a voice tremulous and |tackled to, and, making a staggering bolt of 
searcely audible from extreme emotion,|it, he ran up to the pillar against which I 


‘Oh, Isaac Grimm, Isaac Grimm—tid not 
your heart mishgive you, ven yon vas com- 
mit te great plasphemy of Invoish Ezekiel, 
fiesh of your flesh, pone of your pone—as | 
por—de onclean peast 1 mean. If you hat 
put Invcish him ash peef, surely te eartly 
tabernacle of him, as always sheet in de 
high places in te Sinacogue, would never} 
have peen allow to pass troo te powels of te 
pershicuting Nazareen. Ah, mine goot cap- 
tain—mine very tear friend—vat—vat—vat 
av you done wid de cask, captain?’ ” 

‘¢Oh most lame and impotent conclusion,” 
sung out the judge, who by this time had 
become deucedly prosy, and al] hands arose, 
as if by common consent, and agreed that 
we had got enough. 

So off we started in groups.—F yall, Cap- 
tain N—, Whiffle, Aaron Bang, and myself, 
sallied forth in a bunch, pretty well inclined | 
for a lark, you may guess. There are no 
lamps in the streets in Kingston, and as all 
the decent part of the community are in 
their cavies by half-past nine in the even- 
ing, and as it was now “ the witching time| 
o’night,” there was net a soul in the streets | 
that we saw, except when we passed a soli-| 
tary town-guard, lurking about some dark 
corner under the piazzas. These same} 
streets, which were wide and comfortable 
enough in the daytime, had become unac-| 


} 
| 


countably narrow and intricate since six’ enacting. 


‘stood, whose position was marked by my 


white vestments, where he again hooked on 
for a second or two, until I had taken up a 
new position. 

“ There, my boy, that’s the way to lay out 
a warp—right in the wind’s eye, Tom—we 
shall fairly beat those lubbers who are tack- 
ing in the stream—nothing like warping in 
the dead water near the shore—mark that 


down, Tom—never beat in a tide-way when 


you can warp up along shore in the dead 
water—Damn the judge’s ice’”’—(hiccup)— 
“*he has poisoned me with that piece he 
plopped in my last whitewash of Madeira. 
He a judge! He may be a good crim— 
criminal judge, but no judge of wine—Why 
don’t you laugh, Tom, ch !—and then his 
saw—the rasp of a saw I hate—wish it, and 


‘a whole nest more, had been in his legal 


stomach—full of old saws—Shakspeare— 
he, he—Why don’t you laugh, Tom !—Poi- 
soned by the judge, by Jupiter.—Now here 
we are fairly abreast of them—Hillo!—Fy- 
all, what are you after?” 

** Hush, hush,” said Fyall, with drunken 
gravity. 

** And hush, hush,” said Aaron Bang. 

** Come here, Tom, come here,” said 
Whiffle in a whisper. We were now di- 
rectly under the piazza of the fine house, in 
the first floor of which some gay scene was 
‘* Here, Tom, here—now stand 
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there—hold by that pillar there. I say,| 
N——, give me a lift.” 

«“ Can’t Whiffle, can’t, for the soul of me, | 
Peregrine, my dear—but I see, I see.” | 

With that the gallant Captain got down) 
on all fours; Whiffle, a small light man,} 
got on his back, and, with the aid of Bang] 
and Fyall, managed to scramble upon my! 
shoulders, where he stood, holding by the 
window sill above, with a foot on each side} 
of my head. His little red face was thus| 
raised flush with the window sill, so that he 
could see into the piazza on the first floor, 
which was dark, right through into the mag- 
nificent and sparkling drawing-room be- 
yond. 

* Now tell us what’s to be seen,’ 
Aaron. 

“Stop, stop,” rejoined Whiffle—* My 
eye, what a lot of splendid women—no men 
—a regular lady party—Hush! a song.” | 
A harp was struck, and a symphony of, 
Beethoven’s played with great taste—A| 
song, low and melancholy, from two fe- 
males followed. } 

“The music of the spheres!” quoth| 
Whiffle. 

We were rapt—we had been inspired be-| 
fore—and, drunk as we were, there we sat! 
or stood, as best suited us, exhibiting the 
strange sight of a ciuster of silent tipsy men. | 
At length, at one of the finest swells, I 
heard a curious gurgling sound overhead, as | 


b 


said 
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marble steps, and when there, we began to 
thunder away for admittance. The door 
was opened by a very respectable looking 
elderly gentleman, with well powdered hair, 
and attended by two men-servants in hand- 
some liveries, carrying lights. His bearing 
and gentlemanlike deportment had an im- 
mediate effect on me, and I believe on the 
others too. He knew Fyall and Whiffle, it 
appeared. 

“* Mr. Fyall,” he said, with much gentle- 
ness, ‘‘ I know it is only meant as a frolic, 
but really I hope you will now end it. 
Amongst yourselves, gentlemen, this may 
be all very well, but considering my reli- 
gion, and the slights we Hebrews are so of- 
ten exposed to, myself and my family are 
more sensitive and pervious to insult than 
you can well understand.” 

“ My dear fellow,” quoth Fyall, “ we are 
all very sorry; the fact is, we had some 
damned bad shaddock after dinner, which 
has made us very giddy and foolish some- 
how. Do you know, I could almost faney I 
had been drinking wine.” 

“Cool and deliciously impudent that 
same,” (hiccup,) quoth the skipper. 

‘But hand us back little Whiffle,” conti- 
nued Fyall, “and we shall be off.” 

Here Whiffle’s voice was heard from the 
drawing-room.—* Here, F yall !—Tom Crin- 
gle !—Here, here, or I shall be murdered !”° 

“Ah! I see,” said Mr. H., “this way, 


if some one was being gagged, and I fancied | gentlemen. Come, I will deliver the culprit 
Peregrine became lighter on my shoulders;to you;” and we followed him into the 
Another fine dieaway note—I was sure of it| drawing-room, a most magnificent saloon, at 
—“ Bang, Bang—Fyall—He is evaporat-'least forty feet by thirty, brilliantly lit up 
ing with delight—no weight at all—grow-| with crystal lamps, and massive silver can- 
ing more and more ethereal—lighter and/delabra, and filled with elegant furniture, 
lighter, as I am a gentleman—he is off—| which was reflected, as well as the chande- 
going, going, gone—exhaled into the blue/liers that hung from the centre of the coach- 
heavens, by all that is most wonderful!” | roof, by several large mirrors, in ri¢h frames, 

Puzzled beyond measure, I stept hurried-|as well as in the highly-polished mahogany 
ly back, and capsized over the captain, who) floor. 
was still enacting the joint-stool on all-fours} There, in the middle of the room, the 
behind me, by which Whiffle had mounted | other end of it being occupied by a bevy of 
to my cross-trees, and there we rolled in the| twelve or fifteen richly dressed females, vi- 
sand, master and man. | Sitors, as we conjectured, sat our friend Pe- 

“ Murdered, Tom Cringle—murdered—|regrine, pinioned into a large easy-chair, 
you have hogged me like the old Ramilies| with shawls and scarfs, amidst a sea of silk 
—broke my back, Tom—spoiled my quad-| cushions, by four beautiful young women, 
tilling for ever and a day ; damn the judge’s| black hair and eyes, clear white skins, fine 


ice though, and his saw particularly.” 

‘Where is he—where is Whiffle ?”’ in-| 
quired all hands, in a volley. 

“The devil only knows,” said I; “he| 
has flown up into the clouds, catch him who} 
can. He has left this earth any how, that 
is clear.”’ 

“Ha, ha!” cried Fyall, in great glee, 
who had seen him drawn into the window 
by several white figures, after they had tied 
a silk handkerchief over his mouth; “ fol- 
low me, my boys; and we all scrambled 
after him to the front door of the house, to 
which we ascended by a handsome flight of 





figures, and little clothing. A young Jewess 
is a beautiful animal, although, like the un- 
clean—confound the metaphor—which they 
abhor—they don’t improve by age. 

When we entered, the blushing girls, who 
had been beating Whiffle over his spindle 
shins with their large garden fans, dashed 
through a side-door, unable to contain their 
laughter, which we heard long after they 
had vanished, echoing along the lofty galle- 
ries of the house. Onur captive knight be- 
ing restored to us, we made our bows to the 
other ladies, who were expiring with laugh- 
ter, and took our leave, with little Whiffle on 
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our shoulders—the worthy Hebrew, whom|black, gaily caparisoned. I addressed him 
I afterwards knew in London, sending his| with the usual salutation of the country 
servant and gig with Captain N— and my-|** Muy buenos dias tenga usted Caballero” 
self to the wharf. ‘There we tumbled our-|(Many good days to you, sir Gentleman.) 
selves into the boat, and got on board the| He acknowledged it with courtesy, and we 
Firebrand about three in the morning. Weljentered into conversation. “ You are for 
were by this time pretty well sobered; at|Granada, probably?” said he. I informed 
four a gun was fired, the topsails were let/him we were Englishmen, from Gibraltar, 
fall, and sheeted home, topgallant-sails set}on our way to view the far-famed Al 
over them, the ship having previously been|hambra. ‘ From Gibraltar!”’ exclaimed he 
hove short; at half-past, the cable being|with animation—*“that is indeed a fine 
right up and down—another gun—the drums/ place. What tobacco one finds there! what 
and fifes beat merrily—spin went the cap-jcotton goods!” ‘These remarks at once 
stan, tramp went the men that manned it.|informed of the occupation of our new com. 
—We were under weigh.—-Eastward, ho!—|panion. ‘ You are a contrabandista (smug. 
for Santiago de Cuba. igler) then?” said I. He anhesitatingls 
jassented. ‘How I envy you such a wild 
life,’ I continued, “* your excitement must 
be greater than can be imagined.” “Some 
From the United Service Journal. times,” replied he, “it is well enough, but 
THE GRANADA SMUGGLER. occasionally nothing can be more tame; of 
late, however, I cannot complain. I am 
On the morning of the 22d of April,/now on my return to Granada, after a rather 
1830, a brother officer and myself passed|long absence. I have deposited my small 
out of the Land-port Gate of Gibraltar, with| venture of good tobacco in a hut near the 
the intention of occupying a three weeks’|spot where you joined company. In Gr- 
leave of absence in an excursion into the|nada I shall find my uncle, and with his aid 
neighbouring country. We were mounted|I hope to carry the cigarros safely through 
on our own horses—two very serviceable|the shoals of custom-house officers with 
long-tailed Andalusian nags: a hired mule,}which the gates are infested. I am now 
carrying our guide and baggage, accompa-|more wary than formerly. The. last time | 
nied us. A peep at the Alhambra at Gra-| was here, an accident occurred tome. We 
nada was our main object. The road thi-|have still a long league before us, and per 
ther from Gibraltar has been often described|haps you may be amused if I relate my 
—it is perhaps the most wild and pictur-jadventure.” I expressed, what I really felt, 
esque in Europe. We travelled slowly and|a great desire to hear it; and I give the 
leisurely, sometimes passing the night at a|story in his own words, as nearly as a free 
rude venta by the road side, and at others| translation will allow :— 
finding accommodation in tolerable inns, as| ‘* About six weeks since, 1 was on my 
at the Fonda de les tres Reyes (the Three| way back to Granada (my native city) with 
Kings) in Malaga, and La Corona (the|a good cargo, accompanied by several com- 
Crown) at Alhama. In the afternoon of|rades, also well laden. The narrowness of 
the 19th, we were in full view of that mag-| these mountain-paths of coure obliged us to 
nificent range of mountains the Sierra Ne-|ride in a train, the one following the other. 
vada, and approaching Granada. We had{|I was leading, when we suddenly fell in 
performed a long journey on that day, and|/with a party o1 guardos (custom-house 
were looking forward with some desire to/jofficers,) accompanied by a military detach- 
its termination, when we overtook a single|ment. Had there been guardos only, we 
horseman, apparently proceeding on the|should have fought,—but against los mili- 
game route as ourselves: he was a hand-|fares—no Senor—el nombre del Rey tiene 
some young man, dressed en majo (a Spa-|mucha Suerza—( Against the soldiers—no, 
nish dandy )—that is to say, he wore a short|Sir—the king’s name is a tower of strength.) 
round jacket of brown cloth, tastefully | I saw at once that if I hesitated, I was lost; 
braided, a white waistcoat, breeches of the|so, leaving my companions to do the best 
same material as the jacket, ornamented |for themselves, I dashed at the goat-path 
with gilt buttons in a continued double row| which leads up the mountain, resolved, if 
on the outer seam, and which were left| possible, to escape a prison and five years’ 
open about the middle of the thigh, to give|hard labour at Ceuta, the fate which I knew 
an additional swell to the limb, to admit|awaited me if taken. I had scarcely got off 
air, or to show the fineness and whiteness] the road, when J heard my name (Diego 
of the linen underneath, (a point in which | Salazar it is) called out in a voice which 
the Andalusians particularly pride them-|was familiar to me. I looked round, and 
selves ;) a broad red sash was bound around|saw el mas indigno de todos los guar- 
his waist, and a low, round-crowned hat,|dos—(the basest of all custom-house offi- 
the brim turned up all round, placed smartly |cers,) my own unworthy brother-in-law, 
on one side. His horse was a powerful|Antonio Perez. Pity that my beloved 
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Maria Dolores should be sister to such a 
villain! * Diego,’ said he, ‘come back, or 
there is a ball in this gun which will oblige 
you. The gun you know well, and that my 
aim is not bad.’ Of course, I did not cease 
urging on my good horse with these well- 
pointed spurs. The faithful animal strug- 
gled forward, heavily laden as he was; but 
as he turned into the path through the thick 
brushwood, the bullet from Antonio’s un- 
erring musket struck me in the shoulder. 
I did not fall. Iretained my seat, and be- 
fore another shot could be fired I was out of 
danger. I continued my journey, bleeding 
and faint; travelled during the remainder 
of the day, and at nightfall reached the 
hamlet of Pinos, where a pious priest dress- 
ed my wound, _ me shelter and his holy 
benediction. By the following evening I 
was in the town of Alcala-la-Real. Here I 
parted with my fine horse and his trappings, 
and deposited my gay clothes with an ac- 

uaintance, equipped thyself in a common 
Sons, and purchased a mule, on which I 
placed my two bales. After this, I avoided 
all towns, and pursued my journey by 
mule-tracks in the mountains, so that, on 
the twelfth day, I was within half a league 
of Madrid. I then looked about for a place 
to deposit my bales, and which I did in a 
snug-looking cave, a short distance from the 
road. This done, I boldly rode into the 
city through the Atocha gate, and had little 
difficulty in meeting with a daring spirit, 
ready for a small reward to assist an honest 
man in his need. We sallied out in the 
evening, and ere morning my cargo was 
safely stowed in the quiet lodging I had 
taken in the Calle de San Pablo. si had a 
capital market. My tobacco produced me 
exactly double the sum I should have pro- 
cured for it in Granada; but the other bale, 
los generos !—the English cottons, shawls, 
and gown-pieces of brilliant colours !—it 
was amine of gold!—four times the Gra- 
nada price was eagerly given. I paid my 
assistant liberally, and dismissed him. My 
wound was fast healing, and I was again 
dressed like a gentleman, with plenty of 
doubloons in my purse, enjoying the plea- 
sures of the capital. But 1 was not happy. 
I longed to be once more among my native 
snow-capped mountains; to be on the back 
of a trustworthy horse; to see my wife, my 
Dolores; to receive her warm greeting in 
my little dwelling, which stands near yon 
Alhambra. But this I dared not attempt 
under present circumstances. My vile bro- 
ther-in-law, whom I have made mine enemy 
by refusing to give him half the profits of 
every cargo, would soon cause me to be ap- 
prehended. A thought strack me one morn- 
ing, as I was leaning idly against the foun- 
tain in the Plaza-del-Sol: I would endeavour 
to obtain a pardon from the king! I had, 
in common with all Madrid, seen Ferdinand 
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in his daily rides through the streets. His 
good-humoured smile, the urbanity with 
which he acknowledged the Viva el Rey! 
of the meanest of his subjects, assured me 
he was not the stern, unbending monarch— 
the tyrant—which the Revolutionists repre- 
sent him to be. Echamos un memorial !— 
(Let us try a memorial!)—said 1; and im- 
mediately directed my steps to the post- 
office. Behind one of the pillars of the 
inner court I soon found a writer seated at 
his small portable table. A large handsome 
sheet of paper lay ready before him, and I 
observed that he carefully nibbed a pen as I 
approached him. ‘ Write me a petition,’ 
said I, ‘to the king.’ He flourished rapidly 
the heading. ‘Now for your story.’ I told 
him my case in a few words. ‘And you 
want a pardon?’ I nodded assent. In a 
short time the paper was filled. He read it 
to me, and it appeared impossible that such 
an appeal could fail. ‘I have,’ said he, ‘as 
ou must have remarked, dwelt very strong- 
y upon the circumstance of your never 
having meddled with the smuggling of to- 
bacco; that, you know, is a royal monopoly, 
and you never could be forgiven had you 
been engaged in it. But the shawls—is an- 
other matter; here, sign the paper.’ I am 
no great penman, and my large scrawled 
signature only showed to greater advantage 
the neat characters of the scribe. I paid 
him the usual peseta, (the fifth of a dollar,) 
and retired to my lodging. The next morn- 
ing I was at the palace betimes, to watch 
my opportunity. There were four or five 
others lurking about, apparently with the 
same design as my own, and we were soon 
addressed by some of the officials, who 
seemed well acquainted with our views. I 
liberally paid these worthies, and was con- 
sequently permitted to enter the outer court 
of the truly royal mansion. After a time, 
three horses were led to the front gate, and 
Ferdinand himself descended the broad 
marble staircase, which leads from his 
apartments; I dropped on my knees, and 
held out my memorial:—‘ Pardon, my 
liege,’ said I in a loud voice, ‘pardon for 
one single act of disobedience of your royal 
proclamation against smuggling—but not of 
tobacco;’ I quickly added, ‘ of cottons only.’ 
The king took my paper, bade me rise, and 
glanced his eye over the writing. ‘And you 
were wounded,’ said his majesty. ‘Sire, 
my hurt was severe,’ I replied, ‘it is not 
yet healed.’ ‘Well,’ continued the king, 
‘it is good that you are not a tobacco smug- 
gler: go in a few days to the > 
office, we will see what can be done.’ He 
passed on, mounted his charger, and rode 
away. I stood for some minutes as if en- 
tranced. I was aroused by one of the men 
to whom I had given money: * You have 
managed your affair well, my friend,’ said 
he with a smile, ‘you have gained your 
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suit, whatever it may be. I know by the 
king’s glance, as he handed your paper to 
Don Luis, that he has directed your prayer 
to be granted.’ I went off in joyful mood 
to lounge in the Squares and on the Prado. 
At the expiration of a few days I attended 
at the secretary’s office. I entered a room, 
in which I found an old man seated at a 
table, and two others at a desk. ‘I come 
for my pardon,’ said I boldly; ‘the pardon 
of Diego Salazar.’ The two men at the 
desk looked astonishment at my assurance, 
and the old one, turning his dull eye coldly 
upon me, drawled out, ‘I never heard of 
that name before,’ and he quietly lighted 
his cigar. I knew, however, somewhat of 
these gentry. I produced a leather bag, 
containing a respectable sum in silver dol- 
lars, and, without farther explanation, deli- 
berately emptied the contents, and proceeded 
to spread it on the table. I divided the 
money into three unequal portions. During 
this operation the.two clerks had also 
lighted their cigars, and the three looked on 
with becoming gravity, and in perfect si- 
lence. At length I had completed the divi- 
sion. ‘This,’ said I, pointing to the largest 
heap, ‘ will, I believe, belong to the Senor 
Secretario, who is charged with delivering 
to me the king’s written pardon, which his 
majesty (may he live a thousand years!) 
promised to me some days since; and these 
other two sums must of course appertain to 
any two gentlemen who may witness the 
regular entry of the document.’ No reply 
was made, and I seated myself before the 
heaps of money, selected a cigar from my 
case, and commenced smoking. In a few 
minutes the old fellow spoke: ‘ Vamos,’ 
said he, ‘Come, let us understand each 
other. Is this all you mean to offer?’ I 
protested, ‘I had not another dollar in the 
world.’ ‘Well,’ continued he, addressing 
himself to one of the scribes, ‘ Francisco, 
look if there is any such paper as this gen- 
tleman describes.’ A pretended search was 
made, and I soon held in my hand this 
writing: here it is, carefully folded in a 
leather cover. My money, of course, was 
soon in the possession of these sharks. I 
did not loiter in Madrid. I am now return- 
ing with a bold front toGranada. I yester- 
day left Alcala, and although the pardon 
has cost money, yet you see I retained 
enough to repurchase my faithful horse, as 
well as to procure a small lot of fine to- 
bacco; you must almost have seen me de- 
posit the package in the hut near the spot 
where you joined company ; to-night I shall 
be again with my Dolores ;—but her villain 
brother—let him beware !” 

The narration of this story brought us 
very near the city. We heard the tolling 
of the numerous church and convent bells. 
The smuggler, however, begged me, ere 
we parted, to read his pardon, and handing 
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it to me, he particularly pointed out to my 
observation the word “ gratis”’ written ip 
iarge characters on one corner of the paper, 
It was a curious enough document. It set 
forth that, whereas Diego Salazar had un- 
doubtedly been guilty of the serious crime | 
of smuggling, but as he had expressed the 
deepest contrition at the king’s feet—had 
promised to abstain in future from any 
breach of the laws, and had moreover suf- 
fered great bodily pain from a wound inflict. 
ed by one of his majesty’s faithful guards, 
the king granted him his gracious pardon, 
and commanded him to return to his house 
at Granada, where he was to be permitted 
to reside without molestation, and carry on 
his lawful trade of platero, (silversmith.) 
I returned him the document. “ And this 
latter injunction,” sad I, with a smile, “ you 


mean implicitly to obey!” ‘Sin duda,” 


he replied, with a significant glance, “* with | 


out doubt; but my horse has not lately had 
exercise. I must first give him a sniff of 
the sea air. I shall ride towards Estepona 
in a few days.” We separated under the 
trees of the beautiful Alameda, and although 
I remained in Granada some days, and 
looked searchingly round amongst the 


throng in the streets and public walks, | 
did not encounter Diego. He was doubtless 7 
again on his horse, and perhaps returning §j 
with a new venture of the forbidden weed 
and the seducing cotton shawls. 


W. 
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At this time, too, we lost one of our pri- 
mest men, the gunner’s mate, who had sav- 
ed the ship in the North Sea, by discover- 
ing that the gun-tackles had been cut. In 
the morning, about eight o’clock, we had 
spread the awnings, and prepared, as well 
as we could, for another burning day, when 
he was performing some trifling work out 
side of the hull of the ship, and, slipping 
his hold, fell overboard. He swam well, 
and endeavoured to catch hold of the ship as 
she glided past him, and of ropes that were 
thrown to him; but nobody seemed to be 
aware of the rate at which we were going, 
for although it was perfectly calm on deck, 
the lofty sails were filled with a light air of 
wind which was right aft, and we were slid- 
ing along at the rate of about three knots. 
It was not until he was astern that the helm 
was put down, and an endeavour made to 
clear the boat; but, in the boisterous weather 
we had been accustomed to encounter, the 
quarter-boats had been lashed and secured 
as if it were intended that they never should 
be lowered again. By the time she was 
ready for lowering, the man was a full ca- 
ble’s length on the weather-beam of the 














ship, which had been hove-to. He was still 
swimming, with his head well above water, 
and until now had been silent; but at this 
time he gave a piercing scream of despair, 
and we saw him no more. It was said that 
a shark must have seized him, as he disap- 

ared so suddenly ; but it is more probable 
that he had been taken with cramp, or his 
power of swimming had been exhausted ; 
for, although, when the boat arrived on the 
spot, too late to see any thing of him, the 
people in her picked up his hat, they saw no 
traces of blood in the water, and had a shark 
taken him, the water would, probably, have 
been stained with it. In the only instance 
of this kind I ever witnessed, the water was 
covered with blood to a great extent. The 
loss of this poor man seemed to throw a 
gloom over us all: he was one of the best 
men in the ship; and although we had had 
some hair-breadth escapes, and broken up an 
an enemy’s squadron, he was the first man 
we had lost since we left England. The 
manner of his death, too, in a fine calm 
morning—illustrating the poet’s conception 
of danger which “ frowns in the storm, but 
in the sunshine strikes” — increased the feel- 
ing for him: at least, I know that I did not 
get his last and only scream out of my head 
fora long time. The converse of the poet’s 
conception of danger, namely, its only 
frowning in the storm, every man who has 
been accustomed to brave it becomes fami- 
liar with ; as also with the fact, that it looks 
much more formidable at a distance than 
when fairly encountered. 

Long after the incident I have just relat- 
ed, I lent a hand to save the life of a man on 
whom the danger seemed to frown much 
more than on our poor friend, the gunner’s 
mate. We were coming across the Atlantic 
ina 74 alone; it had been blowing a gale 
all night from the N.W. Wewere undera 
reefed foresail and close-reefed main topsail, 
top-galiant yards on deck, and top-gallant 
masts struck. During the morning watch, 
the gale increased so mueh that it was 
thought right to send the top-gallant masts 
ondeck. I was first lieutenant of the ship, 
and at seven bells (half-past seven) I took 
charge of the ship, and permitted the officer 
of the watch to go below to perform his 
toilet, and prepare for breakfast. When the 
masts were sent down, one of the forecastle 
men, who had gone into the lee fore-chains, 
to gather in the slack of the top-gallant back- 
stays, was washed out by a violent lurch of 
the ship; and the * flying cords,”’ torn from 
his grasp by the weather-roll, left him at the 
mercy of the “tumbling billows of the 
deep.” He swam well, however, and buf- 
feted them with lusty sinews. ‘The main- 
hatchway-gratings happened to have been 
got up on the poop, for the purpose of stow- 
ing the hammocks upon them, which could 
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reason of the roughness of the sea. On the 
impulse of the moment, one of those grat- 
ings was thrown overboard to the man. 
** Down with the helm !””—* Man the fore- 
clew-garnets !”"—“* Clear away the lee-quar- 
ter boat!” were orders soon given; and 
while the fore-sail was hauling up, and the 
boat being cleared away, I jumped into the 
cabin, to ask the Captain whether she 
should be lowered. 

There are times in the open ocean when 
the attempt to despatch a boat from the ship 
would be attended with instant and certain 
death to all who should be. sent in her. 
Short of this, there are times also when the 
prospect of such a result may make the 
question of, whether a boat shall be des- 
patched, one of anxious consideration for the 
officer who is to give the answer; particu- 
larly if he himself is not to partake of the 
risk. Our Captain was placed in this situ- 
ation; when, looking from the cabin win- 
dows, he saw the man reach the grating, 
and secure his floating by a good hold of it. 
This determined him. He answered, 
“ Yes.” When I got to the deck again, the 
boat was ready for lowering; but, as yet, 
there was nobody in her. In ordinary cases 
a four-oared boat would have been despatch- 
ed from a seventy-four with a midshipman, 
or some officer of less consideration than a 
first lieutenant; who, indeed, is never sent 
on business detached from the ship, except 
it be to attack an enemy. Here there was 
no time to be lost, and I felt that the onus 
rested on me to order men into the boat, or 
to show them the example by going myself. 
The last was the shortest mode, and the 
“come along’ which accompanied my 
spring out of the mizen rigging, was an- 
swered by men crowding to follow. We 
did not want a crowd; and when the first 
four had got in, I ordered the rest back, and 
directed the men at the tackles to lower 
away. 

The boat was a small one of four oars, 
built of very light wood, and had taken the 
place of a large heavy one, which had been 
damaged ; so that the tackles were too large 
for her; and her weight was hardly suffi- 
cient to draw the rope through their pullies. 
The stern tackle was lowered more freely 
than the other ; and the more the stern of the 
boat went down, the more the rope of the 
foremost tackle was jammed in the pullies 
by lying obliquely to their direction, so that 
it stuck fast. ‘The roaring of the wind and 
sea made the orders given from the outside 
of the ship, not easily heard; and our calling 
out to “ hold fast the stern-tackle,”’ was not 
attended to until the stern of the boat came 
bang down upon the sea with every lee- 
lurch, while her bow was still suspended by 
the foremost tackle, which could not be un- 
hooked; and again, with the weather roll, 





not be kept in their accustomed place by 


we took a flying leap into the air, of twenty 
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or thirty feet. We were retained in the per- 
formance of these involuntary vaultings un- 
til they had been several times repeated. I 
had hung the rudder, and held by the after 
tackle, in order to be in readiness to unhook 
it and throw it clear of the boat; but when it 
slackened, by her stern coming on the wa- 
ter, I luckily had presence of mind enough, 
before I did so, to look forward, in order to 
see if the fore tackle was ready to be un- 
hooked at the same time; and as the boat 
was hung by it, to hold fast. Had I suffer- 
ed the after tackle to be unhooked, we 
should have been swung into the air by the 
one tackle alone, and coming down with the 
lee-lurch right on end, we should have been 
dashed, not on the water, but into it. The 
remedy was at length perceived : a man was 
sent out on the david to overhaul the fore- 
most tackle; we unhooked, and got clear of 
the ship. 

We had nothing now but fair play, and a 
rough sea to encounter. To pull to wind- 
ward was the least dangerous part of our 
task; and we rose over the precipitous 
waves that met us like a sea-gull. When 
we had worked at this for about a quarter of 
an hour, we began to fear that our labour 
was in vain. We had as yet seen nothing 
of the man; and now we supposed that we 
must have passed over the place where he 
had fallen, and that he had gone down. The 
men looked wistfully at the ship, which was 
driving fast to leeward. “ Let us give way, 


and try to find the grating, and then we 


shall be sure.” They again plied their 
oars. In a high sea it is not easy for a per- 
son seated in a little boat to see any thing 
floating which does not rise much above the 
surface : in fact, it is physically impossible, 
except at such time as the boat and the ob- 
ject looked for happen to be each on the top 
of a wave atthe same instant. From the 
top of one wave the surface of the water can 
only be seen between it and the next: the 
heads of the more remote, only show them- 
selves on a level with the nearest ones. 
Thus we had as yet seen nothing of him, 
and had nearly given up the endeavour, 
when the happy coincidence of our rising to 
the top of a wave at the same time with him 
occurred. I fancied that 1 saw for an in- 
stant an erected arm, and called out to en- 
courage the men. ‘The next wave on which 
we rose removed all doubt, and showed us 
the man still boldly floating nearly breast 
high, supported by the grating, and not far 
from us. A little more rowing enabled us 
to reach him: the bowman laid in his oar, 
and pulled him on board. Having accom- 
plished this, he laid hold of the grating to 
pull it in also. ‘This operation appeared to 
add to the dangerous situation of the boat 
by pressing her bows down into waves over 
which she already seemed to rise as by a 
miracle. I therefore called out to the bow- 
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man to quit it, and resume his oar; but the 
man, with more coolness and more foresight 
than myself, remonstrated by saying, “It 
may be useful to us, sir.’”” He was allowed 
to proceed, and followed up his precaution 
by putting the grating carefully under the 
thwarts, or seats, of the boat. It was lucky 
he did so; for the buoyant power of the 
grating thus placed, added to the lightness 
of the boat, made her a complete life-boat, 
and saved our lives. 

Lord Byron observes, that a “ tight boat 
will live in a rough sea;”’ and so she will, 
eprpend when going with her bow to it. 

ut it may prove too much for her, and is 
more likely to do so if following upon her ¥ 
quarter, as we now had it on our way back 
to the ship. The appearance of the waves 7 
as they curled over her, could hardly justify 7 


/the hope of her surmounting them, as a 7 


black squall came on. After rising over | 
many that appeared ready to swallow us, 7 
one fellow came, whose curving crest pro | 
jected his head over us with all the graceful | 
ness of a swan’s neck. As the boat’s stem © 
rose erect on this wave, her head was press: 7 
ed under the surface, and the wave impel 
ling her forward, iaunched us under water 
while it rolled over us. At this moment 
several thoughts passed fleetly throngh my | 
mind; the chief of which was, that the 
chance of meeting my friends again in this 
world was now up. We held instinctively 
to the boat, which came out on the other 
side of the wave, not keel up, as I should 
have expected : indeed, I cannot now under- 
stand how it was that the impelling power 
of the wave did not turn her over when it § 
launched her under water head foremost. 
Out she came, however, on the other side of 
the wave, waddling like a duck. When we 
found that she was not to go down with as, 
we caught three out of the four oars; the 
other went astern with our hats and every 
loose thing in the boat. The lightness of the 
wood she was built of, and the buoyant 
principle of the grating, which now floated 
and pressed upwards against the thwarts, 
bore her up with her rollocks well out of the 
water; while, as she waddled from side to 
side, more of the water which was in her 
was thrown out. When I perceived this, | 
made the man whom we had saved, sit 
down in the bottom of the boat, with his 
head only above water, in order to his dis- 
placing his own bulk of it. He was a heavy 
man, and not now capable of much exertion. 
Two of the men whose hats were saved by 
being fastened with rope-yarns, were em- 
ployed to bale with them. The other two 
got their oars out, while I resumed my place 
at the helm, and steered for the ship no 
longer, but directly before the sea, across 
her wake. For some time it seemed labour 
in vain; and once, when we had got the 
boat half baled out, another sea, without the 
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ceremony of lifting us, as the former had |point of attack. They must issue from the 
done, rolled over us; but we had learned by | right of the Convent of Santa Cruz. They 
this time, that all is not lost that is in dan-/must have twelve axes, in order to cut down 
ger; so we baled away again, and steered |the gate by which the ditch is entered at 
before the wind until we had got to leeward Ithe Junction of the counterscarp with the 
of the ship; watched an opportunity toround |body of the place. The 5th regiment is 
to; and being now able to pull for her with |likewise to have twelve scaling ladders, 
the sea on our bow, we ultimately got safe |twenty-five feet long; and immediately on 
on board. entering the ditch, are to scale the Fausse 
| Braye, in order to clear it of the enemy’s 
/parties, on their left, towards the principal 
From the United Service Journal. jbreach. It will throw over any guns it may 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE STORM.|meet with, and will proceed along the Fausse 
(NG OF CIUDAD RODRIGO. Braye to the breach in the Fausse Braye, 
|where it will wait until Major General 
ON 4 COMPARISON WITH RECENT ACCOUNTS. |M‘Kinnon’s column has passed on to the 
The accounts of the storming of Ciudad |main attack, when it will follow in its rear. 
Rodrigo contained in the “ Reminiscences} “This regiment will make its attack at 
of a Subaltern,” and in the “Sketch of the | ten. minutes before seven o’clock. The77th 
Storming” of that fortress, in your first num-/regiment will be in reserve on the right of 
ber, forcibly recall to my mind the celebra-|the Convent of Santa Cruz.” 
ted remark of Sir W. Raleigh, (when a} Weof the 77th looked somewhat blank 
prisoner in the T'ower,) on the degree ofjat the idea of remaining in reserve ; and our 
credit to be attached to what is called histo-|Colonel, a regular fire-eater, issued his di- 
ry. They have also induced me to fur- rections with a grim countenance, anda 
bish up my recollection of the event they / voice fierce from disappointment. Rest your 
describe,x—an event to which I also was an|souls in peace, brave Ridge and gallant 
eye-witness, and therefore competent to give |Dunkin,—though peace was little to your 
my version of the business; and to explain |tastes in life,—finer fellows never cheered 
some circumstances connected with the at-|men to an assault; but Dunkin wanted that 
tack, which were not before sufficiently un-|moderation and discretion which tempered 
derstood. Ridge’s bravery. They alone ordered the 
Attached to the 77th regiment in the |colours to accompany their regiment—a rash 
third division, I shared the fortunes of that |act, considering that our united numbers 
corps on the night of the 19th of January, )little exceeded three hundred firelocks, and 
1812. We marched on the morning of that|one that might have much embarrassed us 
day from our quarters at Guard-a-Pero, to|in the work we had in hand: it was Dun- 
take our turn in the trenches. It was some-|kin’s proposal. Whilst waiting in the gloom, 
what ominous of hard knocks, that the divi-|somewhat impatiently, for the return of the 
sion which we were to relieve did not re-|men sent for the ladders, and for Major 
turn as usual to quarters for the enjoyment |Sturgeon’s appearance, we mingled in groups 
of its customary two days’ rest, but halted |of officers, conversing and laughing together 
in the neighbourhood. M‘Kinnon’s brigade | with that callous thoughtlessness which dis- 
went into the trenches on our arrival at our|tinguishes the old campaigner. I well re- 
ground, and we,(Campbell’s) in the absence|member how poor M‘Dougall of the 5th, 
of Colville, lounged away the day by our fires, |recently joined from the Staff, was quizzed 
gravely or gaily moralizing, or joking, or|about his dandy moustaches. When next I 
chewing the cud of sweet or bitter fancy as|saw him, in a few short hours, he was a life- 
suited the anticipations of each individual, |less and a naked corpse. Suddenly a horse- 
for certain symptoms plainly indicated that}man galloped heavily, but hastily towards 
the assault would take place that night. \us—it was Picton. He made a brief and in- 
It was six o’clock—the firing on both |spiriting appeal to us: said he knew the 
sides had slackened, but not ceased—their }5th were men whom a severe fire would not 
instructions had been for some time in the |daunt, and that he reposed equal confidence 
possession of our chiefs, who were all bustle |in the 77th. A few kind words to our Com- 
and mystery; soon the 5th and 77th were|mander, and he bade us God speed—pound- 
ordered to full in, and we proceeded some | ing the sides of his hog-maned cob as he 
distance to the extreme right of the ground |trotted off in a different direction. 
oecupied by the division, where we halted; | Major Sturgeon and the ladders having 
and whilst the men hammered at their flints, |arrived, we again moved off about half be- 
and made the customary preparations for bu-|fore seven. The night was, if any thing, 
siness, the order was communicated to us. dark, the stars lending but sufficient light 
“The 5th regiment will attack the en-|to enable us to find our way; and where 
trance of the ditch at the junction of the |the ground permitted it, to trace the dim 
counterscarp with the main wall of the | outline of the fortress; I do not recollect 
place. Major Sturgeon will show them the 'that the moon shone out during the attack. 
Museum.—Vol. XXII. No. 127.—E. 
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We were enjoined to observe the strictest 
silence: a neglect of this order occasioned 
great confusion and the loss of many lives, 
as will be seen in the course of my narra- 
tive. It was a time of thrilling excitement 
as we wound our way by the right; at first 
preserving the distance of eleven or twelve 
hundred yards from the town, then bending 
in towards the convent of Santa Cruz and 
the river, and gradually narrowing the space 
betwixt us and the fortifications. The awful 
stillness of the hour was unbroken, save by 
the soft measured tread of our little columns 
as we passed over the green turf, or by the 
occasional report of a cannon from the walls, 
and the rush and miss of its ball as it flew 
past us, or striking short, bounded from the 
earth over our heads, receiving our most re- 
spectful, though involuntary salaams. I have 
before said, that the firing had slackened, 
but not ceased; every two or three minutes 
a shot was fired at some suspicious quarter, 
and that by which we were moving seemed 
to be honoured by their peculiar attention. 
We had accomplished, perhaps, half our 
way, when a loose firing of musketry was 
opened from the ramparts, utterly aimless, 
and apparently intended as a hint that we 
should not catch the garrison napping; yet 
they subsequently acknowledged that they 
never contemplated the assault being made 
that night. ‘Though unseen, we were quite 
within reach of their fire, and escaped sur- 
prisingly; yet I can distinctly remember the 
sharp. crashing sound of a bullet, which, 
striking a steady old serjeant, (within a pace 
or two of me,) in the centre of the fore- 
head, pierced his brain, dashing him on 
his back. Two or three men went back 
wounded. 

We had approached the convent, and 
whilst passing under its walls, we found 
there the light company of the 94th, await- 
ing the hour of seven, when they were to 
commence a brisk fire against the ramparts 
from the glacis, to distract the attention of 
the enemy. After exchanging greetings 
with our old friends, Bogle and Griffiths, 
the latter gravely promising me Christian 
burial the next morning; we pushed on right 
forward tothe walls, which now loomed high 
and near. I will not undertake to explain 
the circumstances or misconception which 
caused us (the 77th) to proceed, instead of 
halting at the convent according to the ori- 

inal plan; but I imagine there must have 
- some new directions communicated by 
Sturgeon, who led us to our point of attack, 
and then quitted us for the purpose of guid- 
ing some other party. 

We reached the low glacis, through which 
we discovered a pass into the ditch, some- 
what resembling a wide embrazure, heavily 
palisadoed, with a gate in the centre. I de- 
scribe matters, not technically, but exactly 
according to the impressions they made at 
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the moment, and which are still fresh in my 
recollection. Through the palisadoes were 
visible the dark and lofty old Moorish walls, 
whilst high over our heads was the great 
keep or citadel, a massive square tower, 
which, as it was relieved against the sky, 
seemed like a giant frowning on the scene, 
We still were undiscovered, though we 
could distinguish the arms of the men on 
the ramparts, as they were levelled and 
fired from the parapets, in idle bluster, the 
balls whistling overus. Eagerly, though si- 
lently, we all pressed towards the palisadoes, 
as the men with hatchets began to cut away 
through them; the sound of the blows would 
not, I do think, have been heard by the enemy, 
who were occupied by their own noises, 
had it not been for the enthusiasm so char- 
acteristic of his country, which induced a 
newly joined ensign, fresh from the wilds 
of Kerry, to utter a tremendous war-whoo 
as he saw the first paling fall before our ef- 
forts. The cheer was immediately taken 
up by the men, and as we instantly got con- 
vincing proofs that we were discovered by 
our friends on the walls, (who began to pep | 
per us soundly,) we all rushed through the 
opening, the two regiments mingled to 
gether. We were in the ditch, heavily 
fired on from rampart and tower with mus 
ketry, but [ do not recollect that they had 
any cannon bearing on us there ; however 
they tossed down lighted shells, and hand- 
grenades innumerable, which spun about 
fizzing and hissing amongst our feet. Some 
smashed men’s heads in their descent, whilst 
others, exploding on the ground, tossed un- 
lucky wretches in the air, tearing them 
asunder. I have seldom passed three or 
four minutes less comfortably ; I think that 
time was consumed in bringing in and fix- 
ing the ladders against a wall to our left 
about twenty-five feet high, which | under- 
stood to be the extremity of the fausse braye. 
We crowded towards the ladders, and in 
good sooth there was little to praise in our 
eagerness to get out of our trap, helpless 
and exposed as we were. 

Among the first to mount was the gallant 
chieftain of the 5th, but the love they bore 
him caused so many of his soldiers to follow 
on the same ladder, that it broke in two, 
and they all fell, many being hurt by the 
bayonets of their comrades round the foot 
of the ladder. Ridge’s ancle was sprained, 
but it did not prevent his pursuing his ca- 
reer that night. I was not one of the last 
in ascending, and on raising my head to the 
level of the top of the wall, I beheld some 
of our fellows demolishing a picquet which 
had been stationed at that spot and had 
stood on the defensive ; they had a good fire 
of wood wherewith to cheer themselves, 
round which, on revisiting the place in the 





morning, I saw their dead bodies stript, 
strangely mingled with wounded English 
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officers and men, who had passed the night 
before the fire, patiently awaiting the means 
of removal, the fortune of war having made 
them acquainted with strange bedfellows. 
A few of the picquet, who fled along the 
ditch, bore with them an officer of the 5th, 
taking him into the town through a sally- 
port in the wall. He was led to the house 
of the governor, who questioned him as to 
the assault, the reality of which he seemed 
to doubt, and on departing for the breach 
he took the officer’s parole to remain in the 
house. Being thus excluded from partici- 
pation in the action, he amused himself’ in 
reconnoitring the premises, and repaid him- 
self for his confinement by securing the 
governor’s splendid case of pistols—a fair 
booty. Our ascent of the ladders placed us 
in the fausse braye, a broad deep ditch, in 
which we were for the moment free from 
danger. When about one hundred and fifty 
men had mounted, (after the little interlude 
with the picquet) we moved forward at a 
rapid pace along the ditch, or fausse braye, 
cowering in close to the wall, whilst over 
our heads we heard the shouts and cries of 
alarm and preparation. Our course was 
soon arrested by the massive fragments and 
crumbling ruins of the main breach, extend- 
ing half across the ditch. Here then should 
have ceased the operations of our little band, 
according to the letter of the order, and 
here also ought my narrative to conclude, 
all that followed having been so repeatedly 
described by abler pens. But J write for 
my own amusement, and as an exercise of 
memory, and therefore shall continue my 
description. 

The situation in which we now were plac- 
ed was one of extreme danger and embar- 
rassment ; instead of falling into the rear of 
acolumn supposed to have already carried 
the breach, we stood alone at its base, ex- 
posed to a tremendous fire of grape and 
musketry from its defences, whilst we were 
in danger of being assaulted in the rear by 
a sortie through the sally-port in the ditch 
already mentioned. For a minute we seem- 
ed destined to be sacrificed to some mistake 
as to the hour of attack, but suddenly we 
heard a cheer from a body of men who, 
crowning the summit of the counterscarp, 
flung down bags filled with heather to break 
their fall, and leaped on them into the ditch; 
it was the old Scotch Brigade, which, like 


us, having been intended es a support, was| 


true to its time, and was consequently placed 
in the same predicament with ourselves. On 
the appearance of the 94th, the fire of the 
garrison was redoubled, and after a mo- 
ment’s consultation between the seniors, it 
was decided to be better to die like men on 
the breach than like dogs in the ditch, and 
instantly with a wild hurra all sprung up- 
wards, absolutely eating fire. I think the 
breach must have been seventy or eighty 
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feet wide; the 94th took it on the right, we 
on the left extremity as you look to the 
country, and I affirm, it would have been a 
work of no small labour, to have achieved 
the ascent under any circumstances, consist- 
ing as it did of a nearly perpendicular mass 
of loose rubbish, in which it was extremely 
difficult to obtain a footing. 

As our serious intentions were now evi- 
dent to them, the enemy developed and em- 
ployed their entire means of defence; two 
guns pointed downwards from the flanks, 
and had time to fire several rounds of grape, 
working fearful destruction, particularly in 
the 94th. On the margin of the breach 
were ranged a quantity of shells, which 
were lighted and rolled down amongst us, 
acting rather as a stimulus to push up and 
avoid their explosion; the top of the breach 
was defended by a strong body of the garri- 
son, who maintained a heavy fire of musket- 
ry, and showed for some time an undaunted 
countenance. Hand-grenades and fireballs 
were not wanting, nor yet the agreeable ac- 
companiment of a heavy fire from a distant 
flanking demi-bastion, which bore on the 
foot of the breach and crest of the glacis 
where the 45th and 88th, who were just ar- 
riving in time to do good service, suffered 
very severely by it. As we struggled up, 
the resistance, though not perhaps as deter- 
mined as it might have been, was still suffi- 
ciently formidable to have daunted the brav- 
est. However, with all its defects, a night 
attack has the advantage of concealing from 
the view much of danger and of difficulty, 
that ifseen might shake the nerves. But 
there was no time then for hesitation, no 
choice for the timid; the front ranks were 
forced onwards by the pressure from the 
rear,and as men fell wounded on the breach, 
there they found their (living) grave, being 
trodden into and covered by the shifting rub- 
bish displaced by the feet of their comrades. 
Some few more lucky, when wounded, roll- 
ed down the slope into the ditch, where they 
called in vain for that assistance which could 
not then be afforded them, and they added by 
their outcries to the wildness of the scene. 
Such a struggle couid not be of long dura- 
tion, and the efforts of our men, reinforced 
as we were by the two last named regiments, 
were in a few moments crowned with suc- 
cess: the enemy’s resistance slackened, and 
they suddenly fled from before us, escaping 
to right and left by boards laid across cuts 
through the terra-pleine, by which cuts the 
breach was isolated; the boards they left 
behind in their panic. 

It was now seven o’clock, the breach was 
carried, and the town virtually ours. A 
voice was heard to shout above the uproar. 
“They run, they run!” All crowded on 
the summit of the breach, and some spoke of 
forming the men on the rampar; but on 
that spot there was no safety, for we had 
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searcely attained it, when a deadly firejplaga or square: up this street we fought 
was opened on us from a_breastwork|our way, the enemy slowly retiring before 
about twenty yards distant and beneath,|us. At about half the length of the street 
formed from the ruins of some houses, of|was a large open space on our left hand, 
loose stones, and lined with men. Many of| where was deposited the immense battering 
our people threw themselves on their faces,|train of “the army of Portugal,” and its 
and in that position returned the fire with| matériel. Amongst this crowd of carriages, 
good effect, as I observed, on the following|a number of men ensconced themselves, fir- 
morning, more than forty of the garrison ly-|ing on us as we passed, and it required no 
ing dead behind the breast-work, shot|small exertion on our part to ee them, 
through their heads,—the only part of them|Such of them as were caught suffered for 
exposed to our fire. |their temerity. In the meantime, those of 
One portion of our fellows, led by Gene-| the enemy a-head of us were lost to sight, 
ral M‘Kinnon, proceeded to the left along|having entered the square; for which place 
the rampart, and turned the right flank of|we pushed on with as many men as we 
the breast-work (which was appuyéed|could lay hands on, formed, without distine- 
against the walls.) and there firing onthem,|tion of regiments, into two or three pla- 
dispersed the enemy. About that time, the| toons; for the great proportion of those who 
expense magazine blew up on the rampart, |had started with us had gradually sneaked 
destroying the general and many with him, |off into the bye-streets for the purpose of 
as well as such of the garrison as were at| plundering, which business was already go- 
that end of the breastwork ; behind which I|ing on merrily. As we reached the head of 
saw the next day a number of blackened/the street (which entered the square at one 
and mutilated corpses, hideous and shape-|angle,) and wheeled to the left into the open 
less, friends and foes, mingled in one com-/| space, we received a shattering volley from 
mon destruction. I distinctly remember the| the enemy, which quickly spoiled our array. 
moment of the explosion, and the short}/They were drawn up in force in the square 
pause it cecasioned in our proceedings,—aj|and under the colonnade of the cathedral, 
pause that enabled us to distinguish the|}and we were for the moment checked by 
noise of the attack still going forward in | their fire, which we returned from the head 
the direction of the little breach. of the street, waiting for a reinforcement, 
[ accompanied a party which pushed/|At length, when we were meditating a dash 
across a board to our right, for the purpose |at the fellows, we heard a fire opened from 
of clearing the rampart (on that side) of the|another quarter, which secmed to strike 
enemy, who still fired on us, but fled on the| them with a panic, for on our giving a cheer 
first demonstration of attack. Then it was|and moving forward, they to a man threw 
that a gigantic young Irish volunteer, attach-| away their arms as if by word of command, 
ed to our regiment, was said to have uttered | and disappeared in the gloom like magic. It 
that exclamation of surprise at the facility}was the light division who entered the 
with which he could deprive a human being|square by a street leading from the little 
of life, that became celebrated afterwards|breach, and their opportune arrival had 
throughout the division. Observing a gal-|frighted the game which we had brought to 
lant artilleryman still lingering near his| bay, leaving the pavement of the square co- 
gun, he dashed at him with bayonet fixed|vered with arms and accoutrements. Re- 
and atthe charge. The man stepped back-/sistance had ceased, and the town was cap- 
wards, facing his foe, but, his foot slipping, | tured. ‘The subsequent transactions of that 
he fell against the gun, and ina moment the | night, the sack of the town, destruction of a 
young fellow’s bayonet was through his} part by fire, and other circumstances, have 
heart: the yell with which he gave up the;been frequently and sufficiently described 
ghost so terrified B that he started back,|by abler pens than mine. It is enough for 
the implement of death in his hands, and|me to relate such part of the proceedings 
apostrophizing it, was heard to say, “ Holy |connected with the actual fighting as I was 
Moses! how easy you went into him!” As|an eye-witness to. 
the first taste of blood rouses the latent| On reading the official account of the ca 
fierceness of the tiger’s whelp, so this event| ture of Ciudad Rodrigo, we were all poten 8 
seemed to have altered B *snature, and,|chagrined to find that no mention had been 
doubtless led to his subsequent misfortunes | made of the share which the 77th had in the 
and premature death. ; business, although praise was bestowed in 
No enemy being now visible on the ram-/ general terms on Colonel Dunkin, who com- 
parts, and the men who lined the breast-|manded us in the absence cf Colonel Brom- 
work having fled, we advanced in pursuit, | head (who had gone home on leave, after 
dropping from the wall into the town. At)having reaped a full harvest of glory by his 
first we were among ruins; but having ex-!gallantry and self-possession at E] Bodon.) 
tricated ourselves from them, we made our|A respectful and explanatory letter was 
way into a large street leading nearly in a/written to Lord Wellington, forwarded, I 
straight line from the principal breach to the | think, by Picton; the answer to which ex- 
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pressed his lordship’s regret at not having 
been aware of all the circumstances at the 
time the despatch was hastily written; that, 
in the plan of attack, it was not intended the 
77th should have been employed in it, un- 
Jess in case of necessity, and it was not un- 
til after his despatch had been sent off, that 
he was apprised of their having been so ac- 
tively engaged. He then expressed his 
sense of their gallantry and good conduct, 
doing the regiment full justice. Such was 
the purport, if not the actual words of, Lord 
Wellington’s reply. 

On recalling to mind the proceedings of 
that night, I feel satisfied myself, (and I 
think I shall be supported by the survivors 
of the third division,) that the 5th, 77th, and 
94th were in the main breach before the 
light division had proceeded to assault the 
lesser one; and 1 have no hesitation in as- 





serting that it was the prior success at the 
main breach of the five regiments employed | 
there, which shook the defenders of the lit-) 
tle one, and caused them to yield it so easy) 
a conquest to the light division, and to seek 
their safety in flight. In plainer terms, I 
mean to say—differing, with all courtesy, 
from the statement of the author of the ac- 
count of the capture published in your first 
number,—that the light division was indebt- 
ed to the third division for the ease with 
which it succeeded at its point of attack, 
and not the reverse, as is more than insinu-| 
ated by that writer. As to our being in a| 
trap on the top of the breach, it is (with re-| 
spect be it spoken) fudge. The breach was} 
not cut off by traverses, but by deep ditches, | 
over which the boards of communication} 
were left by the enemy in their hasty flight. | 
I think the timely escalade of the 83d and/| 
O’Toole’s Portuguese must have hastened} 
the success of the operations of the night. 

I repeat it, that no one can be more sensi-| 
ble than I am of the zeal, discipline, and 
good humour with which the light division| 
performed the troublesome duties imposed | 
on them; but that their merits surpassed 
those of their brothers in arms to the degree | 
claimed by them, and apparently conceded 
by their superiors, I deny. The system of 
puffing histories and memoirs of the feats of 
the light division can only be equalled by) 
the similar quackeries practised by the inju-| 
dicious friends of the Highland regiments) 
after Waterloo, turning the really brilliant) 
actions of those gallant corps into burlesque | 
and ridicule. 

It will be considered, I am sure, most) 
startling and heretical to question for a mo-| 
ment the superiority of the light division 
over the rest of the Peninsular army. I may 
fail in convincing others, but I am myself 
aware that, at Rodrigo, the merit must be 
divided (and in no equal portions) with the 
third division. I remember that, at Bada- 
jos, when they failed, the third division, by 
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taking the castle, gained the town; that, at 
Sabugal, when in a most awkward scrape, 
we rescued them ; and where, in their whole 
career, can they produce one instance to 
equal in splendour the conduct of the 5th 
and 77th at El Bodon ?—~and yet those two 
regiments were not even permitted to record 
that event by inscribing the word upon their 
colours ! 

The disadvantages of relying solely upon 
two or three regiments for the performance 
of the outpost duties and skirmishing are 
obvious, and are, I trust, about to be reme- 
died. ‘The instruction and practice of light 
infantry evelutions are now insisted on 
throughout the army,—let us hope with the 
view of enabling every regiment to take the 
advance when necessary, and to perform all 
those light duties in the field which have 
hitherto been entrusted to a few favoured 
corps.—C, J, T. 8. 


From Blackwoood’s Magazine. 


THE ENGLISH MARTYRS.* 


A SCENE OF THE DAYS OF QUEEN MARY. 


Thy face 
Is all at once spread over with a calm 
More beautiful than sleep, or mirth or joy! 
I am no more disconsolate.—Wilson. 


Scene 1n A Prison. 
Epith alone. 


Epirx. Morn once again! Morn in the 

lone dim cell, 

The cavern of the prisoner’s fever-dream, 

And morn on all the green rejoicing hills, 

And the bright waters round the prisoner’s 
home, 

Far, far away! Now wakes the early bird 

That in the lime’s transparent foliage sings, 

Close to my cottage-lattice—he awakes, 

To stir the young leaves with his gushing 
soul, 

And to call forth rich answer of delight 

From voices buried in a thousand trees, 

Through the dim starry hours. Now doth 
the Lake 

Darken and flash in rapid interchange 

Unto the matin breeze; and the blue mist 

Rolls, like a furling banner, from the brows 

Of the forth-gleaming hills, and woods, that 
rise 

As if new-born. Bright world! and I am 
here! 

And thou, oh! thou, th’ awakening thought 
of whom 

Was more than dayspring, dearer than the 
sun, 

Herbert! the very glance of whose clear eye, 
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Made my soul melt away to one pure fount | And the bright quickening rain, on those who 
Of living, bounding gladness !—where art serve, 
thou? And those who heed him not! 
My friend! my only, and my blessed Love!| Gomez (laying a paper before her.) Is it 
Herbert, my soul’s companion! so much 
[Gomez, a Spanish priest, enters.|That thine own hand should set the crown- 
Gomez. Daughter, hail! ing seal 
I bring thee tidings. |'T'o thy deliverance? Look, thy task is here! 
Epirn. Heaven will aid my soul | Sign but these words for liberty and life. 
Calmly to meet whate’er thy lips announce.| Eprrn. (examining, and then throwing 
Gomez. Nay, lift a song of thanksgiving} it from her.) 
to Heaven, | Sign but these words! and wherefore saidst 
And bow thy knee down for deliverance won! | thou not, 
Hast thou not pray’d for life? And wouldst|* Be but a traitor to God’s light within!” 
thou not —Cruel, oh, cruel! thy dark sport hath been 
Once more be free? With a young bosom’s hope! Farewell, glad 
EpitE. Have I not pray’d for life? life! 
I, that am so beloved! that love again Bright opening path to love and home, fare- 
With such a heart of tendrils? Heaven! well! 
thou know’st And thou—now leave me with my God 
The gushings of my prayer! And would I not alone! 
Once more be free? I, that have been a child; Gomez. Dost thou reject Heaven’s mercy? 
Of breezy hills, a playmate of the fawn ___ Eprrs. Heaven’s! doth Heaven 
In ancient woodlands from mine infancy! | Woo the free spirit for dishonour’d breath 
A watcher of the clouds and of the stars, | To sell its birthright? doth Heaven set a price 
Beneath the adoring silence of the night; | On the clear jewel of unsullied Faith, 
Andaglad wanderer with the happy streams, And the bright calm of Conscience? Priest, 
Whose laughter fills the mountains! Oh! to) away! 
hear |God hath been with me midst the holiness 
Their blessed sounds again! | Of England’s mountains—not in sport alone 
Gomez. Rejoice, rejoice! | I trode their heath-flowers—but high thoughts 
Our Queen hath pity, maiden, on thy youth; | rose up 
She wills not thou shouldst perish.—I am/From the broad shadow of the enduring 
come rocks, 
To loose thy bonds. And wander’d with me into solemn glens, 
Epitn. And shall I see his face,! Where my soul felt the beauty of His word. 
And shall I listen to his voice again? I have heard voices of immortal truth, 
And lay my head upon his faithful breast, | Blent with the everlasting torrent-sounds, 
Weeping there in my gladness? Will this be?) That make the deep hills tremble—Shall I 
—Blessings upon thee, father! my quick quail? 
heart Shall England’s daughter sink ?—No! he 
Hath deeim’d thee stern—say, wilt thou not who there 
forgive Spoke to my heart in silence and in storm, 
The wayward child, too long in sunshine) Will not forsake his child! 
rear’d, Gomez (turning from her.) Then perish! 
Too long unused to chastening? Wilt thou lost 
not !— In thine own blindness! 
—But, Herbert, Herbert! Oh,mysoul hath) Eprrn (suddenly throwing herself at his 
rash’d eet.) Father! hear me yet! 
On a swift gust of sudden joy away Oh! if the kindly touch of human love 
Forgetting all beside! Speak, Father, speak!) Hath ever warmed thy breast. 
Herbert—is he too free ? Gomez. Away—away! 
Gomez. His freedom lies |I know not love. 
In his own choice—a boon like thine. Epirna. Yet hear! if thou hast known 
E pita. Thy words; The tender sweetness of a mother’s voice, 
Fall changed and cold upon my boding heart. | If the true vigil of affection’s eye 
Leave not this dim suspense o’ershadowing| Hath watch’d thy childhood, if fond tears 
me. have e’er 
Let all be told! |Been shower’d upon thy head, if parting 
Gomez. The monarchs of the earth | words 
Shower not their mighty gifts without a|E’er pierced thy spirit with their tender- 
claim ness— 
Unto some token of true vassalage, | Let me but look upon his face once more, 
Some mark of homage. |Let me but say—Farewell, my soul’s be- 
Epita. Oh! unlike to Him, | loved! 
Who freely pours the joy of sunshine forth, And I will bless thee still! 
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Gomez (aside). Her soul may yield, 
Beholding him in fetters; woman’s faith 
Will bend to woman’s love— 

—Thy prayer is heard; 
Follow, and I will guide thee to his cell. 
Epitu. Oh! stormy hour of agony and joy! 
But I shall see him,—I shall hear his voice! 
[ They go out. 
Scene II. 
Another Part of the Prison. 
Hersert—-Epitu. 

Eviru. Herbert, my Herbert !—is it thus 

we meet? 

Heseert. The voice of my own Edith! 

Can such joy 
Light up this place of death? And do I feel 
Thy breath of love once more upon my cheek, 
And the soft floating of thy gleamy hair? 
My blessed Edith? Oh! so pale! sochanged! 
My flower, my blighted flower! thou that 
wert made 
For the kind fostering of sweet summer airs, 
How hath the storm been with thee !—Lay 
thy head 
On this true breast again, my gentle one! 
And tell me all. 

Epits. Yes, take me to thy heart, 
For I am weary, weary! oh! that heart! 
The kind, the brave, the tender!—how my 

soul 
Hath sicken’d in vain yearnings for the balm 
Of rest on that warm heart!—full, deep re- 
pose! 
One draught of dewy stillness after storm! 
And God hath pitied me, and I am here— 
Yet once before I die! 

Hersert. They cannot slay 
One, young and meek, and beautiful as thou! 
My broken lily! Surely the long days 
Of the dark cell have been enough for thee! 
Uh! thou shalt live, and raise thy gracious 

head 
Yet, in calm sunshine. 

Epira. Herbert! I have cast 
The snare of proffer’d mercy from my soul, 
This very hour. God to the weak hath given 
Victory o’er Life and Death !—The tempter’s 

price 
Hath been rejected—Herbert, I must die. 
Hersert. Oh, Edith! Edith! I, that led 
thee first 
From the old path wherein thy fathers trode, 
I, that received it as an angel’s task, 
To pour the fresh light on thine ardent soul, 
Which drank it as a sun-flower—I have been 
Thy guide to death! 

Eviru. ‘To Heaven! my guide to Heaven, 
My noble, and my blessed! Oh! look up, 
Be strong, rejoice,my Herbert! But for thee, 
How could my spirit have sprung up to God, 
Through the dark cloud which o’er its vision 

hung, 
The night of fear and error? thy dear hand 
First raised that veil, and show’d the glo- 
rious world 
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My heritage beyond—Friend! Love and 
Friend! 

—It was as if thou gavest me mine own soul 

In those bright days! Yes! a new earth and 
heaven, 

And a new sense for all theirsplendours born, 

These were thy gifts! and shall I not rejoice 

To die, upholding their immortal worth, 

Ev’n for thy sake? Yes, fill’d with nobler life 

By thy pure love, made holy to the truth, 

Lay me upon the altar of thy God, 

The first fruits of thy ministry below; 

Thy work, thine own! 

Hersert. My love, my sainted love! 
Oh! I can almost yield thee unto heaven; 
Earth would but sully thee! Thou mnst de- 

art, 

With the rich crown of thy celestial gifts 

Untainted by a breath! And yet, alas! 

Edith! what dreams of holy happiness, 

Even for this world, were ours! the low. 
sweet home, 

—The pastoral dwelling, with its ivyed 
porch, 

And lattice gleaming through the leaves— 
and thou, 

My life’s companion!—Thou, beside my 
hearth, 

Sitting with thy meek eyes, or greeting me 

Back from brief absence with thy bounding 
step, 

In the aan meadow-path, or by my side 

Kneeling,—thy calm uplifted face to mine, 

In the sweet hush of prayer! and now—oh! 
now— 

—How have we loved—how fervently, how 
long! 

And this to be the close ! 
Epirn. Oh! bear me up 
Against the unutterable tenderness 
Of earthly love, my God! in the sick hour 
Of dying human hope, forsake me not! 
Herbert, my Herbert! even from that sweet 
home 

Where it had been too much of Paradise 

To dwell with thee—even thence th’ oppres- 
sor’s hand 

Might soon have torn us:—or the touch of 
death 

Might one day there have left a widow’d 
heart, 

Pining alone. We will go hence, Beloved! 

To the bright country, where the wicked 
cease 

From troubling, where the spoiler hath no 
sway ; 

Where no harsh voice of worldliness dis- 
turbs 

The Sabbath-peace of love. 
hence, 

Together with our wedded souls, to Heaven: 

No solitary lingering, no cold void, 

No dying of the heart! Our lives have been 

Lovely through faithful love, and in our 
deaths 

We will not be divided. 


We will go 
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Herpert. Oh! the peace 
Of God is lying far within thine eyes, 
Far underneath the mist of human tears, 
Lighting those blue still depths, and sinking | 
thence 
On my worn heart. 
strength, 
Now I can bless thee, my true bride for} 
Heaven! 
Epira. And let me bless thee, Herbert! in| 
this hour 
Let my soul bless thee with prevailing might! | 
Oh! thou hast loved me nobly! thou didst 
take 
An orphan to thy heart, a thing unprized, 
And desolate; and thou didst guard her there, 
That lone and lowly creature, as a pearl 
Of richest price; and thon didst fill her soul 
With the high gifts of an immortal wealth. 
I bless, I bless thee! Never did thine eye 
Look on me but in glistening tenderness, 
My gentle Herbert! Never did thy voice 
But in affection’s deepest music speak 
To thy poor Edith! Never was thy heart 
Aught but the kindliest sheltering home to 
mine, 
My faithful, generous Herbert! Woman’s 
peace 
Ne’er on a breast so tender and so true 
eposed before.—Alas! thy showering tears | 
Fa 1 fast upon my cheek—forgive, forgive! 
I should not melt thy noble strength away 
In such an hour. 
Hersert. Sweet Edith, no! my heart 
Will fail no more; God bears me up through 
thee, 
And by thy words, and by the heavenly light 
Shining around thee, through thy very tears, | 
Will yet sustain me! Let us call on Him! 
Let us kneel down, as we have knelt so oft, 
Thy pure cheek touching mine, and call on 
Him, 
Th’ all pitying One, to aid. 


Now am I girt with! 


( They kneel.) 
Oh! look on us, 
Father above! in tender mercy look 
On us, thy children! through th’ o’ershadow- 
ing cloud 
Of sorrow and mortality, send aid, 
Save, or we perish! we would pour our lives 
Forth as a joyous offering to Thy truth, 
But we are weak;—we, the bruised reeds of 
earth, 
Are sway’d by every gust. Forgive, O God! 
The blindness of our passionate desires, 
The fainting of our hearts, the lingering 
thoughts, 
Which cleave to this frail world. 
accept 


Forgive, 


The sacrifice, though dim with mortal tears, | 


Wrung forth from Taortal pangs! And if our 
souls, 
In all the fervent dreams, the fond excess, 


Of — long-clasping love, have nae 
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| After the fiery trial, take them home, 


Hemans. 


To dwell, in that imperishable bond 
| Before Thee linked, for ever. Hear, through 
Him 


| Who meekly drank the cup of agony, 


Who pass’d through death to victory, hear 
and save! 


| Pity us, Father! Wwe are girt with snares; 


| Father in Heaven! we have no help but Thee, 
(They rise,) 

|Is thy love strengthened, my beloved one? 

O, Edith! couldst thou lift up thy sweet 
voice, 

And sing me that old solemn-breathing hymn 

| We loved in happier days?—the strain which 
tells 

Of the dread conflict in the olive-shade? 


(She sings.) 


He knelt, the Saviour knelt and pray’d, 
When but his Father’s eye 

Look’d through the lonely garden’s shade 
On that dread agony; 


/The Lord of All above, beneath, 


Was bow’d with sorrow unto death! 


The sun set in a fearful hour, 
The stars might well grow dim, 


| When this mortality had power 


So to o’ershadow Him! Zz 
| That He who gave man’s breath, might know 
|The very depths of human wo. 


He proved them all! the doubt, the strife, 
The faint perplexing dread, 

The mists that hang o’er parting life, 
All gather’d round his head; 

And the Deliverer knelt to pray— 

Yet pass’d it not, that cup, away! 


It pass’d not—though the stormy wave 
Had sunk beneath His tread; 

It pass’d not—though to Him the grave 
Had yielded up its dead. 

But there was sent Him from on high, 

A gift of strength for man to die. 


And was the Sinless thu8 beset 
With anguish and dismay? 
How may we meet our conflict yet, 
In the dark narrow way? 
Through Him—through Him, that path who 
trude— 
Save, or we perish, Son of God! 


Hark, hark! the parting signal. 
[ Prison attendants enter. 


Fare-thee-well ! 
O, thou unutterably loved, farewell! 
Let our hearts bow to God! 
Herpert. One last embrace— 
On earth the last!—We have eternity 
For love’s communion yet!—Farewell— 
farewell !— 


[ She is led out. 


Holiest? from thee; oh! take them to Thyself, UTis o’er—the bitterness of death is past! 
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From the Monthly Magazine. 


A VISIT TO THE ILLINOIS. 


Wuen, in the year 1817, the political dis- 
satisfaction of the people of England induced 
great numbers of our most intelligent and 
wealthy farmers from the southern counties 
to take refuge in the western world, from 
the real or imaginary evils of their native 
land, I was then, though little more than a 
youth, amongst the crowds who were hurry- 
to the western Elysium. 

I do not propose here to describe the 
thousand times described voyage across the 
Atlantic Ocean, nor the cities, roads, and 
taverns of the Union; nor the peculiarities 
of the people, country, laws, manners, or 
natural productions; nor, indeed, to dwell 
upon any foreign matter whatever, in this 
narrative; proposing solely to exhibit, as 
through a telescope, a distant community of 
English men and manners in the bosom of 
the woods and prairies of the Illinois. 

The person who first directed the attention 
of emigrants to the natural meadows of the 
western settlements of America, was Mr. 
Morris Birkbeck, a gentleman farmer from 
Wanborough, in Sussex, whose travels and 
scientific writings are well known in the 
literature of this country. Upon my arrival, 
in the following year, at the settlement in 
the Illinois, I found that this gentleman had 
fixed his residence upon the edge of an ex- 
tensive and very beautiful prairie, having 
made large purchases of land, both woodland 
and prairie; and he had at that time built a 
substantial log-house, planted an orchard 
and garden, and enclosed and ploughed 
about fifty acres of prairie land. He had 
also laid out the scite of a future town, 
called Wanborough, but which, at that time, 
consisted of only a few straggling log-cabins. 
His views were apparently grasping and 
ambitious ; for, with a capital altogether in- 
ferior to so extensive a design, he had pe- 
titioned the government of the United States, 
to grant him a tract of country more than 
thirty-two miles square. Indeed, many cir- 
cumstances induced to the belief, that per- 
sonal dissatisfaction with his station upon 
the political ladder in England, and a belief 
of his ability to ascend to a great height 
upon it ina foreign country, had been his 
gra motives for emigrating to America. 

or is it out of the course of human feeling, 
that such should have been his expectations; 
for the opposition to a tyrannical government 
does not so often proceed from motives of 
generous commiseration with the victims of 
oppression, as from a selfish and envious 
resentment of the power to oppress; nor is 
it material, perhaps, whether envy or hu- 
manity be the means implanted in our nature, 
to counteract the evil intentions of arbitrary 
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imagination entered too much into the com- 
position of his mind, for their well-directed 
accomplishment. And his settlement upon 
the prairies of Illinois, though amongst 
the most refined and magnificent virgin 
scenery of nature, eminently fitted for the 
retirement of the scholar and the man of 
contemplation, was removed, as it were, 
beyond the ways of men; being more than 
forty miles from the river navigation of the 
Ohio; almost a thousand miles from the 
Atlantic sea-board; and thus excluded al- 
together from this money-getting world. 
Though the prairies consisted of land of a 
high degree of fertility, and though the cli- 
mate of the Illinois was wholesome, mild, 
and invigorating, yet these advantages of 
nature were useless without the labour of 
the hands of man; and, amongst roving In- 
dians, and gouging backwoodsmen, labour- 
ers there were none. The disadvantages of 
the inland situation of the settlement became 
very soon apparent; the influx of emigrants 
from England, after the first season, became 
materially diminished ; the lands in which 
the capital of the projectors of the settlement 
had been extensively invested, remained un- 
sold, and Mr. Birkbeck was already dis- 
pirited at the prospects of his family. 
These consisted of several sons and daugh- 
ters, grown up, and all educated in the 
utmost degree of refinement. Mr. Birkbeck 
being himself a widower, apparently about 
fifty years of age. Another circumstance 
was thought to have added much to the 
mortification produced by the failure of his 








power. Whatever might have been the 
designs of Mr. Birkbeck, it is certain that 





projects, being no other than a disappoint- 
ment in love, which, even at that late period 
of his life, had affected him in a remarkable 
degree. The object of this strange occur- 
rence was a Miss A—, a lady of the Jewish 
persuasion, who had accompanied his family 
from England. She possessed very brilliant 
conversational talents; and whether specially 
engaged to the patriarch of the party, it is 
certain, that when the lady announced her 
intention to enter into a matrimonial con- 
nexion with Mr. F—, the companion and 
co-partner of the journey, the most inveterate 
hostility, which time appeared in no wise to 
abate, was the conseqnence upon the part of 
the elder rival. In due time, however, the 
bright-eyed Jewess consigned her charms to 
the younger of these competitors—maugre 
his wife in England. This affair contributed 
very greatly to the disadvantages of the 
settlement, substituting the most inveterate 
hostility for that co-operation of plan, which, 
in so retired a situation, was essentially re- 
quired for success. In this state of things, 


about five years wore on, the settlement be- 
coming gradually more deserted and im- 
poverished, until at length the instalments 
due upon the extensive lands of Mr. Birk- 
beck, being unable to be paid, the entire 
roperty reverted to the government of the 

nited States; the ruin of his family was 
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the consequence of this too sanguine specu- 
lation; and his own unfortunate end, in the 
waters of the Wabash, completed what Mr. 
Cobbett has too truly called ‘the melancholy 
history of Mr. Birkbeck.” 

About two miles from Wanborough was 
the skeleton of another town, called Albion, 
in the centre of the lands of Mr. Flower. 
This town consisted of a few straggling log 
huts, with two or three houses built of stone, 
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from another lady of the party, “* I wonder 
what that tailor follows me about so for?” 
And oh! what a thunderbolt was that! Jp 
three days poor L. disappeared from the 
Prairies, travelled with all haste to New 
York, and embarked for England, where he 
is cutting cloth to this day in the city of 
London. His enclosures, garden, and frame. 
buildings were all deserted, and left to the 
wolves and the backwoodsmen, and the 


a briek tavern and two well supplied stores,|cause of the disappearance of L. from the 


with several inferior whiskey shops. Beyond 
this the place did not appear to advance, and 
a deficiency of water, none being found at a 
depth of one hundred and twenty feet, ren- 
dered its progress extremely dubious. This 
town, however, was otherwise ina well chosen 
situation, being upon an elevated ridge, and 
the spot healthy in the highest degree. Mr. 
Flower had the misfortune to become very 
unpopular amonst the backwoodsmen of the 
neighbourhood, for which there appeared 
certainly to be no foundation, other than the 
anomaly of a wealthy proprietor, living in 
some appearance of refinement, amongst a 
lawless and Tartar population. In any of 
the older settlements of the Union, this 
gentleman would have been much respected 
for his intelligence, enterprise, and wealth; 


but here the most Jawless outrages were 
committed upon his property. Various were 
the attempts to burn down his dwelling- 
house. At length, the murder of his younger 
son completed 


the list of his misfortunes, 





and his death occurred in circumstances 


Prairies was long a secret of state. It was 


afterwards maintained that L. was a greater | 


man than Lord Byron, for when Byron, 
upon a similar occasion, overheard the con- 
temptuous expression about “ the lame boy,” 
it appears that he only ran to Newstead, 
whilst L. ran a thousand miles across the 
continent of America, and clear across the 
great Atlantic Ocean. 

Scattered round the various Prairies, were 
many other English settlers of note, amongst 
whom was Mr. Hunt, brother to the ember 
for Preston. Unlike his brother, he had the 
misfortune to be dumb from his infancy, but 
was a man of tremendous muscular power, 
and a scientific bruiser. Among the back- 
woodsmen, the superiority of the system of 
boxing, over their ferocious method of 
gouging and biting, was much disputed, 
and a trial with Mr. Hunt was very eagerly 
coveted by “the best men” amongst these 
worthies. One day, a very famous man of 
this description, in passing near the cabin 
of Mr. Hunt, perceived him in the act of 


little less lamentable than that of his unfor-|ploughing in a neighbouring field, and 
tunate neighbour. |thereupon he got across the fence, for the 
About two miles westward from Albion,|purpose of provoking a quarrel. As he ad- 
is the village Prairie, the property of another) vanced, it happened that some derangement 
wealthy speculator from the city of London. |in the tackle of his plough, compelled Hunt 
This gentleman had been a merchant tailor|to stop the team, and being a man of a very 
in the city, who, being known to the family | passionate temper, he was seen to level one 
of Mr. B., and an admirer of one of his ac-|of the horses with a blow of his fist. Upon 
complished daughters, conceived the ro-|this, the backwoodsman hastily turned back, 
mantic notion of going out with the party to/and re-crossed the fence; and from that time 
America, in hopes of being rendered happy it was observed, that nothing more was said 
in her possession, in the tranquil solitude of} upon the superiority of the gougers. Hunt 
the Illinois. For some time after his arrival|soon afterwards died at this settlement. 
upon the Prairies, the worthy man prosecuted| About nine miles from Albion, and upon 
his enclosures of land and his suit with the|the Wabash river, was the town of Harmo- 
fair lady with uncommon perseverance, not | ny, a German settlement, under the direction 
perceiving how common it is for weak- | of the Rev. Mr. Rapp. The settlers con- 
minded men to be led about the world in|sisted of many hundreds of persons, of every 
triumph by feeble-minded women. After) variety of age, trade, and profession; and, by 
some months, an accidental circumstancejan excellent system of management, and the 
opened the eyes of the astonished gentleman | artful manner in which the people were kept 
from London. A party had been formed for|in ignorance of the languageand free institu- 
the purpose of visiting Vincennes, an ancient tions of the people around them,wonders were 
French settlement, about twenty-five miles /here effected in the way of agricultural im- 
from the English Prairie, in which were|provements, and the useful manufactures. 
included Mr. L. and the lady of his love.|It resembled a scene in Germany, to view 
During the ride, the usual course of indiffer-|the church, the dwelling-houses, and the 
ent civility had been manifested by the lady,| mill, with the dress, manners, and boorish 
when, upon arriving at the tavern at Vin-|Teniers-like appearance of the people at 
cennes, and the party being dispersed into| Harmony. It is, indeed, one of the most 
the different apartments of the house, L./desirable peculiarities of the United States, 
overheard the damsel of his heart inquire that the traveller, in his route, occasionally 


t 















views the transplanted people, scenery, and | 


manners, of all European countries. As 
Harmony is a miniature picture in Germany, 
the vine-growers at Vevay, upon the Ohio 
river, exhibit the simplicity of Switzerland; 
and, descending to tire lower region of the 
Mississippi, for a hundred miles, the sugar 
district of Louisiana preserves the language 
and manners of France. Harmony was, at 
length, purchased by Mr. Owen, of New 
Lanark, a gentleman whose schemes, for 
the welfare of his fellow men, appear to 
embrace all the hemispheres. He purchased 
the lands, towns, mills, and other appur- 
tenances of the place, for the sum of one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars; the 
two bells in the church alone being estimated 
at the sum of six thousand dollars: and here 
this worthy man commenced his plan of 
labour co-operation. He did not, however, 
calculate sufficiently upon the difference of 
the habits and manners of the people of 
whom his settlement was composed, from 
those of his German predecessors at Har- 
mony; for high-spirited and unsettled repub- 
lieans were soon found to be very different 
materials from German beasts of burthen. 
Discontent and discord soon became the 
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country, convinced that there is a time and 
a place for all things, and that transitory 
causes of discontent ought not to induce the 
man possessed, of a luxuriant native home, 
to abandon his position in society, and fly 
to the wilds and solitudes of a foreign land. 

Still the scenery of these prairies is most 
sublime and impressive; and, to a traveller 
who has journeyed for days through the 
monotonous and gloomy roads of a wood- 
land country, the first view of these wide- 
extending meadows is enchanting in the 
highest degree. The scene is picturesque 
aud magnificent: the prairies, undulating 
and rolling away for miles, combining the 
grandeur of the ocean with the beauty of an 
English park. The prairies are of various 
extent; three of the largest class being up- 
wards of fifty miles in circumference: but 
these, from the deficiency of timber, are 
uninhabitable, excepting at the edges of the 
woods, by which they are surrounded: and 
from this circumstance, great bodies of land, 
comprising a considerable portion of the 
state of Illinois, will for ages remain uncul- 
tivated. ‘The land is generally fertile, and 
water is invariably found a few feet below 
the surface of the ground. And thus a settler, 





yrevailing characteristic of the place; and 
Mr. Owen, having abandoned his injudicious 


who pitches his tent at the edge of the 
woods, possesses the convenience of timber 


purchase at Harmony, has returned to the| for fencing, building, and firewood, and en- 
sphere where the efforts of the man of|joys a ready made farm upon the prairie. 
philanthropy are a thousand times more re-| The origin of these singular meadows is an 
quired. | object of much controversy; some naturalists 

It was the greatest disadvantage of the|having conjectured them to be the bottoms 
prairie settlements to be filled with a class of of lakes of the antedeluvian world; but this 
persons altogether unsuited, from previous|Opinion is not supported by appearances, 
habits of life, to undergo the privations and|there being no deposit of marine remains, 
Jabours peculiar to a new country. The/nor is there any appearance of the banks, 
glowing descriptions of the prairies of the; which to enclose the waters must have 
Iilincis, when read in a drawing-room in|risen many feet above the surface of the 
Bond-street or the Regent’s Park, are cer-|!ake, whereas the woods are usually upon a 
tainly calculated to excite the most rapturous |level with the prairie. The more common 
anticipations, and numbers of persons who | conjecture assigns as their origin the annual 
were already in possession of elegance and | burning of the woods by the Indians, for the 
luxury at home, yet encountered the toils|purpose of enclosing the deer; but many 
and privations of the sea and land to reach | striking objections occur to this theory,foritis 
the El Dorado of the Illinois. These adven-| still the custom of the Indians to burn other 
turers forgot that the conveniences of life | tracts of country for similar purposes without 
are altogether unattainable in a new country, | any material injury to the woods, nor is it easy 
and that the charms of the finest natural|to determine upon this ground why other 
scenery disappear in a few days or weeks, | tracts of country are not found to be divested 
whilst toil and hunger, and repining after | of their natural timber, there being no prairies 
home, endure to the end of the days of man. in all the great regions of the continent, east- 
Thus amongst the settlers in these wilds|ward of the Ohio river. It is, therefore, 





were Londoners of every grade, publishers, 
painters, stock-brokers, lawyers, bankers, 
cousins to a lord, and every variety of men 
who could least be expected to be found in 
the land of labour. The greater proportion 
of these persons soon found themselves with 
exhausted means, the illusion wearing away, 
and themselves disappointed and dejected at 
the prospect of a perpetual continuance in 
this, now to them a Siberian exile. Others, 
more prudent and wealthy, returned, dis- 
gusted and disappointed, to their native 


\difficult to assign any satisfactory conjecture 
for the origin of these natural meadows, and 
they have probably existed in their present 
lcondition since the creation of the world, a 
jVariation in the works of nature similar to 
the oasis of the deserts of Arabia. They 
are covered with a rough natural grass, 
which grows to the height of six feet, but 
| this contains little nutriment, and is useless 
|for cattle. The thickly matted roots of this 
grass make the first ploughing of the prairies 
a most difficult operation, but the soil is 
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afterwards remarkably easy of cultivation, 
being invariably a rich vegetable mould. 
The productions consist of Indian corn, 
wheat, cotton, and tobacco; but owing to the 
deficiency of negro labour, Illinois being 
amongst the free states of the Union, cotton 
and tobacco is only partially cultivated, 
and corn and wheat form the staple produc- 
tious of the state. The fields of Indian 
corn present a magnificent appearance, and, 
both in utility and beauty of appearance, 
this invaluable plant is the pride and glory 
of the continent of America, and the first of 
the gifts of Providence in every country, the 
climate of which favours its production. 
The atmosphere of the Illinois is remarkably 
pure and salubrious, being free from moisture 
and the variations of temperature so common 
in the states to the eastward of the Allegha- 
ny mountains. ‘To natives of England the 
effect of this dry and equable climate is 
observed to be very salubrious, old persons 
being here very rapidly freed from long 
affections of rheumatism, paralysis, and 





other disorders incident to our damp and 
unexhilarating climate. The remarkable 
clearness of the atmosphere adds much to} 
the beauty of the scenery upon these wide| 
extended prairies, and nothing, even in the 
mixed landscapes of England, can compare | 
with the splendour and solemnity of the 
scene when the descending sun mantles) 
these vast meadows with a crimson light, | 
and the belt of the woods is darkening in 
the shades of evening. 

The presence of human society and the 
labours of a dense population alone are 
wanting to render these regions a paradise 
—the garden of the western world. In the 
recollections of a chequered life there are 
few scenes and times to which my memory | 
reverts with more satisfaction than the| 
years which I have spent upon the magnifi-| 
cent prairies and in the Italian climate of the 
Illinois. 


| 
| 


THE WONDERS OF THE LANE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RUYMES.”” 


Strong climber of the mountain's side, 
Though thou the vale divdam, 

Yet walk with me where hawthorns hide 
The wonders of the lane. 

High o'er the rushy springs of Don 
The stormy gloog is rolled ; 

The moorland hath not yet put on 
His purple, green, and guld. 

But here the titling® spreads his wing, 
Where dewy daisics gleam ; 

And here the suntlowert of the spring 
Burns bright in morning's beam. 

ihe mountain winds the famished fox 
Complains that Sol is slow, 

O’er headlong steeps and gushing rocks 
His royal robe to throw. 





* The hedge-sparow. + The dandelion. 


But here the lizard seeks the sun, 
Here coils, in light, the snake ; 

And here the fire-tuft* hath begun 
Its beauteous nest to make. 
Oh! then, while hums the earliest bee 
Where verdure fires the plain, 
Walk thou with me, and stoup to sce 
The glories of the lane ! 

For, oh! I love these banks of rock, 
This roof of sky and tree, 

These tufts, where sleeps the gloaming clock, 
And wakes the earliest bee ! 

As spirits from eternal day 
Look down on earth, secure, 

Look here, and wonder, and survey 
A world in miniature : 

A world not scorned by Him who made 
E’en weakness by his might ; 

But solemn in his depth of shade, 
And splendid in his light. 

Light !—not alone on clouds afar, 
O’er storm-loved mountains spread, 

Or widely teaching sun and star, 
Thy glorious thoughts are read ; 

Oh, no! thou art a wondrous book, 
To sky, and sea, and land— 

A page on which the angels look, 
Which insects understand ! 

And here, O light! minutely fair, 
Divinely plain and clear, 

Like splinters of a crystal hair, 
Thy bright small hand is here! 

Yon drop-fed lake, six inches wide, 
Is Huron, girt with wood ; 

This driplet feeds Missouri's tide— 
And that, Niagara's flood. 

What tidings from the Andes brings 
Yon line of liquid light, 

That down from heaven in madness flings 
The blind foam of its might ? 

Do I not hear the thunder roll— 
‘The roar that ne’er is still? 

‘Tis mute as death !—but in my soul 
It roars, and ever will. 

What forests tall of tiniest moss 
Clothe every little stone !— 

What pigmy oaks their foliage toss 
O’er pigmy valieys lone ! 

With shade o'er shade, from ledge to ledge, 
Ambitious of the sky, 

They feather o'er the steepest edge 
Of mountains mushroom-high. 

Oh, God of marvels! who can tell 
What myriad living things 

On these grey stones unseen may dweil !— 
What nations, with their kings ! 

I feel no shock, I hear no groan, 
While fate, perchance, o’erwhelms 

Empires on this subverted stone— 
A hundred ruined realms ! 

Lo! in that dot, some mite, like me, 
Impelled by wo or whim, 

May crawl, some atom’s cliffs to see— 
A tiny world to him! 

Lo! while he pauses, and admires 
The works of nature’s might, 

Spurned by my foot, his world expires, 
And all to him is night! 

Oh, God of terrors! what are we ?— 
Poor insects sparked with thought ? 

Thy whisper, Lord, a word from thee, 
Could smite us into naught! 

But should’st thou wreck our father-land, 
And mix it with the deep, 

Safe in the hollow of thy hand 
Thy little one will sleep. 


* The golden-crested wren. 












From the Monthly Magazine. 
THE WRECKERS OF ST. AGNES. 


There are few parts of England more 
wild and desolate than the mining districts 
of Cornwall. Nature, as a counterpoise to 
the treasures which she has lavished on this 
region of her bounty, has imparted to its 
features a most forbidding aspect. Bleak 
and barren plains, unenlivened by vegeta- 
tion, with neither tree nor shrub to protect 
the traveller from the wind that sweeps 
across their surface, and danger in every 
step, from the innumerable shafts by which 
they are intersected. 

It is truly an inhospitable country; and 
the nature of the inhabitants seems quite in 
accordance with its unfriendly charac- 
teristics—repulsive and ungainly in appear- 
ance, disgusting and ferocious in manner, 
eruel by nature, and treacherously cunning. 
Not a step have they gained from the bar- 
barous state of their savage ancestors. I 
allude more particularly to the town and 
district of St. Agnes, near Truro, and its 
people. St. Agnes is a small place, situated 
on the coast of Cornwall, about ten miles 
from Truro, across one of those steril plains, 
almost covered with the refuse of mines, 
and perforated in every direction, like a 
gigantic rabbit-warren. The road, so called, 
through this waste, is little better than a 
track, which it would be difficult and dan- 
gerous to traverse, without a guide. Many 
a wanderer has found a nameless grave, by 
venturing rashly across those dreary moors. 

It was late in the autumn when I visited 
St. Agnes, and it was towards the close of 
a gloomy day that I found myself at the 
residence of Captain Thomas, so I shall 
call him, whose acquaintance I had made in 
London, and who had succeeded in persuad- 
ing me, that the only sure way to make a 
fortune was, by investing a trifle of ready 
money in a copper-mine. He held the rank 
of captain by the custom of the country, as 
a mine is conducted, like a ship, by a cap- 
tain and officers. The Captain was rather a 
decent specimen of his caste; for, where all 
are combinations of the miner, smuggler, 
wrecker, and, consequently, ruffian, a man 
even of decent manners is something. He 
had one fault, however, which I afterwards 
discovered :—he would have considered it a 
most meritorious employment, to have robbed 
even his own father, rather than not to have 
robbed at all. 

Our repast being over, and I, like a wit- 
less booby, having invested my bank-notes 
in his pouch, in exchange for certain bits of 
paper he was pleased to call shares; and 
having received from him, in addition to 
such valuable considerations, the most flat- 
tering congratulations on the prospect of 
immediate wealth, he proposed an adjourn- 
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thing; I almost forget, it is so long since ; 
where he assured me I should meet a most 
respectable society, and where I might pick 
up.much valuable information. ‘They were 
all particular friends of his—captains and 
pursers of mines. 

It was a dismal night. When we sallied 
out, a thick mist was gathering around: 
the sea was breaking against the huge rocky 
cliffs of the adjacent coast, with a deafening 
roar; and at intervals was heard the distant 
thunder. It was with no uncomfortable 
feeling, that I felt myself safely housed at 
the rendezvous of the choice spirits of the 
mines. 

The party to which I was introduced was 
seated at a long deal table, in a spacious 
apartment, half kitchen, half tap-room; at 
the upper end of which appeared a blazing 
fire, beneath a chimney-porch of a most an- 
cient and approved formation. On one side 
of the room, a door opened into a small 
parlour, and in the corner was a little bar, 
for the host to dispense to his customers 
their various potations from his smuggled 
treasures. For, although it was not a trifle 
of Schidam or Cogniac that would satisfy 
these congregated worthies, I question whe- 
ther the king could afford to pay the salaries 
of the commissioners of excise, if the 
greater portion of his lieges were not 
more considerate customers than our friends 
of the “ Red Dragon.” 

The arrival of Captain Thomas was hail- 
ed with marked satisfaction. We were 
soon seated, and in a twinkling a large tum- 
bler of hot brandy and water was placed 
before me, and a pipe thrust into my hand. 
The conversation, which was rather loud 
when we entered, was now suddenly hush- 
ed, and intelligent glances were quickly 
interchanged, which I saw related to myself. 
Thomas understood it, and said, “* You need 
not be afraid ; that gentleman is a particular 
friend of mine, and a great patron of the 
mining arts.” 

I then begged to assure the company of 
my veneration for miners and mines, and all 
connected with them. There was a visible 
brightening up at this declaration, and 
doubtless at that moment various were the 
plans of swindling and rascality which shot 
through the stolid brains of that pleasant 
coterie to put my devotedness to the proof. 

“A likely night this, Captain Thomas,” 
said a beetle-browed, shock-headed, short, 
muscular man, whose small dark eyes 
peered from beneath a brow of peculiar fe- 
rocity. 

** Uncommon likely !” returned the other, 
“and if we should have a bit of luck to- 
night, it would not be a bad beginning this 
winter.” 

“Ah!” said the former, who answered to 
the name of Knox, “my wife says she 
thinks Providence has deserted our coast ; 
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we haven’t had a godsend worth telling 
about these two years. I’ve seen the time 
when we’ve had the matter a dozen wracks 
in a season.” 

«Well, never mind, Master Knox,” said 
a pert-looking, snub-nosed fellow, named 
Roberts, who I at first glance took for an 
attorney, but afterwards found he was a 
mining-agent. From his more constant in- 
tercourse with Truro, he was rather better 
dressed than some of his companions; but 
his town breeding gave him no other advan- 
tage than a conceited saucy air. “Never 
mind, Master Knox,” said he, jingling a 
bunch of seals which peeped from beneath 
the waistcoat of that worthy, “you have 
made the most of your luck, and if you don’t 
get any more you won’t harm.” 

“Why, yes,” said the fellow, drawing 
out a handsome gold watch, which accorded 
curiously with his coarse attire. “I don’t 
complain of the past; and yet I had a nar- 
row escape with this; if it hadn’t been for 
my boy Jem, I should have lost it.” 

“ He’s a “cute child, that boy of yours,” 
remarked one. 

“ There never was a "cuter. I'll tell you, 
sir,” said he, addressing me. “It’s two 
years ago come December, on a Sunday, 
when we were all in church, that we had 
news of a wrack. Well, off we all started 
you may be sure, and the parson not the 
last, to see what it had pleased God to send 
us. We found on coming up, that it was a 
French Indiaman. She had gone to pieces 
off the rocks, and the goods were floating 
about like dirt. I wasn’t long in makin 
the most of it; and Jem was just going off 
for the cart, when I ’spied, half covered 
with weed, and hidden by a piece of rock, 
the body of a Frenchman. I soon saw I 
had got a prize, for he was loaded with 
money and trinkets. These I quickly eased 
him of, seeing as he’d never want ’em; but 
to make sure, I hit ‘un a good slap over the 
head, just to see whether the life was in ’un 
or no.”’ [Here one or two of the auditors 
grinned.] “ Well, I was just going away, 
when I see’d a diamond ring on his finger, 
and the finger being swelled with the water, 
I cuts it off, [displaying at the same time a 
knife of rather formidable proportions, ] and 
walks off with my goods. T hadn't gone 
far, when little Jem runs after, crying, 
‘ Dad, dad ! hit ’un again, dad! he grin’th, 
he grin’th!’ I looked back, and sure 
enough that raseally French thief—whether 
it was drawing the blood or not, I don’t 
know—but he was moving his arm about, 
and opening his eyes, as though he were 
bent on taking the bread out of my mouth. 
This put me in a precious rage—these 
Frenchmen are always a spiteful set, and 
hate Englishmen as they hate the devil. So 
I makes no more ado, but I hits ’un a lick 
with the tail of a rudder laying close by, 
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and Ill warrant me he never come to ask 
for my goods.” 

The miscreant chuckled over this horrid 
recital with all the self-satisfaction that ap. 
other might feel at the recollection of a vir. 
tuous action; whilst his companions, t 
whom no doubt the story was familiar, felt 
no other sensations of uneasiness at its me 
capitulation than from the recollection that 
they had not been able to do the same thing, 
Knox was evidently the ruffian par excel. 
lence. beheld others around me, the ¢- 
pression of whose countenance would have 
hung them at any bar in England withou 
any other evidence; yet none ventured t 
boast of crime; Knox was the only o 
professor of villany, and seemed to claim his 7 
right of pre-eminence. I have been in|) 
many parts of the world, and have encoun 7) 
tered ruffians of every country and grade; 7 
but never before did I have the fortune 
hear depravity, and of such a revolting che 
racter, so freely confessed, so unblushingly 
avowed. 2 

*‘ Well, Knox,” said Thomas, after a shor 7 
owes “so you have seen Hibbert Shear |) 

ow’s poor Bill Trecuddick?” 

Knox placed his finger significantly o 
his cheek. 

** How,” said the other, “‘ dead !”’ 

‘Dead as mackerel,” returned Knox; | 
** you know I was in it, and a sharp brush we 
had. Poor Bill had three balls in him: he 
died the same night.” A universal expres 
sion of sympathy followed this announce- 
ment, and various were the questions put by 
different individuals as to the details of his 
death. It appeared that he was killed in a 
engagement with a revenue cruiser. 

“He was as likely a lad that ever rona 
cargo,” said Thomas; “where did you 
bury him?” 

“Alongside of the guager, I s’pose,” 
said Roberts, who ventured a_ sidelong 
glance of malicious meaning, though appe 
rently half doubtful of the consequences. | 
never saw so speedy a change in ary human 
being as that remark produced in Knox. h 
an instant his brow became as black as the 
storm which now raged with appalling vie 
lence from without. 

‘“*What hast thee to do with that, thou 
pert, meddling coxcomb?” said he, as he 
fixed his black eyes, almost concealed by 
their overhanging brows, on the object of 
his wrath. *“* Now mark me, Master Roberts; 
play off no more of thy jokes on me. This 
is not the first time I have warned thee; 
but it shall be the last.” 

I learned afterwards that the guager a: 
luded to was Knox’s half-brother, who was 
supposed to have met with his death by the 
hands of his relation, and his body flung 
down a shaft near the sea, now known by 
the name of the Guager’s Shaft. What 
confirmed the suspicion was, that he was 
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known to have frightful dreams about his 
murdered brother, and some said that he 
was known to tremble like a child if left 
alone at night. Be that as it might, how- 
ever, a ferocious altercation was now pro- 
ceeding between Knox and a friend of 
Roberts, who had replied to the other’s 
threats, which appeared likely to proceed to 
serious consequences, had not the attention 
of all parties been diverted by a loud and 
continued pc, | at the outer door. This 
seemed so unusual an occurrence that the 
host hesitated to unbar, for never was 4 
stranger known to arrive at St, Agnes at 
such an hour, and on such a night too; for 
we heard the rain descend in torrents, and 
the thander howling at intervals. 

The knocking continued vehemently, and 
although we were too many to fear any 
thing like personal danger, yet I could see 
an evident though undefinable fear spread- 
ing throughout the party, sufficiently ex- 
pressed by their anxious glances. In no 
one was such an expression more visible 
than in Knox. It was the result of some 
superstitious feeling, which the conversation 
of the night, and the awful storm now raging 
about them, had called into play. 

The knocking was now fiercer than ever, 
and the host was at last constrained to un- 
bolt and unbar: the guest, whoever he was, 
would take no denial. As the door opened, 
in stalked a tall, weather-beaten looking 
man, enveloped in a huge shaggy great 
coat, and a broad oil-skin hat on his head. 

** What the devil dost thee mean by this?” 
he said, dashing his hat upon the floor, and 
shaking the rain from his coat like a hage 
water-dog,—*‘ keeping a traveller outside 
your gates on such a night!” At this mo- 
ment, during a lull in the storm, was heard 
a heavy booming sound from the sea. 

“A wrack! a wrack!”’ shouted Knox; 
and instantly a dozen fellows were on their 
legs ready to rush forth like thirsty blood- 
hounds on their prey. ‘ Keep your places, 
you fools!’ cried the stranger, “if she 
goes ashore, it will be many miles from 
here, with the wind in this quarter.” They 
all seemed to acknowledge the justice of the 
remark, by sulkily resuming their places. 
“T’ve heard the guns some time,” continued 
the stranger, “but she has good offing yet, 
and she may manage to keep off. I'd lay 
my life she is a foreign craft, they’re always 
in such a plaguey hurry to sing out.” The 
company had ieisure by this time to seat 
themselves and resume their pipes. They 
likewise, seeing he was no ghost, took the 
liberty of scanning their guest. He was 


not very remarkable further than being a 
tall muscular man with short curling black 
hair, immense bushy whiskers, meeting 
under his chin, and large black eyes. Alto- 
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gether, it was not an unpleasant counte- 
nance. 


He did not apologise for his intru-) 
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sion, but called at once for his pipe and his 
glass. 

‘Did you come from Truro side?’’ asked 
Knox. The stranger took a huge whiff, 
and nodded assent. 

“Who might have brought you across 
the moors?” 

“Dost thou think no one can tread the 
moors but thyself and the louts of St. 
Agnes?” 

“None that I ever heard of except Beel- 
zebub ;” said Knox, peering from beneath 
his brows suspiciously on the new comer. 

The stranger laughed. 

“The path is dangerous by night,” said 
Thomas; “few strangers find the way 
alone.” 

“Then I am one of the few, for here I 
am,” said he. 

“I’ve lived here man and boy these forty 
years,” said Knox, “and I never knew a 
stranger do that before. And thou mast be 
a stranger, for I’ve never seen thee.” 

‘Art sure of that?””—Knox again scanned 
him attentively. 

“I never saw thee before?” 

“You see then a stranger can find his 
way in these parts. I came by the guager’s 
shaft. ‘Thou know’st the guager’s shaft,” 
said he significantly. 

“Hell!” said the other furiously, “dost 
thou come here to mock me? if thou dost 
thoud’st better retarn afore harm comes of 
thee.” 

“ Thou’rt a strong man,” said his oppo- 
nent; “but I’m so much a stronger, that f 
would hold thee with one arm on yonder 
fire till thou wert as black as thy own black 
heart. Come, thou need’st not frown on me 
man, if thou hast a spark of courage I'll 
put it now to the test.” 

“Courage! I fear neither thee nor Beel- 
zebub!” 

“T’ll wager thee this heavy purse of 
French louis d’ors against that watch and 
ring that befits thy finger so oddly, that 
thou durst not go into yonder room alone, 
and look on the face that shall meet thee 
there.” 

“Thou’rt a juggler and a cheat—lI’ll 
have nothing further to say to thee.” 

“There’s my gold,” said he, throwing a 
heavy purse on the table; look at it; count 
it; a hundred as bright louis as ever were 
coined in France, against thy watch and 
ring, not worth the half.” The eyes of the 
wrecker glistened at the bright heap of 
gold. ‘What is the wager?” he de- 
manded. 

‘If thou durst go into yonder room, that 
I will raise the fom of one whom thou 
wouldst most dread to see.” 

‘I fear nothing, and believe thee to be a 
cheat.” 

‘“‘ There’s my gold.” 

“Take the wager!” cried several of 
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Knox’s friends; “‘ we'll see thou hast the 
gold.” 

“Done!” cried Knox, with a sort of 
desperate resolve, which the cheers of his 
friends and the sight of the gold helped 
him to assume; and he placed the ring and 
watch on the heap of louis. 

“TI must have arms and lights.” 

“Take them,” said the stranger: “ but 
before you go, I will show you a portion of 
your property you have never discovered.” 
He took up the ring and touching the in- 
side with the point of a pin, a small aper- 
ture flew open, and disclosed a small space 
filled with hair. It was not till that mo- 
ment it was discovered that the stranger 
had lost the little finger of the left hand! 
For a moment all was still as the grave. 
A frightful feeling seemed to pervade the 
breast of every one around. It was as 
though the murdered stood before them to 
claim his own! The stranger broke into a 
loud laugh. ‘* What the devil ails you all? 
are you afraid of a man without a finger!” 
and his laughter was louder than before. 

Tl] not go into the room,” said Knox, in 
a low broken voice. 

“Then the watch and ring are mine,” 
said the stranger. “ You have forfeited 
the wager ;’’ and he began to fill the bag 
with the coin. 

**]t’s a base juggle to rob me of my pro- 
perty,” cried Knox, whose courage returned 
us he witnessed the unghostlike manner in 
which the stranger fingered the money. 

“Keep to your wager, man,” cried Tho- 
mas, “we'll see you rightly dealt with. 
He can no more do what he says, than raise 
the prince of darkness himself.” 

** Will you stand to your bargaint”’ asked 
the stranger. 

“J will; and defy the devil and all his 
works.” He took a candle and a loaded 
pistol, and went towards the room. If ever 
the agony of a life were condensed into the 
short space of a few minutes, that was the 
time. Ruffian as he was, he was a pitiable 
object. Pale and trembling, without making 
an effort to conceal his distress, he paused 
and turned irresolute even at the threshold 
of the door. Shame and avarice urged him 
on. He entered the room and closed the door. 

If I say that I looked on as a calm spec- 
tator of these proceedings, I should say 
falsely. I began to grow nervous, and was 
infected with the superstitious feeling which 
had evidently taken possession of my com- 
panions. The only unconcerned person was 
the stranger; at least, he was apparently so. 
He very coolly tied up the money, watch, 
and ring, in the bag, and placed them on the 
table. He then took two pieces of paper, 
and wrote some characters on both: one he 
handed to Thomas: it was marked with 
the name of the guager: the other he kept 
himself. He advanced to the fire, which 
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was blazing brightly, and, muttering a few 
words, threw into it a small leaden pacquet, 
and retired at the same moment to the end 
of the room. The flames had hardly time to 
melt the thin sheet-lead, ere our ears were 
greeted with the most terrific and appallin 
explosion that I have ever in my life hens 
and as though the elements were in unison, a 
deafening thunder crash shook the house to 
its very foundation. Every man was thrown 
violently to the ground; the chairs and 
tables tumbled about, as though imbued 
with life; every door was burst open by the 
shock, and hardly a pane of glass remained 
entire. This, with the screams of the wo- 
men, and the groans of the men, if any one 
could withstand, without actual terror taking 
possession of his heart, he must be a bolder 
man than I was. For several minutes (for 
so it appeared to me) did we lie on the 
floor in this state, expecting, momentarily, 
the house to fall over us in ruins. All was, 
however, silent as death, except the pealing 
of the thunder and the roaring of the storm; 
so that, when the sense of suffocation was 
somewhat removed by the fresh air forcing 
through the open doors and windows, we 
ventured to hail each other. 

It was sometime, however, before we 
could get a light; and that accomplished, 
our first care was to look to our friend in 
the back parlour. We found him lying on 
his face, quite insensible, 2nd bleeding 
from a wound in the head, which he must 
have received in falling. We brought him 
into the large room; and after a time, when 
people could be brought to their senses, we 
procured restoratives. I never shall forget 
the wild and ghastly look with which he 
first gazed around him. He looked around, 
as though seeking some horrid object. “It’s 
gone,” he cried; “thank God!—what a 
horrid sight!—who saw it?” “ Saw what? 
who?” asked Thomas. “ Just as bloody and 
ghastly, as when I pitched him down the 
shaft,” eried he incoherently. 

“Hush! hush!” said Thomas; “ collect 
yourself—you don’t knew what you're talk- 
ing of.”—** Who says I murdered him ?” 
cried the miserable being before us. ** Who 
says I got his money? He’s a liar, I say— 
a liar. His money is sunk with him. Let 
*em hang me—I am innocent.—They can- 
not prove it.” It became too distressing. 
Fortunately for the feelings of all, the un- 
happy man, or rather maniac, relapsed into 
insensibility, and in that state was conveyed 
home. 

It was not till then that we thought of 
the stranger. No trace of him- could be 
found. The money, ring, and watch, had 
disappeared. 

Strange were the rumours abroad the 
next day at St. Agnes. Some men going 
very early to work, averred they saw a 
horseman flying ovor the moors, crossing 
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shafts and pits, without once staying to 
pick his way. It could have been no human 
horseman, nor steed, that could have sped 
on such a wild career. There was another 
report, which accounted for the appearance 
and disappearance of the stranger in another 
way. Some smugglers reported, that on 
that night they saw a beautiful French 
smuggling lugger sheltering from the gale 
in a little unfrequented bay along the coast. 
It might have been one of the crew, who 
had made himself acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances he mentioned, and which was 
no secret, and made this bold dash for a 
prize: bat this version of the story was 
scouted, as quite unworthy of the slightest 
credit. ‘The former was the popular belief. 
If any one of the dramatis persone of the 
above sketch should happen to cast his 
eye over it, which, by the way, is the most 
unlikely thing possible, seeing the great 
robability that they have all been hanged 
ong since; but if by alibi, or any other 
convenient means, only one should have 
escaped from justice, he will bear witness 
to the faithfulness of my narrative; and ac- 
knowledge, with gratitude, the obligation of 
immortality in the Monthly Magazine. 





From the United Service Journal. 
NOTES ON THE ARMY 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


The peace establishment of the United 
States is composed of 4 regiments of artil- 
lery and7 regiments of infantry, and, with 
staff-officers, amounts to about 6000 men. 
Each regiment of artillery consists of 9 com- 
panies, one of which is equipped as light 
artillery. A company is officered by a cap- 
tain, 4 subalterns, and 8 non-commissioned, 
with 3 artificers, 2 musicians, and 42 pri- 
vates. A company of infantry, consists of a 
captain, 2 subalterns, and 7 non-commission- 
ed, 2 musicians, and 42 privates. And to 
each regiment of artillery and infantry, there 
are 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 
an adjutant, serjeant-major, and quarter-mas- 
ter-serjeant. 

The corps of Military and Topographical 
Engineers are not attached to the Ordnance 
Department, which is merged in the artille- 
ry. The ordnance service in the States con- 
sists merely of 30 officers of artillery, select- 
ed to command the different depots of arms 
and arsenals of the Union, with 10 superin- 
tendents of armories and store-keepers. 

Major-General Alexander Macomb com- 
mands the army at present; and he is allow- 
ed 2 aides-de-camp. Besides him there are 
2 brigadier-generals, each with one aid-de- 
camp; and these aides, taken from the sub- 
alterns of the line, besides their other du- 
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ties, perform those of assistant-adjutants- 
general. Two inspectors-general annually 
visit the posts of the army: their duty is 
very severe, when one considers the extent 
of territory they have to traverse. There 
are also an adjutant and quarter-master-gen- 
eral, 2 quarter-masters, and 10 assistant- 
quarter-masters. 

The Subsistence Department consists of 
1 commissary-general, and 50 assistant-com- 
missaries, taken from the subalterns of the 
line, with extra pay. There are also 1 pay- 
master-general and 14 paymasters, and 1 
surgeon-general, 8 surgeons, and 45 assist- 
ant surgeons. 

It is an extraordinary fact, but not the 
less true, that nearly one half of the non- 
commissioned officers and privates of the 
American army deserts every year. All free 
white males between the ages of 18 and 35 
may be enlisted; five feet six inches is the 
standard height, and 12 dollars is the bounty 
money. According to the spirit of the insti- 
tutions of the country, all enlistments shall 
be “voluntary”—that is to say, 24 hours 
must elapse between the recruit’s expressing 
his wish to enlist and his subscribing the 
oath and receiving the bounty; and though 
the period of service is only five years, yet 
few remain to complete it. 

The great extent of territory in the States, 
with a scanty population, causes wages to be 
high, and provisions are cheap. Generally 
speaking then, the most worthless characters 
enter the army, which consists of a melange 
of English deserters, Dutch, French, Ameri- 
cans, &c. Five dollars is the monthly pay 
of a private, and many labourers in the 
States earn a dollar per day; so that it is 
obvious there is no great inducement to be- 
long to an army which is held in no estima- 
tion by the citizens generally, and has no 
pension-list or asylum for disabled soldiers. 

The moral culture of the American sol- 
dier is wholly neglected; and in the States 
attention to this important point is perhaps 
more necessary than in any other country. 
Detached, as the troops are, in small posts, 
to overawe the Indians of the north-west 
and western frontiers, they unavoidably be- 
come demoralized, from contact with the wild 
beings and vagabond hunters, in the midst of 
whom they live. If the sons of respectable 
parents could be induced to enter the army 
at an early age, be retained at a depot of in- 
struction for some time, attention paid to 
their habits, their moral and religious im- 
provement, then, as they would be made 
better men, they would become better sol- 
diers, imbibing at the same time patriotie 
feelings with the prospect of considerable 
ultimate reward when discharged (and which 
the states can well afford in the shape of 
land,) the men would become attached to 
their service, desertions would be unfrequent, 








and the army placed ". a respectable footing. 
2 
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It is well known that the efficiency of our; I say that officers are tempted by high 
army is mainly dependent on the character of | pay to remain in the American service, and 
the non-commissioned officers: if they are in-|truly they require it. Stationed for years 
adequately paid, competent men wil! not de-|in the back woods, without society, few of 
sire to be promoted. Now the serjeantsand|them devoted to the sports of the field; 
corporals of the American army receive a|books difficult to be obtained; their duties 
trifle more than the pay of the privates ;—jare far from agreeable, and their situation 
consequently, taking into consideration their often most unpleasant. I beg to subjoina 
responsibility and trouble, their office is not |short anecdote illustrative of the nature of 
in great request. the service in America. 

Habits of intemperance are very common | A young officer of artillery having just 
in the American army, and, as is to be sup-jleft the Military Academy at West Point, 
posed, almost all crimes committed by the |ifter the peace in 1815, was sent with two 
soldiery are to be traced to these fruitful [other officers, his seniors, and 150 men, to 
sources of evil. The intelligent head of the | garrison Fort St. Philip, on the Mississippi, 
army has, however, this year adopted that| below New Orleans, and seated in the midst 
admirable regulation of the British service|of interminable forests—dismal swamps— 
—“giving a compensation in lieu of liquor.” |sluggish creeks, teeming with alligators and 
From frequent inquiries made on this im-}wild fowl. After a short time the second 
portant subject in the West Indies and in/in command and 50 men had died. The se- 
the Canadas, I was at first inclined to be-|nior officer one morning drew up on parade 
lieve that the measure was not attended with | those who remained, and then, in a fit of 
the benefit expected from it:—thus, in a/despair, threw himself, in full uniform, from 
company of a regiment at Trinidad, I learn-|the parapet into the ditch of the fort, and 
ed that in six months after the compensation} was drowned. Shortly after this, General 
was granted, there had been sixty punish-| Jackson visited the fort. The survivor re 
ments for drunkenness, whereas in the pre-| ceived him on landing from the river, pro 
vious six months there had only been twen- ceeded to the ramparts and fired the salute, 
ty; but when the matter comes to be fully|and then appeared in the hospital as sur- 
investigated, it will be found that old soldiers|geon. After nine months he was ordered 
only gave way to their propensity for liquor,|to proceed to New Orleans with 10 men; 
whereas the young recruit will not now ac-|they all died of yellow fever, except him- 
quire a taste for it; and Iam convinced that/self and servant ; and the officer, ordered to 
in the course of a few years the health and|relieve him at Fort St. Philip, inclosed the 
habits of the troops will be most materially ‘general his commission. So much for the 
improved by this very judicious regulation. |military experience of a young American 

The unitorm of the American army is a |artillerist. 
single-breasted blue coatee, with bars of Jace; There are about 50 military posts in the 
on the collar and cus—in the artillery, gold;| States’ forts, barracks, and arsenals; the 
in the infantry, silver. The trousers are |two former to overawe the negro population, 
grey; the cay bell shaped; the feathers white | &c.; the latter contain the arms for the 
and red for artillery, white and blue for in-| regulars and militia. ‘The officers seem to 
fantry; eagle plate and scales. General \dislike Indian warfare very much ; complain 
and field officers wear epaulettes—all others |of the hardships attending ‘‘ bush expedi- 
wings. Captains are distinguished by ajtions;” the treachery of the enemy ; their 
chevron on the upper part of the arm; sub-|ambuscades and surprises, and cruelty to 
alterns by one near the cuff. As may be|prisoners. There are yearly skirmishes with 
supposed, no great attention is paid to uni-|Indians, which by the way are not made 
formity of dress in the American army—| public. 
officers wearing forage caps according to| I remarked, that in the hot climate of 
their own taste, frock coats variously trim-| Louisiana, the American soldiers slept two 
med, and fancy swords; the favourite one|in a bed : their bed stands on wooden frames, 
has a hilt like that of the sword which the| which can be easily taken to pieces, and 
Prince of Denmark usually wears on the|have upper and lower berths. There are no 
stage. tiron bedsteads yet in the States, and conse- 

General Macomb approves highly of the | quently their men are far from being 2s com- 
new regulation double-breasted coatee of|fortable as ours are in this respect. In the 
the British service, with epaulettes for all| barrack squares in Louisiana, I observed the 
ranks, and means to adopt it next year;|punishment of hard labour, with a log and 
though the citizens think that it is too gaudy |chain attached to the foot of the culprit; 
for Republicans; however, as it is, they are | flogging is also practised; and solitary con- 
obliged to tempt the officers by high pay to|finement is often resorted to. 
remain in the service—a captain receiv-| There is nothing worthy of remark in the 
ing 3107. per annum; the British, 1802. So|system of drill in the American army; they 
that a handsome uniform will be an addition-| borrow from the British and French. The 
al inducement to remain in the service. officers say, that English deserters, who en- 
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ter the service, are very au fait at drill, and 
keep themselves and their arms very clean; 
but that they cannot march with the Ameri- 
can soldiers. Now this must be a mistake ; 
for it is a notorious fact, that all Americans 
will never walk when they can ride in a 
waggon ; they are much disinclined to active 
sports and pedestrian exercises of any kind ; 
and even the children are never seen torun, 
or engage in “out of door games,” like 
English boys; so it is impossible that Ame- 
rican soldiers can march with British. The 
extremes of heat and cold are so great in the 
States, that the people do not sufficiently ex- 
ercise their limbs. 


The American arsenals are very neatly 
kept, and with very small means; and the 
superintendents deserve great credit for the 
order in which they keep their arms, with 
few assistants allowed them by government. 
Their cannon are all copied from the British. 
An American musket is well fabricated, and 
costs 12 dollars. A new rifle has been in- 
troduced this year, called Hall’s patent; it 
loads at the breech, which is elevated for this 
purpose by touching a spring, when a flask 
with a double head, one containing powder, 
the other a magazine of balls, loads it expe-| 
ditiously. 
riment with this rifle, as it saves the tedious 
operation of loading with the ramrod; and 
with a percussion lock, and a light rest in} 
lieu of a ram-rod, would (it is suggested) be| 


an improved weapon for the British rifle} 
corps. 


It might be worth while to expe-| 
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country more requires topographical engi- 
neers than our own. 

I may here mention that it seems to be 
the policy of the Americans to isolate the 
British possessions of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, by extending the Maine fron- 
tier to the St. Lawrence. They, with the 
Russians, are also desirous to exclude us 
from the shores of the Pacific. The last 
American maps bring down the Russian ter- 
ritory to meet the American in the north- 
west, whilst, by right of discovery and trea- 
ty, the British have a claim to many hun- 
dred miles of sea-coast to the north of the 
Columbia river, where the climate is ten de- 
grees milder than on the eastern shores of 
America,—melons ripening in the open air, 
—and the soil very fertile. 

Some time ago, Commodore Biddle was 
sent with a small American squadron to take 
possession of certain British posts, belonging 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company, on the north 
bank of the Columbia river, and near its 
mouth. The British, on seeing the Ameri- 
jean squadron, quietly evacuated the forts. 
The commodore landed with his men, hoist- 
ed the American flag, dismounted the can- 
non, and pasted placards on the trees, stating 
|that ‘this was American territory.” They 
re-embarked in their boats, and had hardly 
got to their vessels when the British return- 
ed, lowered the American flag, hoisted the 
British, remounted the guns, tore down the 
|placards, and remain in possession of the 
posts to this day. It will hardly be believed 
that the Russians, in their usual insidious 





There is a branch of the service of the| way, have established themselves on rivers 
United States which ought not to be passed |t the south of the Columbia. These gen- 
by without notice, the Topographical. This|tjomen ourht to be watched. 


corps is separated from the engineers, and 


Executing commissions for the Royal Geo- 


now constitutes a distinct bureau, and its im-| graphical Society, I paid some attention to 


portance is very great, considering the great | 
extent of territory in the States, and the ne-} 
ceasity there is to possess correct geographi-| 
cal outlines of it. A knowledge of the fea-| 
tures of a country collected by surveys, | 
paves the way for internal improvements, | 
and facilitates military operations in the| 
event of a war. 

Connected with this subject, I beg leave 
to suggest, that topocraphical engineers are 
at present much wanted in the British ser- 
vice; among other duties, to survey and de- 
termine our frontiers in North America, 
Guiana, (South America,) to complete maps 
of some of our West India islands, which 
have never been accurately surveyed, and 
for the various duties which the Staff corps 
used to perform. Officers who have obtain- 
ed a certificate of the first class from the se- 
nior department of the Royal Military Col- 
lege, might be selected as topographical en- 
gineers. Possessing valuable colonies in all 
parts of the world, on the retention of which 
the prosperity of Britain mainly depends, and 
her high station among nations, perhaps no 











the boundary question in America, and was 
anxious to ascertain if the States were con- 
structing any forts on the Maine frontier, 
and [ found that the only thing of the kind 
they have is a poor specimen of a stockade at 
Holton Town, executed two years ago, and 
garrisoned by four companies of infantry, 
and, even as a field-work, it is quite con- 
temptible. I may here remark, that too lit— 
tle attention is paid, in the British service, in 
the construction of field-works and tempora- 
ry defences, to the hatchet. General Ma- 
comb said he often laughed whilst watching 
our troops through his glass, in the late war, 
cutting branches with their bill-hooks, wast- 
ing time in making fascines; whilst the 
Americans had trees down in a short time, 
abbatis laid, and stout breast-works of logs. 
There is some truth in this. ‘Fas est ab 
hoste doceri.’ One axe in a wooded country 
is worth twenty bill-hooks. 

I spent two days at the Military Academy 
at West Point, and I beg to make a few re- 
marks on what I saw there. The situation 
of the Academy is beautiful and romantic. 
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High above the noble Hudson, on a level| The cadets are confined to their halls of 
plateau, and surrounded with mountains of|study for about ten hours per day! They 
1000 feet elevetion, stand the plain build-|seemed to be very well prepared with their 
ings of West Point; three barrack-looking | exercises, but had a yellow, unhealthy look, 
buildings contain the halls of study and |stooped, some wore spectacles, and from Oc- 
sleeping apartments of the 250 cadets; and |tober to March they hardly ever move out of 
detached houses, with a row of poplars be-|doors, or take active exercise; it was really 
fore them, are occupied by the superintend- | painful to see young men under such a rigor- 


ent, Colonel Thayer, and the professors. On 
the heights around, and every where com- 
manding the river, are the remains of re- 
doubts and batteries constructed during the 
Revolutionary war. 

Cadets remain at the Military Academy 
four years; when adinitted at fourteen years 
of age, they are examined in English read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic only; but after 
six months there is a severe mathematical 
examination, which many are unable to pass. 
As at the Royal Military College, there are 
half-yearly examinations at West Point; 
but these are so strict, and the course in ge- 
1eral so severe, that half of those who enter 


the College are obliged to leave after the | 


first examinations. ‘There is a remarkable 
difference between the cadets of the North- 
ern and Southern States; the former are ge- 
nerally studious and industrious, the latter, 
brought up among slaves, are idle and inat- 
tentive, so that they are almost all dismiss- 
ed; consequently, the Academy is not ‘in 
good odour’ with the planters; for they ima- 
gine that favouritism prevails, and that the 
dismissals are not impartial. 


The cadets are divided into four classes | 


for the four years’ course. The junior class 
study the French language grammatically 
(but pay no attention to speaking the lan- 
guage,) mathematics, including geometry, 
trigonometry, algebra, mensuration, and sur- 
veying; they are also drilled. The second 
year: mathematics, including descriptive 
and amelytical geometry, conic sections, 
fluxions; the French language is continued, 
and drawing the human figure. The third 
year: natural philosophy, chemistry, and 
drawing, or rather copying landscapes, and 
topography ; and the fourth and last year, the 
studies are engineering, including the sci- 
ence of artillery, field and permanent fortifi- 
cation, tactics, civil and military architec- 
ture, besides chemistry and mineralogy, law 
and ethics. 

The cadets intended for the artillery, after 


leaving West Point, attend the School of 


Practice at Fortress Monroe in Virginia, 
where they see, for the first time, the con- 
struction of field-works. 


but then only for the purposes of drill: at 


that time, about one-fourth of the cadets are | 


allowed to visit their friends, for there is no 


regular vacation. The uniform of the cadets | 
is a grey coatee, with three rows of brass | 


buttons and black braid; white trowsers in 
summer, and grey in winter. 


The West Point | 
cadets are encamped two months in autumn, | 


jous system. I need hardly have inquired 
after the health of the cadets; but I did so, 
‘and found that, from January to March, dys- 
|pepsia was very common; and though few 
\die at the establishment, yet I am convinced 
the seeds of disease are sown there, and that 
they return to their friends with broken con- 
jstitutions. As no watch is kept over the 
cadets at night, some leave their rooms and 
repair to haunts of dissipation among the 
hills, known only to themselves, where they 
|meet women of loose character, eat pork and 
molasses, drink, and chew tobacco,—which 
last is still an accomplishment of the Ameri- 
can youth of all ranks. 

it will now be naturally inquired what fi- 
gure do the cadets who pass the ordeal of 
| West Point make in after life—are they dis- 
tinguished in the walks of science, and do 
they contribute to the literature of their 
country! The answer to this is, that they 
jare never heard of after they leave West 
Point. A short time ago certain young offi- 
leers were sent from the academy to assist 
|General Bernard to draw up reports for Con- 
gress on the national defensive works; and 
he complained, that so far from these officers 
jbeing of any assistance to him, he was com- 
pelled to translate his own French into im- 
perfect English. No attention being paid to 
English composition at the academy, the 
young men could not express themselves in- 
telligibly in their own language; and I ima- 
\gine, from getting a surfeit of mathematics 
jat West Point, they throw aside Legendre 
and Lacroix the moment they quit the aca- 
demic groves. 

A word on the militia of the United States. 
The system and administration are radically 
jbad, and imperiously call for alteration; in 
fact the mere mention of American militia 
excites ridicule in the citizens themselves. 
Every citizen between the ages of 18 and 
45, with the exception of surgeons, clergy- 
men, &c., is enrolled in the militia, and they 
are nominally drilled twelve days every 
year; but, though they are expected to arm 
and clothe themselves, it is but few who do 
either, at least uniformly ; and as to the drill, 
it is a perfect farce. A “muster” in the 
state of Vermont last summer may serve as 
a specimen of the whole. The privates 
turned out in their usual working dresses— 
|belts and pouches over surtouts, long coats, 
and round jackets; feathers, red, green, and 
blue, of all sorts and sizes, were stuck in 
‘round hats, on the front of some of which 
was tied the eagle with a string; some had 
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broom-sticks for muskets, and others muskets 
without locks. ‘The band sent forth martial 
music from seven bass drums, a fife, and a 
fiddle; and the colonel (as usual a tavern 
keeper,) with a huge broadsword by his side, 
could not attend to his duties for mixing 
“ gin sling” behind a tree, wherewith to in- 
spirit his gallant troops. 

On the 18th of November last, the militia 
of New York were invited to parade in ho- 
nour of “ Evacuation Day,” elegantly so na- 
med as the anniversary of the British evacu- 
ating the city in the revolutionary war. The 
militia men, disgusted with the present inju- 
dicious system, were determined to try what 
effect public ridicule would have in causing 
the legislature to give attention to fitting the 
people morally and physically for the defence 
of the country, by an alteration in the mili- 
tia laws. Accordingly 300 or 400 mock sol- 
diers paraded in one of the principal streets 
of the city, and “ the Invincibles,” as they 
called themselves, were reviewed by a lead- 
er dressed like Napoleon, with the addition 
of small statues of the emperor on his shoul- 
ders, green spectacles, and a sword four feet 
long and a foot broad. The warlike body 
then marched through the streets to the 
sound of inspiring airs; but to describe ade- 
quately the dress and appearance of the men 
would be difficult. Caps were of all shapes 
and colours: one wore a pumpkin with the 
long leaves of a carrot for a plume; another 
was distinguished by a chapeau five feet in 
length, and a cod-fish for a sword; wigs, 
beards, and false noses were common; and 
the coats were of bright scarlet, brown 
woollen, green baize, deer skin, and split 
cane. Here was a Highlander in top-boots, 
and there his Satanic majesty with a pitch- 
fork and tail: one carried four muskets, and 
was attired in shaggy goat-skin like Robin- 
son Crusoe; another was half horse, half al- 
ligator, or a Kentucky snorter ; never before 
was such an array witnessed; and though 
this review was entirely burlesque, it may 
have the effect of producing a thorough re- 
formation in the militia laws, which at pre- 
sent make fops rather than soldiers, dissipate 
time, lead to scenes of debauchery, and 
make a mockery of reviews and drills. 

Militia officers are elected by their pri- 
vates by ballot; and to show the “freedom 
of election,” I beg to annex an anecdote :-— 
A French gentleman informed me that last 
August he arrived in a town on the Ohio, 
where he saw u crowd assembled at the door 
ofa tavern ; he inquired what was the occa- 
sion of it, and was told that a lieutenant of 
militia was desirous of being made a gene- 
ral, and was then treating his friends previ- 
ous to election. A drunken fellow then 
staggered up to the Frenchman, and hold- 
ing a bottle of rum by the neck, demanded, 
ina threatening voice, “ Who are for, mis-| 
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ter,—d—n you, won't you vote for General 
Twig?’ “Pardonnez moi,” said Monsieur, 
“f won’t vote for either General Twig or 
General Wig.” “You won’t vote for Gen- 
eral Twig, eh ?” (shaking the bottle at him) 
—* what for?” “ Because,” quietly answer- 
ed the Frenchman, “I have no right to vote 
at all; I’m nota citizen of the Union.”’ “ Oh, 
that’s it—why the d—1 did you not say so 
before.—Come, take an anti-fogmatic then;” 
and they amicably pledged each other in a 
horn of old Jamaica. “ Vote for my man, or 
else get your head broke!” is the maxim in 
the west. 

To conclude. In reviewing the military 
system in the States, we find that, owing to 
the nature of the institutions and habits of 
the people, it is very defective. The citi- 
zens dislike the restraint of discipline; and 
though the navy is held in estimation by 
them, from its unexpected successes last war, 
the army is not viewed with an eye of fa- 
vour. The Secretary at War, and all at- 
tached to the military department, have 
much trouble to obtain from Congress the 
necessary supplies; and as it is, the scanty 
armaments in the forts are old and nearly 
useless, and many of the works themselves 
in a very dilapidated state. But, with all 
this, having had an opportunity of seeing the 
creater number of the States, I am convinc- 
ed that the Americans, being such a clever, 
shrewd, and intelligent people, (and indivi- 
dually as brave ae Britons, being of the same 
stock,) if they saw a pressing necessity for 
an immediate alteration in the military eys- 
tem, would set about it. Since, however, 
there is not, at present, the slightest pros- 
pect of war, and all are striving to partake 
of the general prosperity around them, the 
Americans are indifferent to forming an effi- 
cient army. Ere long there may be a dis 
pute with Mexico for the valuable territory 
of Texas, rapidly settling with American 
squatters. ‘The encroachments of Russia in 
the north-west may cause American troops 
to march to the Pacific; and, in the course of 
time, American manufactures, competing 
with British in foreign markets, may bring 
about a maritime war with England ;—but 
these two last events are remote, and may 
not take place during the present genera- 
tion. The angry feelings of the people of 
Maine towards British America are not sha- 
red by the rest of the Union; and though I 
heartily dislike a republic, from the effect it 
has on the manners of the people, and am 
persuaded it can only hold together whilst 
the population is scattered, provisions cheap, 
and wages high, yet, instead of feeling petty 
jealousy at the growing prosperity of Ameri- 
ca, we ought to be proud that so vigorous 
a scion has proceeded from the noble tree of 
Old England. A. 
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From the Monthly Magazine. 
THE EMPEROR FRANCIS. 


An astonishing change has of late years 
taken place in Europe. The mysteries of 
courts have been laid open; the influence of 
negociation on the relative situation of states 
has. declined, and the studies of those men 
whose public spirit or ambition devotes them 
to the service of their country, have been di- 
verted from the intrigues of cabinets and the 
details of the diplomatic code to the liberal 
and manly pursuits of political philosophy. 
It would, however, be inculcating error to 
advance that the reign of diplomatic intrigue 
had entirely terminated ; it still, unfortunate- 
ly, exercises its evil influence on the desti- 
nies of Europe. 

Of all the sovereigns in Europe, or even 
out of it, there is not one whose character is 
so antithetically mixed as that of the Em- 
peror Francis. It combines an unassuming 
simplicity with despotic hauteur, a prepos- 
—s frankness and bonhommie with je- 
suitical craft; while under an affectation of 
kindhearted indifference there lurks the most 
disgusting egotism and innate deceit. If to 
this singular admixture of opposite qualities 
we can discern a predominating principle, it 
is that of a phlegmatic indifference, “ a toute 
epreuve,” which amidst all the disasters that 
have marked his reign, when his throne it- 
self was tottering, has never for an instant 
forsaken him. When quite a child his un- 
cle the Emperor Joseph read his character 
with a discerning eye. ‘ This good for no- 
thing boy,”’ said the reforming monarch, 
‘* will undo all that we have done.” Pro- 
phetic words; for the death of Francis will 
disclose scenes of which Europe little 
dreams. 

From the moment of his accession in 
1792, up to the year 1812, he was solely 
guided by the Austrian oligarchy. All are 
aware of the animosity evinced by this body 
to the principles of the French revolution. 
Francis, during this period, deserted by his 
allies, betrayed by his generals, army after 
army scattered in the field by the all-spread- 
ing power of Napoleon, continued the con- 
tests with an obstinate pertinacity that neither 
treachery or defeat could weary. When the 
news of the battle of Marengo was brought 
to him, which wrested the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian kingdom from his grasp, and proved 
the grave of Austria’s military glory, Fran- 
cis listened to the details of the fight with a 
phlegmatic indifference, of which it is im- 
possible to convey an idea; and on the aid- 
de-camp’s finishing his relation, he rose, and 
without making the slightest comment, said 
to his chamberlain, ** Come, let us go, and 
feed the pigeons !”’ 

With such a prince at their head, we view 
with astonishment the immense exertions 





and heroic sacrifices of every class of hig 
people during the fatal campaign of 180}, 
In the year 1813, Francis held the fate of 
Europe in his hands, and heedless of the 
ties of consanguinity that allied him to Na 
poleon, he decided it by joining the coalition 
against France. This was the work of Met. 
ternich; who, taking advantage of a wily 
indolence of character, that, feeling its own 
inability, throws itself on another, had gain. 
ed an entire influence over his mind. From 
the moment that he threw himself into the 
arms of this minister it. was observed tha 
all his former simplicity forsook him, and 
was replaced by an overweening hauteur 
that could ill brook the slightest encroach 
ment on his imperial authority. The nobles 
were neglected, their privileges invaded, 
and a system of moral degradation set a 
work calculated to break down the spirit of 
the proudest people, and render them the 
willing tools of despotism. A well organ. 
ized system of espionage pervaded e 
part of the empire, and glided into the io 
som of every domestic circle. So well knows 
is the fondness of the emperor for secretin 
formation, that the vilest of his subjects ap. 
proaches his palace as a welcome guest, 
provided he brings with him some venomous 
secret; he is then sure to be rewarded, A 
smothered discontent pervades every part of 
his dominions. Francis is too well aware 
of this, and seeks to neutralize its operation 
by remission of taxes, and such like half 
measures. But though the system may last 
out his time, a fearful storm will burst upon 
the head of his successor. 

We have alluded to one marked featureia 
the character of this monarch; one thats 
almost impossible to ruffle: we allude to his 
phlegmatic indifference. Yet there is on 
talismanic word that has the power of ki- 
dling his eye and shaking his attenuated 
frame ; this word, one that jars on the eara 
every despot, is * Constitution.” Shortly 
after the * pacification” of Europe, the Ty 
rolese, who were again transferred from the 
Bavarian to the Austrian sceptre, soon found 
the difference to their cost. Their mountains 
were overrun with Austrian douannien; 
every vestige of their ancient constitution a 
nihilated. A deputation accordingly, com 
posed of two prelates, two noblemen, and 
two commons, waited upon Francis to pry 
for some alleviation, and the exercise of thet 
right. **So you want a constitution, do you!” 
said the emperor, trembling with rage. “We 
do, Francis,” replied the commons, with 
mountaineer bluntness, while the more cout 
ly prelates and nobles almost kissed the 
ground. ‘ Well, you shall have one,” said 
the emperor; “ but let me give you to & 
derstand that the army is mine; that if! 
want money I shall not ask you a s 
time; and, look ye, put a bridle on you 
tongues; I’ll have no talking.” To whieh 
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eloquent improvisation the Tyrolese replied, 
«Jn that case we are better without any.” 
« And so I think,” said Francis, turning on 
his heel, and leaving the apartment. 

But the nature of the most evil is not all 
evil. In his private life Francis is irre- 

achable. He rises early, devotes the 
forepart of the day to the despatch of public 
business, and twice a week holds a public 
levee, to which the meanest of his subjects 
has access. He dines about four, and if the 
weather be fine, takes a drive to the Prater, 
oramuses himself with his favourite pigeons. 
The evening he passes in the apartment of the 
empress. He is fond of music, and excels on 
the violoncello. His family he governs with 
the same despotic sway as his empire. Of 
the Archduke Charles he is jealous ; John he 
calls a bookworm, and the Palatine a mad- 
man. His favourite is Reynier. But of all 
the members of his family the young Duke 
de Reichstadt possessed the greatest share 
of his tenderness. The death of this young 
prince has been almost immediately follow- 
ed by two events, the probable influence of 
which on the political state of Europe must 
be looked forward to with anxiety. Ist. 
The arrival of his uncle, the ex-king Joseph, 
and now the elder branch of the imperial 
dynasty of Napoleon; and, secondly, the 
approaching departure for the Austrian do- 
minions of Charles X. and the exiled Boar- 
bons. Our own ministers, as well as the 
cabinet of Louis Philippe, view their de- 
parture not without some secret misgivings 
—Metternich, as he has done all along, is 
playing a deep game: he no sooner loses 
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France to oppose to these formidable masses? 
We hear a great deal of the effective force 
of her army, of the project of mobilizing the 
hundreds of battalions of the national guard; 
the recollection of the memorable campaign 
of 1792 is still fresh on our memories, and 
may dazzle the imagination. But they will 
err, who seek to trace an imaginary future 
upon the recollection of this period, so fer- 
tile, we admit, in prodigies. The circum- 
stances of the times are widely different. 
Then, a feeble coalition directed by paltry 
interests, and by a spirit of conquest sought 
to dismember the French territory. When 
effects can be traced to their cause, the re- 
sults, however, cease to astonish us. The 
system of warfare pursued by the allies was 
absurd—an extended line of cordon, against 
some point of which it was only necessary 
to precipitate a powerful mass to insure suc- 
cess. It was to their superiority in strategy, 
and not to the superiority in the tactics and 
the composition of their armies—which at 
that period as in the present day, were as 
inferior en masse to the allied army, in every 
military requisite, as they are individually 
superior; thus Jomini, in his “* Considera- 
tions sur les guerres de la revolution,” at- 
tributes the splendid successes of the 
French. But it must now be recollected 
that the strategy of Napoleon and the lead- 
ing features of his system de guerre, are as 
well understood by the northern despots as 
by the marshals of France themselves. 
Again, we may look in vain for the patriotic 
elan that blazed so fiercely forth at the out- 
break of the revolution, and produced such 
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the lever he possessed in young Napoleon,|magnificent, such triumphant results. The 
than he skilfully repairs the loss by drawing| present political horizon of France is over- 
the Bourbon family into his clutches. clouded with the shadows of coming“events. 
The period for commencing a fierce cru-|The Carlists, undaunted by defeat, are again 
sade against the revolutionary principles of; mustering in the south,—the republicans are 
the three days, a project that has never)assuming an imposing attitude in the capi- 
slumbered, is on the eve of its development;|tal; while the moderate party, disgusted 
the military despots have protocolled till the| with the timid policy, the paix a tout prix 
favourable moment for executing their machi-|system, that sacrificed heroic Poland, and 
nations against freedom has arrived. The|jabandoned Italy, are deserting the king 
political elements of France are rife for an|whose throne rocks beneath him. A few 
explosion and Louis Philippe is * aux | months, we predict, will bring about great 
abois.” This will be found no vague con- events, and Louis Philippe will be awaken- 
jectare—the offspring of an over-heated im-/ed by the fire of the enemies bivouacs, to the 
agination. A single glance at the map will| galling conviction, that his abject crouching 
convince us of its truth, and show us the | to the military powers has excited their at- 
allied armies taking up the identical basis of|tack. Late, too late, he will discover that 
operations which they occupied in 1815; a|his true policy consisted in seizing the ini- 
line extending from the ocean to the Alps. |tiative and marching with the movement. 
The Austro-Bavarian army have their right! 
on Mayence, their centre on Switzerland, | 
and their extreme left on the passes of Pied-| 
mont. The Prussians extend from Mayence, | 
or, rather, Sarre Louis to the frontiers of| 
Holland; while the army of this latter power| 
threatens the ephemeral kingdom of Bel-| 
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the fall of their chief, has befallen the Buo-)tion first of private houses, and afterwards 
naparte family. While the ex-king of Spain| of public edifices, on credit. His workmen 
has been living in one part of America, in| were paid on credit, and he himself lived op 
the midst of wealth and profusion, the Prince} credit at his inn or boarding-house. In spite 
Royal of the Two Sicilies, after an unsuc-|of these disadvantages the builder began to 
cessful attempt to establish himself as a far-) thrive; he bought a piece of land, built mills 
mer in Florida, and after measuring his}and manufactories upon it, and so became a 
strength at the bar with * brother Jonathan,” | miller and manufacturer. With his first 
has been compelled to seek his living as a}cargo he went to New Orleans, and was 
soldier of fortune, first in the service of King} there induced to enter on other speculations, 
Leopold, of Belgium, and since in that of He purchased a steam-boat for the conve. 
the young Queen of Portugal. nience of his trade, and ultimately establish. 
The letters, of which the volume consists,|ed himself in that city as a merchant. A 
are addressed to the author’s friend, Count! great speculation soon presented itself, on 
Thibeaudan, and are dated some of them| which he readily entered, and in consequence 
from his farm in Florida, some from his sub-| of an error in his calculations, he lost al] 
sequent place of residence at Lipona, one or that he possessed. There was nothing to 
two from London, and the rest from Brus-| prevent him, however, from beginning the 
sels. In returning to Europe, soon after the} world again. Being known as a man of en- 
French revolution, he tells us that he expect-/ terprise he soon found an individual or com- 
ed to find the frontier open to him, and that) pany who confided to him first the direction 
having been disappointed in that expecta- of a wood-yard, then the management of a 
tion, he was compelled to seek employment plantation, afterwards the erection of a house, 
in a neighbouring state. His previous/and finally the command of a steam-vessel. 
changes are thus alluded to in his first letter} In the course of these changes he was not 
from Brussels:— lidle. ‘The savings of his salary he applied 
“My life has been greatly agitated.}to the purposes of speculation, and at the 
Chance has placed me in many singular po-jend of a couple of years was able to start 
sitions, many of them contradictory to each; once more from a higher point than that at 
other. I have always obeyed her dictates,| which he had first set out on leaving his na- 
curious to see where the stream would lead/|tive town. He set up an inn, and undertook, 
me on which I had embarked ; and, in faith,|in addition, to contract for the execution of 
I have never found myself far astray. I have| works of all sorts. He made himself ex- 
gathered flowers on the banks to which 1) ceedingly popular, was elected first an off- 
have been carried, without knowing well|cerof militia, and in succession a justice of 
how, and the shore which I expected to find | the peace, a member of the state legislature, 
the most barren, has often proved the most} and finally a member of Congress. Finding 
fruitful in agreeable sensations. Established | himself admired as a public speaker, he re 
in anew country, like that I have described,| solved to cultivate his newly discovered 
a reverse of fortune placed my finances in a/talent. During the interval of two sessions 
situation of embarrassment. At the age of| he applied himself to the study of the law, 
six and twenty I resolved on becoming an|and before the next meeting of Congress 
advocate. I purchased from one of my} was regularly called to the bar. In the mean- 
neighbours, who was leaving off practice,|time, while thus applying himself to the 
his professional library, for which I gave] business of the state, his own affairs were 
him a pair of oxen, and a bill of exchange| neglected. He was once more reduced to 
payable at a distant date. During the fol-| poverty, and had the mortification to find 
lowing winter I applied myself to the study| that he was not re-elected to his seat in the 
of law, without, however, abandoning my/|legislature. He applied himself, however, 
plantation till the spring, when I finally| with zeal to the practice of his new profes- 
withdrew from the business of farming.” sion, and with corresponding success; he 
The change here spoken of is trifling to| became a director of the Bank of the United 
that which he elsewhere describes of a New| States, the governor of his native state, and 
England carpenter, who, like the Americans| ended his career as a judge in one of the su- 
in general, had been well educated, but who, | preme courts at Washington. 
had he remained at home, would probably| In spite of his own failure, M. Murat 
have been a carpenter for life. This person| speaks of the period he passed at the Ame- 
left his native town, and went to one of the} rican bar as one of the most agreeable of his 
new countries of the West, to establish him-| life. He expected, he says, to find it ex 
self on the banks of one of their great rivers| tremely irksome, because it was so com- 
as a builder. Although without capital, he| pletely opposed to all his previous habits, 
found no difficulty in contracting for the erec-| tastes, and ideas; but, on the contrary, he 
: | says that he could pass his life there with 
; |pleasure “even if forced to be silent.” In 
America he tells us that the lawyers are the 
only statesmen, the true aristocracy of the 
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country, and that, in general, the members 
of the same bar, however warmly they may 
dispute in court, live together in the greatest 
harmony. Of the assizes he speaks as of a 
sort of festival, at which the principal in- 
habitants of the assize town are the enter- 
tainers, and the court, its officers, and its bar 
are the guests. In his later letters from Lon- 
don and Brassels,he compares the style of ora- 
tory in the United States with that of Eng- 
jand, and does not hesitate to give his pre- 
ference to the former. ‘I have had oppor- 
tunities,” he says, ** of hearing the principal 
speakers in Great Britain, but I am bound in 
conscience to say that there is no man in the 
English Parliament who speaks like Clay, 
Webster, Wirt, Berrien, Hopkinson, or 
Hayne. Had they subjects half as interest- 
ing to discuss, with what lustre would they 
not surround them! But the time is coming 
when the American Congress, like the Bri- 
tish Parliament, and the forum of ancient 
Rome, will become the arbiter gentixm.” 


The personal history and adventures of 
the author are not often obtruded on the 
reader’s attention in the course of his work. 
Had he been Jess chary in this respect, the 
book would have been at once more attrac- 
tive and more valuable. His opinions, how- 
ever, although not always supported by the 
soundest reasoning, are expressed without 
fear or favour, and where they relate to sub- 
jects on which he has had better opportunities 
of being well informed than ourselves, we 
are bound to receive them, at least, without 
prejudice. In “diminution of the record,” 
however, as to the style of parliamentary 
eloquence in England and America, it may 
not be unfair to suggest, that as our critic’s 
knowledge of the English language was ac- 
quired on the other side of the Atlantic, he 
could scarcely be sensible of those blemishes 
of style which are peculiar to the New 
World, and, on the other hand, it is not per- 
haps impossible that when he heard the lan- 
guage spoken in its purity, he may have 
mistaken that very purity for error, because 
it did not coincide with the models which 
his preyious education had formed for him. 


Our author’s professional duties were not 
30 overwhelming as to prevent his making 
acampaign against the Indians, in the ca- 
pacity of aid-de-camp to a general of bri- 
gade, who marched against the red people 
at the head of a corps of three hundred 
mounted riflemen. He tells us that he alone 
formed the whole staff of the army, and that 
he réturned from the campaign with the rank 
of colonel, but probably without finding his 
finances much improved by the acquisition. 
Of these sharpshooters he speaks in terms 
of the highest commendation. They are 
men, he says, inured to every sort of hard- 
ship and privation. Each mounted on his 
own horse, every pace of which he knows, 
Museum.—V ol. XXII. 
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and armed with his faithful carabine, to 
which himself and his family have often 
been indebted for a dinner in time of need, 
he treats a campaign as a party of pleasnre, 
and makes light of every species of fatigue. 
His dog assists him in following the track 
either of a stag or of an enemy, and he is him- 
self so well acquainted with the woods that 
he can find his way through them guided 
only by the sun, or by the bark of the trees. 
He wears no uniform, but joins his corps in 
his ordinary dress, made of stuff which has 
probably been spun and woven by his wife, 
from the produce of his farm. An otter skin, 
skilfully folded and sewed, contains his 
store of ammunition and tobacco, the means of 
striking a light and making a fire. A wallet 
behind his saddle contains a supply of pro- 
vender for himself and his horse, the steed 
being as little of an epicure in his tastes as 
his master. A few handfuls of Indian corn 
is al] that the horse requires during the day. 
On reaching the place of encampment at 
night he is disencumbered of his accoutre- 
ments, and two of his feet being tied toge- 
ther, he is let loose into the wood, where he 
makes a frugal supper of the grass which 
there abounds. The discipline of such a 
corps is not, of course, very rigorous. Each 
man makes war on his own account, and as if 
by instinct, in a sort of hunting party on a large 
scale. It was troops of this species, how- 
ever, that most distinguished themselves at 
the battle of New Orleans. 


America. 


“IT shall never forget,” says M. Marat, 
“the midnight passage of the ford of Whit- 
thlicootchie, lighted up by our camp fires, 
and by the brighter but more distant blaze 
of the wood, which the Indians had ignited 
to cover their retreat. This great river, in 
all the majesty of virgin nature, flowed be- 
tween two perpendicular banks of rock, 
nearly sixty feet in height. A steep and 
narrow path led from each side to the ford. 
The full moon was reflected in the water, 
the brightness of whose surface was only 
interrupted by the long dark line of troops, 
marching in single files.” 


‘In this state we continued for upwards 
of six weeks, on horseback all day, and en- 
camped in the woods durirg the night. We 
did not fall in with the Indians more than 
three or four times, but it was easy to see 
from their traces that they were swarming 
in our immediate neighbourhood, and that 
we were, in fact, constantly surrounded by 
them. One night they attacked our camp, 
and in the attempt lost two of their men. 
Another day they disputed a ford with us, 
and lost three of their party in the skirmish. 
At another time seven were taken prisoners 
on a small island at the mouth of a river, 
and were brought to trial, but acquitted by 
the jury. The original cause of this war was 
the massacre of a white family in my neigh- 
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bourhood, under circumstances of unparal- 
leled atrocity. Six white children, from two 
to twelve years of age, had been burnt alive, 
and their father not less horribly butchered. 
It was to arrest the murderers, to compel 
the other Indians to retire within their own 
boundaries, to secure the tranquillity of the 
neighbourhood, and protect it against a 
general massacre, that we took up arms on 
this occasion, and I may add, that our efforts 
were attended with success.” 


The manners of the Americans are spoken 
of by M. Murat in a very different tone 
from that of Mrs. Trollope. “It is the 
spirit of independence,”’ he says, “ produced 
by their form of government, which chiefly 
distinguishes them from the English; for 
physically and externally they are very 
much alike. If you go, for instance, into 
what is called the best society of New 
York, you will find very little difference 
between them and the corresponding classes 
in London. At New York this circle is 
composed of merchants who have just 
reached the top of the wheel, where in all 
probability they will not long remain. They 
avail themselves of their day of prosperity 
to make a parade of as much luxury and 
folly as their means can command. They 
have all made a voyage to Europe, and en- 
deavour to ape the exclusive manners of 
which they have been the victims on the 
other side of the Atlantic; affect to imitate 
whatever is foreign, and to segard America 
as a barbarous country, where nothing ele- 
gant has ever been invented, not even the 
rallopade or sleeves en gigot de Mouton. 
‘he first European swindler who takes the 
trouble to pass himself off as a duke or 
a marquis is sure to be received with open 
arms, until he begins to dip too deeply into 
their purses. In this class of society there 
is also an affectation of avoiding politics, at 
least in conversation, because it is supposed 
to be bad taste ‘in London.’” Their great 
object is to teach what M. Murat calls the 
nullity of London conversation, and in gene- 
ral, he assures us, that they are tolerably 
successful. 

Among the merchants of New York, 
however, there are many who make no at- 
tempt to copy our European manners, and 
who, with the lawyers, the physicians, and 
the local magistracy, may be regarded as 
truly American, although it cannot be doubt- 
ed that the whole mass of society in the 
city of New York is more deeply tinged 
with the manners of the old country than 
any other part of the Union, just because 
their intercourse with Europe is more con- 
stant, and the number of foreign residents 
among them more considerable. 


The proverbial tranquillity of Philadel- 
phia has not escaped the notice of M. Murat. 
There is no rattling of carriages, he says; 
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the need of them being superseded by the 
admirable cleanness of the streets. There 
is no broadway which he thinks only infe 
rior to Regent-street, to serve as a rallyi 
point for the beau monde of the Quaker city, 
Chesnut-street, however, is becoming an 
exception to the general sameness; and 
Carey and Lea’s Library, about mid-day, ig 
the place to see the sad-coloured gaiety of 
Philadelphia. In the society of the Penn. 
sylvanian capital, however, there is a greater 
show of learning than in that of New York. 
The professors of the university give the 
tone to it, and naturally bring with them a 
certain degree of pedantry. The periodical 
meetings of the savans of Philadelphia are 
well known to all European travellers who 
take the trouble to provide themselves with 
the necessary letters of introduction. They 
take place on stated days, at the houses of 
the leading members of this class of society, 
where the entertainment consists of conver. 
sation on science, literature, and art, with- 
out excluding an occasional infusion of poli- 
tics, and regularly terminates with a supper; 
the whole conveying an idea, toa stranger, 
of the intelligence and urbanity of the inha- 
bitants. 

It is of Charleston, however, that M. 
Murat speaks with the greatest zest. It is 
there, he says, that you enjoy what he calls 
the luxury of American society, consisting 
of planters, lawyers, and physicians. The 
manners of the South, he says, are unexcep- 
tionable; the minds of the inhabitants are 
highly cultivated, and conversation turns to 
a thousand topics with ease, facility, and 
grace. The affectation of frivolity and of 
toreign manners, is as completely banished, 
as that of pedantry and religious hypocrisy; 
all is intellectual, rational, and virtuous. 
Charleston is the ordinary residence of 
many of the most distinguished statesmen 
of the Union; and he tells us that they do 
not scruple to explain their views to their 
fellow citizens, when they meet together in 
society. 

In Virginia, what is called good society, 
is more spread over the whole surface of 
the state than in other parts of the Union, 
in consequence of the want of a great 
capital, to form a point of attraction, 
and to give it an exclusive tone. Virginian 
hospitality is proverbial, even in America, 
and M. Murat assures us that the character 
has been justly acquired. The town of 
Richmond, he says, is more like Charleston 
than any other of the American cities; by 
which, of course, he means to speak of its 
society in terms of commendation. 


New Orleans, he tells us, presents a com- 
plete contrast to all the other cities ef the 
Union. Here, he says, there is no educa 
tion or intelligence, and, of course, no con- 
versation, learned, literary, or intellectual. 
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There are, he says, but three booksellers in 
a town containing sixty thousand inhabi- 
tants, and their stores are filled with the 
trash and the refuse of French literature. 
But if they do not talk, they eat, dance, 
make love, and play. Les bals de quarte- 
ronnes, he describes as quite peculiar to 
New Orleans, the free women of colour 
being admitted to have the honour of dancing 
with their lords, the whites, while men of 
the same shade are rigorously excluded. It 
is a most extraordinary spectacle to see 
several hundred young women, all extremely 
well dressed and handsome, and of every 
variety of tint, from that of café @ la creme, 
to the most delicate blonde, assembled in 
the magnificent drawing-rooms of New 
Orleans, to exhibit their venal graces to the 
fashionable society of that dissipated and 
voluptuous city. The gaming-houses of 
New Orleans are also numerous, and have 
become the ruin of many of the young men 
of Kentucky, who go to spend their carnival 
in this Babylon of the West. 


But the place, he says, where American 
society is seen with most advantage, is 
Washington, during the winter. In summer, 
the American capital is, as every one knows, 
almost deserted, being inhabited only by the 
members and employés of the government. 
The first Monday of December, the fixed 

eriod for the annual meeting of Congress, 
is the time when the senators and repre- 
sentatives, accompanied by their families, 
and followed by a long train of soliciteurs, 
may be seen flocking in crowds to Washing- 
ton. The change is instantaneous. To-day 
the town is a desart, and to-morrow it over- 
flows beyond the means provided for the 
general accommodation. The ministers and 
the diplomatic body give evening parties, 
and many of the members of Congress give 
dinners; so that if the day is passed in a 
whirlwind of discussion, the night has also 
its vortex of gaiety and pleasure. Once a 
week, the president receives company in 
the evening, when the house is open to all 
who choose to go there. Nothing, says 
M. Murat, can be more simple than the eti- 
quette of the chief of the government, whose 
receptions are ouly to be distinguished from 
the soirées of private individuals, by the 
circumstance of their being more numerous- 
ly attended. 


What chiefly surprises us, in this work 
of M. Murat, is the apology he makes for 
that system of slavery by which so many of 
the American states are still tainted ‘and 
disgraced. There are other points of he- 
terodoxy in politics as well as in religion, 
which present themselves in the course of 
the volume, but which we have only left 
ourselves space to notice with this general 
caveat. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE PURSUITS OF POLITICS. 
A POEM. 


BY TIMOTHY TICKLER, ESQ., FP. R. D. 8. E- 
Cum notis variorum. 


Avpnua.' 


“ Privy conspiracy,” the Rubrick says: 
And such petitions served for simpler days ; 
But if on prayer not yet we turn our back, 
(Like history ruled* an outworn almanac, ) 


1 Alpha, of course, is to be considered merely as the 
general opening of the Alphabet. You command from 
the vestibule a peep into the interior of the building, 
and prepare yourself to perambulate leisurely the va- 
rious apartments, some of which are now disclosed t 
you afar off, and dimly.—Merdecai Mullion. 

I may add—you soon perceive that the Guides wh« 
have kindly undertaken to show you the Lions, are 
both of them Political Antiquaries, é. c. Tories, but the 
one much more hopelessly encrusted with the secretions 
of prejudice than the other, who perhaps in the conrse 
of cantus may be dismissed as convalescent. Mean- 
time they both welcome you to the seene of your eu- 
riosity with an air of rueful enough gravity; and you 
comprehend that, though the oue may be more likely 
than the other to solicit your attention to the dark side 
of every picture, your chance of doing justice to your- 
self in the inspection will be considerably improved by 
havinz a coo! third hand to pluck you now and then by 
the slurts, without, however, interrupting audibly the 
dialoguc of the two yenerable sympathetics ; in other 
words, that you will do well to east your eye from time 
to time on the annotatiuncule of your obedicnt humble 
servant, Morgan O'Doherty. 

2 The poet alludes, I believe, to the only rule of the 
Right Honourable Nick Conyngham Plunkett, Lord 
High Chancellor of Ireland, that has as yet been con- 
sidered as settling the law on any one question what- 
ever. He is, however, a judge from whose future exer- 
tions infinite good may be anticipated. No man of 
that order and profession appears to have more entirely 
emancipated himself from the obsolete modes of think- 
ing so generally conneeted with the study of precedents, 
He is, indeed, in every sense of the word, (exeept per- 
haps one) a liberal man. Regarding his past history, 
and his present conduct, I indulge myself in the anti- 
cipatiun that we may live to see him the Cambaceres— 
(save only as to the dinner department—for that's ex- 
pensive)—of his and my native Island. From the de- 
scription of a supper party given by one of his Jord- 
ship’s honourable and reverend sons, the Vicar of Bray, 
(County Wicklow,) by my intelligent friend Prince 
Puckler Muskaw, I do not conecive it to be probable 
that the transference of the Church property of Ireland 
tothe Reman Catholics will form any scrious obstacle to 
the arrangements now alinded to. It is indeed well 
understood that his Holiness is quite prepared to grant 
dispensations as to the matter of celibacy to sueh of the 
Anglican Incumbents as may be inclined two take the 
tonsure, rather than to part with their benefices—a elass 
which charity bids us hope will turn out to be far from 
inconsiderable in a numerical point of view. Old Be- 
resford, Jebb, Brinkley, and the like, will, of course, 
“die and not live,” or in some way be got rid of—and 
among other openings for rational divines of respectable 
family, and useful connexions, Red Hats already be- 
stride Archiepiscopa! Mitres “in the spirit of m 
dream.”—M. O’D. 
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Let litanies, reform’d to suit our lot, 
Cry, Lord deliver us from public plot! 
To the deep echoes of some dastard den, 
Her whispers Treason scarce entrusted then; 
But now, to harbinger her noontide pace, 
Rags elbow ermine, bludgeon jostles mace:* 
Speak, swelling harlot, which may please 
thee more, 

Thy Grey’s true blue,* or Althorp’s tricolor? 

Priest, Atheist, Pimp, and Prelate share the 
toil, 

Smith strives with Taylor, Maltby with 
Carlyle,° 

And Barnes’ dear Blomfield,® prescient of| 


his call, | 








| 
3 I suspect here an allusion to Gray’s description of 
Lord Chancellor Hatton * leading the bra wl"— 


* The Seals and Maces dance before him.”"—M. O'D. | 


4 Whether Lerd Grey's ribbon extraordinary of the} 
Garter is called True Bine, merely to mark that it has | 
a real existence, in opposition to Lord Althorp’s Tri-| 
color flags at St. James's, which had not, but were only 
wished for, and, under a mistaken impression that the y! 
did exist, lauded by his lordship; or whether the Poet | 
designs a sneer at the pale blue of the new and hitherto 
not much sought after order of the Guelph Chivalry,-- 
is & point on which I hesitate to decide. If the latter) 
be the just interpretation, surely our author is rash in} 
his reprehension. How could such personages as the | 
Lords Frederick and Adolphus Fitzelarence, &e. attend | 
the Coronation without stars and ribbons of some sort? | 
Would he have approved of Extraordinary Garters for | 
One thing I must add, and this is, that 
Farl Grey's decoration sets off his bodily presence to 
much advantage, and that a toothless inditer of billets- 
ccoux may be the better, on occasion, for this sort of| 
pride, pomp, and circumstance. And, by the way, 
though Lord Palmerston has not yet lost his teeth, 
(physically speaking,) he also may be excused fur fan- 
eying that the Grand Cross of the Bath might be of 
service to an Aphrodisiack veteran.—M. O°D. 


them alse? 


5 ‘The Kev. Sidney Smith, author of Peter Plymley’s 
Letters, &e. &e. &e., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's. 
Prebendary of Bristul, Ke. &e. &e., and most probably 
the next on the list fur a place on the Episcopal Bench 
in England—the Rey. KR. ‘Taylor, “ chaplain to his Sa- 
tanie Majesty,” &e. &e. &e.—the very Rev. Dr. Maltby, 
Lord Bishop of Chichester, &e. &e. &e.—and Richard 
Carlyle of Fleet-street and Horsemonger-lane, Esq., 
&e. &e. &e.—are all too well-known and appreciated to 
require specific comment.—M. O'D. 

6 It is well known that the Right Honourable and 
Right Reverend Charks James Blomfield, Bishop of 
London, Editor of some Greek plays, &e. &e. &e., had 
the advantage of bing stimulated in his academical ex- 
ertions at Cambridge by the constant competition of 
‘Thomas Barnes, Fsq., A. M., whose leading articles in 
the Times Newspaper, (as Mr. Moore justly observes in 
a Life of Lord Byron, justly commended in terms of 
great warmth by that Leading Journal of Europe,) fairly 
entitle him to a place in the first rank of English lite- 
rature. The rivalry nen of such eminence coukl not 
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Unconsecrates and beautifies Whitehall.’ 
Yet why, stern monument of high-souly 
crime! 
Why scrape thy wrinkles for a pantomime! 
Why furbish now the shadows Time hai 
strewn 
On each memorial vault of conscious stone! 
If that black tragedy’s colossal show 
Deserved a vestibule of Inigo, 
Claims not our poor melodramatic trash, 
Of a right, some plaster-piece from 
ash? 
Insult not Jones’s marble—nor invade 
With ecckpit parodies a martyr’s shade! 
Why call up Cromwell’s ghost to dwindle 
Grey? 
In each behold the impress of his day; 
Nor, pondering well what was and is jp 
vogue, 
Much marvel that for villain we have rogue, 
For cautious virtue dared by blazon’d vice, 
Weak candour gull’d by fawning artifice; 
Sly flattering falsehood for a hero’s will 
In arms avow’d—for Naseby’s blast, a bill’ 





Hobhouse imputed to old Gifford of the Quarterly Re 
view—* pointing the periods of the Under-Secretarig” 
(See the Right Honourable Sir J. C. Hobhouse’s prefie 
to the 2d edition of his History of the Hundred Days,: 
work which ought to be in the hands of every lover ¢ 
liberal principles in Church and State.)}—M. OD. 

7 The abolition of the Whitehal!! chaplainships is, » 
yet, one of the most creditable features in Dr. Blo 
field’s history as a Diocesan. The '.c.utry and into 
rance of the old Universities required n.ore admonition 
than one—and I believe this was sharply enough ft 
in the proper quarters. The beautifying of the cde 
vant banqueting-room, middle window and all, is stil 
in progress, but whether under the Right Reverend 
Prelate’s superintendence, or that of Lord King, I kno 
not with certainty. Much less can I venture to gua 
whether the furbishing alluded to, has been undertaka 
with any view beyond the obvious and highly comment 
able one of fixing public attention, more vividly a 
permanently than might otherwise have been, on tk 
degraded character of the present age of English ard 
tecture, as exhibited over the way in that hore 
Babylon of Lumber recently erected between the Hone 
Guards and Downing-Street.—M. O’D. 

8 I consider the whole of this paragraph as unguarded, 
and, in fact, savage—that is to say, if 1 am right ine 
terpreting its purport to be neither more nor less tha 
an insinuation, that Nash holds as mean a place a#@ 
architect when compared with Inigo Jones, as La 
Grey does as a politician when compared with 0 
Noll. ‘This is barbarous upon Nash, whe has already 
realized more cash (the best criterion of merit in # 
departments) than ever gladdened the fingers of Inig, 
Wren, or any humbug old Italian among them all: bt 
perhaps I have somewhat mistaken the jet of the lam 
bics.—M. O°D. 

9 I quite agree with the speaker here, in thinking? 


have terminated otherwise than in the establishment of ja waste of time to draw parallels after the mannerd 
a generous and cordial friendship—of which accordingly | Plutarch, between his Serene Highness Oliver, Lan 
the history of their respective lives presents innu-| Protector, and the Right Honourable Charles Earl Grey, 
merable and highly interesting traits. Considering} Prime Minister of England. As yet, at least, sue 
how many of the inferior contributors to the ‘Times|speculations appear decidedly premature. What che 
have of late been “ sworn of his Majesty’s Most Honour.|racter they might claim at a later date, let Propbe 
able Privy Council, and taken their places at the table|Irving inform us, and he will hardly do wrong, be 
accordingly,” I, fur one, consider it as indecorous that a| ginning after the established style of prophetic denune? 
similar distinction has not been conferred befure now on| tions, with something about “ the burden” of England- 
the Editor, «hose not lightest labour is probably what! M. M. 
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The Pursuits of Politics. 


If they’ve no Hampden, Eliott, Vane, or 
1 


Look not in these low lustres for the peers, 
Whether of roundheads or of cavaliers— 


———— 

Nevertheless, looking over Dryden’s “ Heroie stanzas” 
consecrated to the Memory of his Highness Oliver,’ 
ke. &e. &e., I have marked a line here and there that 
one might almost already venture to apply to the exist- 
ing worthy—Evempli gratia. 


« Fortune, that easy mistress to the young, 
But to her ancient servants coy and hard— 
Him at that age her favourites rank’d among, 
When she her best-loved Pompey did discard.” 


(How curiously predictive of this Caesar's triumph 
over his co-eval Magnus !) 


«And yet dominion was not his design ; 
We owe that blessing not to him, but Heaven, 
Which to fair acts unsought rewards did join— 
Rewards that less to him, than us, were given.” 


In fact, the L.120,000 per annum, divided among his 
lordship and his lordship’s sons and sons-in-law, and 
brothers and brothers-in-law, even unto the fourth and 
fifth generation of such as loved him, ought to be con- 
sidered as benefits conferred not on these eminent indi- 
viduals, but on the body of reformers, é. ¢. the nation. 
"They are our representatives in these matters ; nay, the 
humblest member of the Birmingham Union, or even 
the Edinburgh one, has a right to consider Earl Grey as 
holding the blue ribbon in part as /is (the patriotic cob- 
bler’s) proxy. What follows is remarkable: the trans- 
ference, in general, of borough infiuence from places 
under Tory influence, to others connected with the libe- 
ral aristocracy, is exactly indeed prefigured in these 

“ He fought secure of Fortunc, as of Fame, 

Till by new maps the Island might be shown 

Of conquests, which he strew’d where’er he came, 

Thick as the galaxy with stars is sown.” 

What language could point more clearly to the 
1.120,000 than the first of the above lines ?—to the New 
Boundaries Bill than that of line second ?—or to the milk 
and honey of the crammed constellations of new con- 
stituencies (about Durham, in particular) than the ulti- 
mate and penultimate of this quatrain ? 

Another peculiarly applicable verse is the 17th : 


“To him her safety rescued Ireland owes,” &e. 
Nor can less be said fur the 19th: 


“'Tis true, his countenance did imprint an awe, 
And naturaily all souls to his did bow, 

As wands of divination downward draw, 
And point to beds where sovereign gold doth grow.” 


Wands of divination, meaning, of course, certain 
official emblems—downward, as evidently, lewning- 
street backward—and beds, in the last line, the rosy and 
golden delights of the sineeure places, so justly lavished | 
on souls that “ naturally did bow.”—i. ¢. were on the} 
day of division found mustered among the natural 
kindred of the Premier. ‘There is a line in verse 2ist, 
which I don’t yet venture to adupt in its most obvious 
sense.— 

“ To suppliant Holland he vouchsafed a peace.” 
But verse 29th is perfect— 


“He made us freemen of the Continent, 
Whom Nature did like captives treat before ;” 


[that is, he first despised the old peculiar, insular, as 
it were, character of our institutions, and inoculated us 
with that finer species of freedom, of which Paris and 
Brussels had afforded us such splendid and instructive 
examples ]— 
“To nobler preys the English lion sent, 
And taught him first in Belgian walks to roar.” 
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m, 
Our Tory lights keep rate, and twinkle dim. 
Where find we Hoptons or Trevanions now, 
Hyde’s steadfast eye, or Wentworth’s awful 
brow?! 
Manners emasculate, corrupted taste, 
Passions and principles alike debased, 


Viscount Palmerston, G. C. B. I shall, for the present, 


couclude with verse 32d: 


“Such was our Lord; yet own’d a soul above 
The highest acts it could produce to show ; 

Thus poor mechanic arts in public move, 
Whilst the deep secrets beyond practice go.” 


A quatrain which I reeommend to the consideration of 
Henry Hunt, Esq. M. P., befure he again ventures to 
aseribe to Lord Grey and his illustrious colleagues any 
disposition to make use of mob-delusion for the attain- 
ment of private purposes. ‘This is a long note—so [ 
shall not enter on the copious subject of “ deep secrets.” 
I should, however, have noticed one curious coincidence 
in the cases of Oliver and Charles Earl Grey,—to wit, 
that they had both of them sons of extraordinary imbe- 
cility, with this difference, indeed, that poor Richard 
Cromwell knew himself to be an ass, whereas the amia- 
ble Viscount Howick hes not yet made that discovery.— 
M. O’D. 


10 “If they’ve no Hampden,” &e.-All this is illiberal. 
If the Reformers of our day have no Hampden, they 
have his exhumator and biographer, Lord Nugent, dis- 
tinguished no less than the other in the annals of the 
Buck-buck-buckinghamshire Dragoons, and now in 
possession of a better thing than ever Hampden got hold 
of; I mean the Governor-generalship of the Ionian 
Isles. As to Elliotts, we boast dozens of them; ¢. g. 
the Earl of Minto, Ambassador Extraordinary to Beriim 
—his brother, the Honourable George Ellivt, Seeretary 
to the Admiralty, (vice J. W. Croker, resigned,) and 
others, too numerous to mention, all in the receipt of 
well-merited and handsome incomes from the puplic 
purse—which may they long continue to enjoy. The 
Cornish Eliotts, nowadays, ave Tories—more’s the pity 
fur them—but surely the Scotch clan ought to be con- 
sidered as sufficient Licu-tenants. 1 sha’a’t go into 
minutiz about Vane or Pym; but will any body deny 
that the northern counties of England have produced in 
the present time their fair proportion of patriotic place- 


| holding baronets, or that we owe tu the Inns of Court 
j some of the most deserving and fortunate enemies of the 


hierarchy these days can boast of ?—M. O’D. 


ll “Hyde's steadfast eye,” &c.—Both parties can't 
boast the same partisans at the same time. ‘Che Tories 
had the Hydes of these days, as long as they had placce 
worthy of their acceptance. As for the Wentworth- 
Fitzwilliams, it was the Duke of Wellington’s own fault 
if he would not give them a Marquisate. They wert 
quite as deserving of one, in my opinion, as the house of 
Darlington—now Cleaveland. As to Hoptons—will ali 
the generation of the Hopetouns, or very nearly so, not 
do in their room ?—'There is the Earl of Hopetoun, whom 
all Tories that I have conversed with highly extol; 
there’s Sir Alexander, and his son, Jubn ‘Thomas, (of 
Manchester,) a very rising youth, considering the side 
he has taken, and seems likely to stick to; the Presi- 
dent of the Court of Session, an out-and-outer of the 
old school; his son, John Hope, the late Solicitor- 
General for Scotland, one of the stanchest, as well as 
ablest on dit of his kindred ; another son, James, W. S., 
much of the same kidney; and, above all, Dr. Hupe, 
celebrated as a chemical philosopher, &c. &e. Even 
the member for Dumfries-shire, though he yoted right 
on the Reform Bill, is not considered as haying entirely 





This couplet is reserved for a separate comment by 


cut the Tories. What would some people have? 
G2 
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And frozen hearts, and narrow intellects, |Leve girt him never with her power be. 
Are in our time what either sphere reflects. | nign ;—"* 
The manes of departed Englishmen | Ne’er pour’d those wiry lips the gush divine 
Must wink, to bring our wrigglings in their; Of sweet persuasion, nor the electric cry 
ken. Of generous passion—Nature’s mastery, 
© ? 
N. True, and yet grant we’re pigmies in| Close, sharp, abrupt, a nod’s enough from 
the main, lee RD; . 2 ; 
Your censure surely takes too broad a strain. By oe virtuous'—virtue’s Co 
aero at least, from out this Boner Respected honour’d, but without a friend, 
Still blaze gigantic—Wellington and ae pond a See 6 = end. 
Brougham. ry greatness, soon or late, 
|Provokes from clearest skies the bolt of 
T. Bright planets!—more disastrous) Fate. 
never hang j : ; 
In stormier heaven, nor fiercer influence! -¥. Had his been skill facete and flowing 
flung. | verve, : ; 
Had Wellesley’s destiny been despot height, | Like Brougham’s—or Brougham’s his ho 
A Trajan’s empire might have bless’d the) nour and his nerve; 
light: 
A brain sagacious, and a head sincere, 
Are his—deep shrewdness, honesty austere: 
But not in tumults of the tented plain # ; 
Are captains rear’d for the perplex’d COM | Jin the Oe acien edek, a 
, paign F . : }be more grossly unfounded. ‘The Duke has shone in 
Of clashing senates in a trembling reign.” | the fields of Venus to hardly less distinetion, if all tales 
In scenes like these, an useful guide to shine, be true, than in those of Mars; and even now, like his 


Asks genius nurs’d in gentler discipline ; eae and a the pe blue, he may 
irit saturate with the ripe lore sti num among the favourites of the fair. Wait 
Sy ~ wanderers : P (till I write bis life.—M. O'D. 


Of Greece, and Rome, and England’s great 
of yore;* 


| Or each, like Israel’s orator and guide, 
Lent free to each the gift that God denied— 





15 “ Without a friend” Quite a mistake. I refer 


‘ ° > 
Soft language for a soaring people’s ear, =| William Holmes, Esq., M. P.—the pension list reg 
i ¢ nante dive Arcturo—&e. &e. The author, however, 


And grace tow om = well as we to steer. ing a Seotchman, may use the word friend in its pr- 
As well might Ww alsingham or Pitt presume mary Caledonic sense, viz. that of blood relation; ms, 
To walk the deck in Drake’s or Nelson’s fur instance, in the popular ditty of “ Bauby'’s Wed- 
room, ding"— 
As this cold chic fs uncompromising soul ** The claes are ta‘en aff at Dumbarton, 
Mid faction’s surge the civic bark control. heeds dix Siena Ge bene Uhl Gian ee 
- Baith auld Auntie Kate o’ Kilpatrick, 
And the Bailie o’ Greenock, John Shaw 
And his brither, sourfaced Uncle Rab, 
His daughter, the gudeson, and oye,— 
Cousin Tam, the town-clerk o° Port-Glasgow, 
And bis nephew, the Lairdie o° Croy,” &e. 


12 The very opposite of this doctrine is laid down by 
the Reverend Lieutenant Gleig, H. P., in his late Lives 
of the Commanders, an excellent work, dedicated to the 
Duke of Wellington, while Prime Minister.—M. O’D. 


13 Is pot this a like a side wind of flattery for the | i, the first line of which, ut ohiter dicam, no allusion of 
Duke's elder brother, the Marquis? Reformer as that |... indeiicate nature is to be apprehended ; the expres 
nobleman now is, I cannot away with this. He never had | ion taken eg merely signifying that the bridal garments 
the five-hundredth part of his Grace's talents for any 144 wen bought en credit in the snug burgh of Dam- 
kind of busin: ea. and : owen anee ag gas bre — barton, anciently denominated Dun-britton, (teste Matt. 
of his * ripe bam ‘ except & pretty fair translation into | poo i . armig.) Now, if thie be the sense of friend 
Latin verse of the execilent Irish hunting song— jim our text, the matter is certainly altered considerably ; 
for although the Duke of Wellington had of course plenty 
uf blood reiations, few or none of them appear to have 
had much reason to applaud his recollection, when im 
which he executed as a trial of ekill against Canning, office, of a good old saying, not Jess approved in 
then visiting him at the Phenix Park. Pretty occupa-| Northumberland than in the Land o° Cakes, to wil, 
tion for an English Cabinet Minister, and an Irish Lord- | Bjuid's thicker than water.” So much the worse for 
Lieutenant, A. D. 1824!!! The Duke's fault was not the friends. As to a notion suggested by my friend, (net 
want of “ ripe iove,” (humbug!) but want of diserimina- jrelation,) the Right Honourable Sir John Sinclair, Bart, 
tion to observe that the Reform concern might easily ‘that friend may signify, hoc loco, “ a member of the So 
have been carried through in such a way as at once to | ciety of Friends,” (ling. vulg. 2 Quaker,) that (salve 
gull the populace, and at the same time greatly strength- | reverentia ') is out of the question. The poet would not 
en the Tory party. I believe it will in working turnjhave been so superfiuons as to dwell on the Duke's 
out to be mere fudge as regards the real Reformers, and | want of adherents among that party. They are well 
that its only practical results will be the indefinite pro- | known to have no political favourite at present, except 
longation of Whig supremacy in Parliament, and a most|an eminent person of the Anglican persuasion, who, 
valuable increase of loaves and fishes fur the benefit of chiefly through their influence, earried his election for 
the Whigs personally, more especially of the Whig law-/| the county of York, shortly after the abolishment of the 
yers. Nous verrons. Such, meantime, is my fuith and | Sabbath in France, and certain other events of the year 
bope—M. OD. | of grace, 1830.—M. M. 


“About five in the morning by most of the clocks, 
We set out from Kilruddery in quest of a fox,” 
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Nor stammering ‘prophet against Nature 
striven, ; ; 

Nor bowed to Brutes a High-priest worthy 
heaven— ; 

How smooth the march of our triumphant ark 

By day—how safe her halting in the dark!"® 


T. Old Aaron for an hour his duty spurn’d, 
And, Moses absent, impious incense burn’d; 
But sad, when soon returning wisdom spoke, 
Renounced the devil, and his censer broke. 
The foulest lapse of one repented day 
Imprints not careless brand on feeble clay. 
But our Apostate yields no tempted hand 
To rear an idol at the host’s command ; 
He—he himself their hideous lusts inspired, 
On deep-set altars gather’d fuel fired, 
Deluded shallow weakness to rebel, 

And urged of yore the holocaust of hell. 

The flame his own deliberate spleen had 
vow’'d, 

Well pleased he watches now—and spurs 
the crowd 

To feed the fatal glow with all their brass, 

And make their children through the fierce- 
ness pass.'” 

16 I approve of the suggestion in this paragraph. Had 
the Duke and Brougham understood each other at the 
time of Canning’s death, they might have made a very 
pretty arrangement, to the mutual advantage of both, 
and perhaps of the country. Perhaps it is not too late 
yet. I think the men not unlikely to perceive, that 
together they might even now do what they pleased. 
Brougham, every body knows, hates Grey, and despises 
all those of his colleagues whom he does not hate; and 
now the Bill is passed, would there be much difficulty 
about settling that the Duke should have it all his own 
way as to measures at home and abroad, while 
Brougham should content himself with the departments 
of palavering and pocketing? Not if Brougham is the 
man I have always taken him fur—M. M. 


17 I disagree with Mr. Mullion as to this passage. Its 
tone appears to me more violent than the occasion de- 
manded. I doubt, in the first place, the propriety of 
likening the Duke of Wellington to Moses—who, al- 
though as indifferent a speaker as his Grace, was a 
Foundling, a Murderer, and a Prophet, to none of which 
characters the Duke ever made much pretension that I 
have heard of. Certain quasi-prophecies of 1829, are, 
to be sure, on record: but the less that’s said of them 
the better—at least by persons holding the opinions of 
our Poet. Secondly, I think the comparison of the 
Chancellor to Aaron rather irreverent, though I admit 
that a person of our author’s kidney could scarcely take 
any view more favourable than the text exhibits of the 
lord Brougham and Vaux’s conduct as to the Reform 
Bill. I only wish, without entering into rabbinical or 
any other polemics, that the said noble Lord would imi- 
tate now the example of his Ticklerian Prototype, in 
suddenly reducing his idol, i. e. the Bill, into dust, i. e. 
cash, and leaving those that contributed to its erection 
to the tender mercies of the New Moses, who, I am confi- 
dent, would be much more lenient than the old one 
appears to have been. One point of possible coinci- 
dence I need not do more than hint at on this occasion. 
While Moses, by his own account, decimated the minor 
partisans of the Calf, the eloquent Aaron’s concern in 
that affair seems to have been attended with no personal 
imeonvenience to him, but on the contrary to have, qua 
specimen of his popular influence and authority, in- 
duced “ the stammering prophet” of those days to re-in- 
vest him with the high office he had so audaciously pros- 
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N. Worse might you add—and yet your 

tale were true: 

His own red torch the traitor Levite threw. 

His crime transacted in the face of day, 

He stood its prize to claim or price to pay. 

Accursed be wickedness, however brave! 

But treble scorn on Mammon’s tampering 
slave 

Who digs the mine, yet dares not fire the 
train, 

But safely prompts a fool—then grasps the 

in.'® 

When public guilt hath too luxuriant grown 

To ‘scape the Eternal’s scourge—gross. 
rank, and blown— 

Few swifter omens usher vengeance in, 

Than general worship of some gallant sin: 

Then what redemption waits our sordid 
scene, 

Where tricks are popular—and men mouth 
the mean. 





tituted, on terms of much greater security than he (the 
High Priest) could otherwise have hoped for. Verb. Sap. 
With these exceptions, I am bound to say, I see nothing 
to condemn in the Poet’s view of Brougham’s share in 
the working of the Reform Bill, or Bull, or Calf. No 
doubt, he was the person who really prepared our Israel 
for its erection. Grey and others had been trying for 
forty years to bring about something of the kind—but 
their efforts had met with signal diseomfiture all along. 
The ablest, indeed, of all those that opposed their plans 
in that direction had been Brougham himself, who, in 
those days, was (sometimes the Aaron as well, but) 
always the Moses, of the Edinburgh Review ; but who, 
early in August 1830, adopted a different view of the 
Calf-question, and no sooner did so, than its success was 
secure. His speeches in the Castle Yard of York, and 
elsewhere of the like date, are they not written in the 
columns of the Chronicle? But let neither Mr. Barnes 
nor the Duke of Wellington mistake me! The more I 
consider the real causes of the Calf-Triumph, the more I 
feel compelled to ejaculate strenuously, “ OA Tempora 
oh Moses! ! !”°—M. O’D. 


18 “ Then grasps the gain,’ @c. I regret to find 
this passage prefaced with the venerable initial “ N.” 
It would have been more in character, I think, with the 
not less venerable “ ‘T.” To prompt fools, and then grasp 
the gain, is, as far as my experience goes, the only rule 
of conduct that finds a practical commentary in the 
conduct of all the wise men of this world—Editors not 
excepted, any more than booksellers. I say this, how- 
ever, with the most perfect scorn and contempt of Dr. 
or Sir Charles Babbage, ({ don’t know whether he is or 
is not one of Brougham’s Guelph knights as yet,) whose 
sneers at the booksellers, as a body of men, in his late 
dirty duodecimo, will convey to no intelligent mind any 
notion whatever, except the just and true one, that 
though the ci-devant Tory Government were such con- 
founded asses as to give him, Booby Babbage, the sum 
of L.7000 fur the absolutely and most ludicrously absurd 
toy, which he calls his * calculating machine,” the Trade, 
our Fathers of the Row, &c., were much too far North 
even to have given him seven thousand pence for any 
of his books of and concerning the merits of the said Toy 
—or indeed for any book or books that ever did or will 
issue from such a Geovt+rrnesov as what he calls his 
head. A calculating Machine!!! L.7000!!! I ask 
for no better calculating machine myself, than Sir or Dr. 
Babbage,—fit Compeer, whether Co-chevalier or not, of 
Sir John Leslie of Coates, Knight,—Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the Academus of Athene, and dearly 
beloved of olden time of—M. O’D. 
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T. Our Scene !—Y our green-room-jargon | 
suits an age 
When in sad earnest “all the world’s a} 
stage.” 
Where each, we see, performs his character, | 
The cleverest mummer we of course prefer. | 
Yes, private faith in public virtue flown, 
Men, praise what’s brilliant, shun what's) 
dull alone: 
Who flutters gaudiest in the glare of gas, | 
For which we’ve banished day, commands} 
the mass; 
Nay, Aves vehement his parts extol, 
Who wields Saltero’s hoop, Grimaldi’s| 
ole,— 
Scarce less than Yates’ 
grimace, 
Kean’s Titan power,” or godlike Kemble’s 
grace. 
What then, if, potent o’er a thousand chords, 
4 new-born Garrick bounds upon the boards— 
If Otway’s pathos, Congreve’s wit, and fun 
Coarse as coarse Colman’s.”' a!! are glassed 
in one? 


& 


or Liston’s rich 


Illustrious Mime! whose philosophic soul 
And flexile features top whatever role, 
Alike in Bobadil or Bottom shine, 

Cato last night, to-morrow Catiline— 
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the stage, very nearly in the attiiude in which Brougham 
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."“=—The redupleauor 
That 


orereller, 


zi * Coarse a 
this loathsomely 
C ny dull d should be em- 
ployed as the public Custos Moerum for Theatricals, ha 
always formed, in my opinion, one of the most disgrace- 
ful features of the age we live in. “ Oh, horrible! hor- 


rible ! most horribie !"—M. M. 
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Though Windsor pass like Brandenburgh 
away,” 
Live, Light of Useful Knowledge,” liye 
and play! 
Still, when the fever ebbs, with some sly dose 
Refresh the rage that for thy rising rose;~ 
It skills not what the stimulus—bold rub— 
New Catch, New Code—up College 
Club ™ , an 
Now laud God’s book, and now his chureh 
attack, 


|Anud notes on Paley® mix with notes 


Black; 


22 “ Drandenburgh.”"—It is a melancholy faet, th 
sandenbargh House, the residence of her late most q. 
lent Majesty, Queen Caroline, during the time of ber 
is-called) trial, where she had so many tragically 
nterest interviews with her heroic champions, 
srougham, Wood, Denman, Grey, Grey Bennett, Ke, 
been entirely levelled to the ground—and iy 
covered with a distillery, which Jekyall sad 

v—M. O'D. 


leeful 


2: Useful K nowledge.”"—This encer at the publie- 
tions of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know. 
ledge, of which Lord B. and V. is chairman, cannot bk 
regarded as, in any point of view, creditable to th 

poct’s candour. Th great work, the History of the 

Three Glorious Days of Paris, would alone be sufficient 

to sustain the y's reputation as a body of mea, 
qui be Their prints illustra. 

| ting the different methods of erecting barricades, buteber- 
jing soldiers, Ac. &e., bring home the seene to ones 
}imayination, far more effectually than the ablest writes 
| deseriptic and indeed may bk 
who, though 

Eng , are just as well entitied—and, 
himself lately declared from the 

ack, just a qualificd—to decide on politica 
ons, as any of the alumni of our boasted univers 
This work alone, I say, which, if not written by 

rham himeclf, was undoubtedly suggested, cor 
i have checked the 
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Fetch laws from Birmingham, from Grub- 
street Knights,” 

And damn the Negroes—so you dupe the 
Whites.” 


N. Though orbits thus asunder they 


pursue, ‘ 

In these “bright stars” consenting types I 
view 

Of one wide havoc that, suspended long, 

Now near us looms, in hoarded terror strong. 

Old bonds of social sympathy cast loose, 

Such monstrous forms the same dire throes 
produce ; 

Cold insolence and cunning Envy stand 

Twin felons o’er their victim Motherland. 

Which fiend intestine shall she most de- 
plore— , 

The eye that chills, or tongue that stirs the 
poor? 

The deaf, blind bride, that, making creatures 
shrink 

From fellow dust, drags greatness to the 
brink— 

Or the base craft that, bent to strut in lieu, 

Gives crouching apathy its »loody cue? 





ship’s conduct in illuminating from time to time the 
mind of worthy John Black, editor of the Morning 
Chronicle, by a few notes pour servir towards the 
manufacture of an Anti-Episcopal leader? May a 
man not be a good Christian, and yet hate the Church of 
England? Both Bell and Brougham are Seotchmen, 
and were bred at the feet of Gamalic!s— 


“ Orthodox, orthodox—wha believed in John Knox.” 
M. O’D. 


26 “ Fetch laws from Birmingham.”— Lord Brougham’s 
recent declaration in the House of Peers, that he con- 
sidered the Birmingham Union as a body admirably 
constituted for purposes of political discussion, and whose 
resolutions deserved greater attention than certain bigoted 
petitions from Cam and Isis—has already been alluded 
to » “ From Grub Street Knights.” This is worse 
and worse. Nothing but the extremest Cimmerianism 
of party rancour could have made our poet insinuate that 
Lord Brougham did not do honour to himself, by re- 
commending for the honour of knighthood, the two or 
three dozens of distinguished /iterati and savans, who 
have lately received the Little go of the Guelph. The 
elevation of Sir Nicolas Harris Nicolas, editor or several 


The chain, in close-rove rings descending 
down, 

That bound the heart-whole peasant to the 
crown, 

Betrays the tooth of Time in many achink, 

And ominous vibrates, link distrusting link. 

When Magnates swell apart in lazy state, 

When ’Squire in turn frowns yeoman from 
his gate— 

And he, fond Mimic! tramples too the boor— 

What Order’s safe, or what Possession sure* 

How small a strain may snap the creaking 
rust, 

And dash the crazy fragments in the dust? 


Despite sage Plunkett, thus, since Time 
begun, 

Empires have still by Manners® been un- 
done. 

In the fresh lustihood of many a land 

Ere ours, had Love knit Honour’s holy band; 

And oft ere now this creeping worm of scorn 

Eat inch by inch, till all its pith was worn: 

Then swung as now an unsubstantial shell, 

And a breeze muster’d, and a phantom fell !* 


T. Swine, says the adage, see the coming 
wind ; 
But Epicurus’ herd at least are blind. 
The golden trough is sweet—the purple sty 
Is easy wallowing yet—and there they’ll 
die.® 


—_—_—— 





28 “ What Order's safe,” &¢e.—Cantabit vacuus coram 
latrone viater. Well, having little to lose except a life 
of which nobody would think it worth while to deprive 
me, and a baronetage, which, considering how our Order 
has of late been hackneyed, nobody can despise more 
heartily than myself, I should regard all these coming 
horrors, even if I were able to believe in them, which as 
yet I hardly do, with philosophy. I confess, certainly, 
that if I we:ie a Duke of Newcastle, or Northumberland, 
I should have begun, ere now, to shake a little in my 
shoes; nor do I wish to insinuate that it would have 
been otherwise had I happened to be the Duke of De- 
vonshire, or the Marquis of Westminster, or even Coke 
of Norfolk, or Sir Francis Burdett—ay, or even a con- 
siderable holder of three per cents, like Joseph Hume, 
Esq. M. P.—all of whom, however, will I hope die in 
their shoes.—M. O°D. 


29 “Empires have still by Manners,” &e., i. e. ni 


Black-letter houschuld books (i. ¢. housekeepers’ books) ‘faller, by finery—the exclusive humbug, and so forth. 


—of Sir John Leslie, the well-known author of an Essay 
on the Hebrew Alphabet—&e. &e. &e., must have been 
agreeable to every lover of the belles lettres, and felt as 
a compliment even by the trunk-makers.—M. O’D. 

_ Brougham asked Southey to accept one of these watch- 
ribbons for his button-hole. ‘The Jaureate’s answer was 
Rot amiss. “ Many thanks to your lordship ; but if you 
be Guelph, I must beg leave to be Gibbeline. Yours, 
truly, R. S."—M. M. 


27 “ Damn the Negrocs”"—* Dupe the Whites.”—Very 
well, and why not ?—M. O°D. 

If people won't read Brougham’s book on Colonial 
Policy, written at leisure, when his talents were at their 
highest vigour, and when he could have had no personal 
bias either one way or another, but prefer listening to 
the hot muddy mischief with which a worn-out hack of 
party soothes the ear of fraudful East India sugarmen, 
or of ferocious fanatics blind drunk with two or three 
Perverted texts of the Apocalypse, why, no doubt, the 
fault is their own.—M. M. 





But there are worse, and even more dangerous things in 
this world than fine manners, and I wonder they should 
have suggested themselves to the poet’s imagination, in 
any sort of connexion with the name of Plunkett, who 
is a low fellow in the cut of his gib, brogue, &c. &e. &c., 
just as decidedly as in his majora meralia.—M. O’D. 
30 “4 phantom fell,” &e—As our phantom never 
patronised me while it stood, I hope it will do me jus- 
tice to admit that I am guilty of no unpoliteness in 
limiting myself, on this occasion, to a sincere wish, that 
its final tumble may be performed with greater dignity 
than has marked some of its recent staggerings.—M. O’D. 
31. “ There they'lt die."—1 doubt the fact ; but, after 
all, would not that be more agreeable than to protract 
existence during a long series of years, in the shape 
of bumbrushers, and so forth, after the fashion of 
the exalted emigres of 1792? Ay, and it is also to be 
kept in mind, that the French had resources at their 
command, much more various and valuable than would 
console the downfall of most of our aristocracy in these 
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Dominions, principalities, and powers And ses the long-wished leafrelieve the pearl: 
Shake—drop:—in vain! The nearing tem-} With what a bounding pulse yon Marquis 
pest lowers | lies, 
Dark as the cloud that burst in sanguine rain} And plucks the pearl that broke his stray. 
And leaping fire on Sodom :—all in vain. berries! 
Though the world labours, and from zone;This sweating Duke’s to be or not to be 
to zone |Gropes—(how he snores!)—a ribbon ora 
With raging hope half-fettered furies groan— | key !S 
No doubt disturbs the slumbers of the great, Thy breast, great Taylor,™ dreams yet 
No thorn dares pierce the Sybarite couch of heavier toss,— 
state. a —: | 
—Oh! yes !—come read the vision of MINE | fect a pulse. Above all, the histrionic abilities of the 
Earl,” | younger offspring of “the high and puissant,” now 
_ | eribbed up within the narrow circles of Pansanger the 
ee * - — — : 
days. Almost every Frenchman is a ready-mad cook}, om eo oe peneriny os _ &e. Ke, will thea 
or valet, or dancing-master, or all three at once; but! on diai'en a e een cet ~ Juvenal says, 
though Sefton might mount either the white apron or}. penal wd resntlibge wae, Fearne, be. and perhaps 
2 , . | the Theatre de Madame) the “ Planipedes Fabios,” ang 
the hammer-cloth with suceess, Harrington find a fair! par . « “2 —_ 

; ithe “ Triscurria Patriciorum ;” or, as old Gifford ip 
place as a body-servant, and a few such chaps as Nugent } terpreu— 
get on with the kit and pumps—I can’t say I believe the} 
majority of the Order would be enabled to support a! “ The heediess rabble, with calm front, shall! see 
wife and sma!! family by exertions of any similar des-| The hired patrician’s low buffoonery ; 
cription. Then, even the elderly dame and demoiselle! Laugh at the Fabii’s tricks, and grin to hear 
of La Belle France made what was considered a useful | Ibe cuffs resound from the Mamerci’s ear.” 
animal, in the shape of a governess ; whercas, I really 
don’t know what our lady-kind, could turn their hands | By-the-bye, I had forgotten this resource, when penning 
to, always excepting the young and pretty ones—many | N° 31, ene. Aliquando bonus dormitat. M. O’D. 
of whom, mo doubt, would find friends among the} 33 “2 ribbon or a key,” &e.—A gold or gilt key, 
Radicals. In all respects, indeed, the case of France| dangling under the skirts of the coat, is, I believe, the 
was better than ours could be. Their fine folks, gener- | distinguishing mark of a Lord Chamberiain ; in which 
ally speaking, could make themselves worth their salt, | capacity, if 1 recollect aright, Charles, Earl Grey, used 
when pulled down; and their rascality could, when) to sport such a concern at the drawing-rooms and cour 
elevated, conduct themselves with a degree of bienseance | galas at Brandenburgh House. “Tis an ugly, awkwanl 
not to be looked for from the corresponding classes here, appendary looking at best; but I think quite differently 
under similar circumstances. O'Connell, for instance,| of a mbbop, meaning a real Grand Cordon of the Garter, 
will be a pretty sort of a Duke. What think ye of the} the Thistle, the St Patrick, or even the Bath—yes, o 
Most Noble Joseph Marquis of Marylebone? How /even, I may say, of the Guelph, with the Star, and all 
beautiful will be the going forth of Sir Daniel Whittle| the rest of it. A star and mbbon give an air, there is 
Harvey, Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour? I don’t} no denying it, even to a very ordinary looking man. | 
mean that we could not match even such monsters as| hope Nugent has seeured them before setting off for “ the 
these out of our existing decores, but confess it will be | Isles of Greece—the Isles of Greece.” As to the Garter 
rare fun to see the like of them not the exception, but| Proper, when one has a good leg, I admire the effect 
the rule.—M. O'D. jthereof; as, for example, in the case of the Duke of 
'Cumberland, who is undoubtedly the best built man, 
take him al! over, now in England; or the Duke of 
Wellington; or Earl Bathurst, jolly old lad; or the 
Marquis of Hertford, though be docs wroxg to clap 
Honi soit over a pantaloon, which is an obvious meon- 
gruity; or a barrel of beef, such as Marquis Camden 


32 “ Vision of mine Earl.”—1 often wonder at vx 
ambition of Peers of this rank to mount the next step, 
which the poet here indicates in fashion technical, the | 
coronet of the Marquis being distinguished from that of | 
the Earl, by having strawberry leaves intermixed with | 
the pearls that surround it, as the Duke's again is dis-| 2 ew i mi eer he » os be 
tinguished from the Marquis’s, by having strawberry chooses to display in open loneliness; or such as 
leaves alone, and no pearls—points of deep importance— | Grace of Buckingham and Chandos commonly — 
studied with suitable zeal by the present Lord Provost | modestly in a trower, 1 can’t say the Garter sits at 8 
of Edinburgh, and all other Varnishers—as well as by j Sracefully. 
the truly-enlightened generation of the Tabard-folks,| 34 “ Thy breast, great Taylor,” &c.—These allusions 
and, it is needless to add, by those who are, or hope to| to the weighty duties of his Majesty's Private Secretary, 
be, themselves numbered among our “ most high and | Lieutenant-General the Right Honourable Sir Herbert 
puissant princes” and princesses. If, however, the} Taylor, G.C.B. G.C.H., Ke. Ke. Ke, appear to me 
promises of ducal and marchesal head-picces, so copi- | some what disrespeetful, and to be reprehended according 
ously and judiciously employed by the present Ministry,|!y- I must say, however, that I should have beens 
im order to soften the reluetance of certain Leviathan | well pleased had he allowed the Coldstream Guards to re- 
Buroughmongers on a recent occasion—if, I say, the | mainas they were, and that, in my humble opinion, if they 
promises of this sort, that worked so potently on the | were to be Celtified at all, which, as Coldstream, the 
minds of these eminent patriots, be ultimately fulfilled | pretty village from which they take their name is within 
to any considerable extent, it will, I apprehend, be | 250 miles of the Highlands, was perhaps necessary, they 
necessary to break up certain rules which I had in my | Should have been Celtified out and out, 
eye, when I said I wondered at what the poet calls | « Brogues and brochen sm’ 2’, 

“ The Vision of mine Earl.” If, in short, many more) Raves end elbows ant of 

of he csendents Poeun Se ene er Pe eve wil} Herc’s to Donald Macdonald, 

be, by-and-bye, such a cloud of Lord John’s and Lord Seances and bullets an’ 2°.” 

Charles's, that the absurd etiquette which prevents per-} 

sonages of that class from following any profession save} J am a'so bound to admit, that I had a certain par 
the Army, the Navy, Black-apronry, and Black-leggery,|tiality for the old naval uniform. It was the dress m 
must be abandoned; and one will be, ere long, no more which I remembered to have seen Nelson ; but this it; 
surprised that Lord Henry is come to pull a tooth, than | of course, mere weakness. The red caffs, &e. will get 
he is at present that Sir Henry should condescend to! familiarized to us in time ; so will the boots; and really 
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ms unfringed and buttons to emboss: 
tere Lancer’s helmets be of tin or felt? 
Shoul sheep or calf-skin mark the Captain’s 
belt? 
Say shall the Buffs be bearded or the Blues? 
Must Coldstream cockneys stride in kilts or 
trews? ; 
Tricks Clarencieux® in argent or in or, 
The spur that clangs behind a Commodore? 





N. Enough—on folly waste no more of 


rhyme— ' : 
Mere foam—and dancing on a sea of crime. 


T. Alas, my friend !* this vapid scum of 
shew 
Floats unadulterate from the gulfs below; 
These cast it up, and these shall suck it in, 
Just though light index of the sweep of sin. 
Labour the final doom of all our kind, 
To every rank its duty is assign’d ; 
And he whom Fortune chariots in the van, | 
Conspicuous to the toiling host of man, 
If the bland genius thew and sinew spare, 
Owes earth the burden of unselfish care. 
Grave thoughts and meek his far-seen brow 
should know, ‘ 


Nor should guilt’s froth and bubble stay us 
long, 

When vext abysses howl for a Lucilian 
song.” 


+ T. Blushless and blazing is the stalk of 


vice— 

But we’re refined—the general ear is nice: 

A Satire, like a Sermon, ’s out of date; 

*Tis the time’s toy to flatter whom we hate; 

And even this festering mob that yearns for 
gore, 

Would scout me if I call’da....., 
whore, 
like these 

Spread this rife cancer—three fair realms’ 
disease ; 

And the kind gentry of my native vale,* 

Who ne’er snuff’d poison in St. James’s gale, 

Norto this day® had, but for Colburn’s hacks, 

Heard the dear names of Crockford’s or 
Almack’s— 


. scoundrel. Yet from blots 


? . 
Tremble among hereditary trees, 


For wide-wing’d ruin roused by blots like 
these. 


And Love in hand with Awe behind him go.| Alas for England! could the shower of doom 


But if the appointed means of good he bends 

To puissant instruments of paltry ends, 

And breaks the trust of two propitious 
Heaven— 

For folly’s plea shall falsehood be forgiven? 

No.—Born with stars thus brighter than the 
rest, 

Your fate is fix’d—a pattern or a pest: 

Beyond a shout revered, or loathed beneath 
a jest. 


N. Yet—though omitted charities we 
blame, 
Rank outrage, sure, the foremost whip should 
claim. 


No need for Gyges’ ring, Asmodeus’ wand, | 


To pierce the blacker scandals of the land— 


a boot does not please my eye without a spur. As for 
the ehanging of the light horsemen’s jackets from red to 
blue, or from blue to red, I forget which, what amuse- 
ment of « more harmless sort could a gentkeman in Sir 
Herbert's situation indulge in ?—M. M. 


CF The abolition of mustaches is a delicate subject, 
and ought to have been considered, perhaps, by a Jury 
of Matrons, Being on half-pay, meantime, I shall con- 
tinue to sport my own until further orders.—M. O'D. 

35 “ Tricks Clarencieux,” &e. Tricks ia“ technical 
term for heraldic painting ; and Clarencieux, no duubt, 
means old Lodge, who, the present Garter King-at-Arms 
being no herald, but only a cousin, or friend, of the 
Earl Marshall, is, of course, the acting head of the 
College, and has tu set forth the achievements of new 
made knights and lords on the margin of their parch- 
ments, secundem artem.—M. O’D. 

oF “Thus commentators each dark passage shun,” 
Ke, &e—M. M. 


3% las! my friend, &e.—Alas, my render, the rest 
of this section is too grave matter fur me. I must leave 
i, simplex munditiis, * without note or comment.” It 





would have suited Dr. Ireland better than, M. O’D. 


Distinguish, what a light would pierce her 
gloom! 

How many a virtuous heart might calmly 
beat, ; 

That throbs in anguish now that hour to 
meet— 

While he whose front flagitiously impure 


)Plucks wrath from heaven, sins on in sloth 


secure. 

But when the Angel bids the trumpet sound, 

And the big vial 1s at length unbound, 

In one broad sheet comes headlong horror’s 
flow, 

And they that shunn’d the guilt must share 
the woe. 


The sobbing wanton not alone was led 
From bloody Salem to the Assyrian’s hed : 
Forth in one yoke the hot Avenger drove 
Her, and the drooping virgin flower of love. 
The Saint groan‘d fetter’d to the Sadducee ; 


37 “A Lucilian Song.” 


* Ense velut stricto quoties Lucilius ardens 
Infremuit, rubet auditor, cui frigida mens est 
Criminibus, tacita sudant precordia culpa.”—Juv. 


This promiscs well for the material of the succeeding 
sections.—M. O’D. 

38 “ My native vale,” i. ev. Letterick Vale, County 
Dumbarton. ‘The reader of Maga cannot have forgotten 
our poet’s beautiful song of “ Letterick Green.”"—M. M. 

34 * Nor tothis day,” &e.—I am tempted by the three 
proper names in this couplet, Coléurn, Crockford’s, Al- 
mack’s. A catalogue raisonnee of the hacks of the first, 
the Greeks and Pigeons of the second, and the Mon- 
strosities of the third, would, however, occupy too much 
space just at present. No doubt, other opportunities will 
occur in the course of this poem.—M. O’D. 

O07 Not a doubt of that.—M. M. 
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The child went wailing at the murderer’s 
knee; 

And David’s offspring, blind and bow’d in 
shame, 

Heard God’s own Temple crack with penal 
flame.” 


From the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 
SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Unctuous Dew.—In the neighbourhood of Rotterdam, 
it has been recently observed, that the morning dews, 
inatead of being pure and limpid, are of an unetuous 
consistency. 

The New Vacuum Sugar.—The grains of this beautiful 
sugar are true and well-formed erystals. They do not 
melt so readily as common sugar,—a circumstance that 
induces some inaccurate observers to imagine that this 
sugar is not so sweet as common muscovado. The taste 
is just that of fine candy. The advantage is, chat this 
sugar is far less bygrometric than common raw sugar, 
and suffers less from a moist atmosphere. The apparatus 
used in its preparation is a modification of the late Mr. 
Howard's apparatus for boiling sugar in vacue; with 
strainers of copper-plates pierced with minute holes, or | 
several folds of wire-gauze for clarifying the sirup. | 
The process is, immediately on crushing the canes, to 
heat, lime, and scum the juice, which, while warm, is 
forced through the strainer, from which it runs into the 
boilers. These are provided with air-tight covers, the 
tops of which are connected by tubes with a large air- 
pump, wrought by a steam engine. The steam, as 
generated, is thus drawn off, and the boiling is carried 
on at a temperature far below the boiling point of sugar. 
When sufficiently concentrated, the sirup is crystallized, | 
and, when consolidated, it is carried te the curing-house, | 
the temperature of which is kept up by steam-pipes 
running into it. This process saves much sugar, for the | 
heating being low, little or no molasses are formed, and | 
a large quantity of sugar is obtained, which, in the old 
process, is converted into molasses. This apparatus was | 
wopted by sugar-growers in Demerara, on the sugges- | 
tion of a distinguished philosupher in Liverpool. The 
“xperiment has succeeded admirably; and the sugar 
bears a premium in the Liverpool market, especially | 
when required for coffee. 

On the Grease of Wincs.— White wine is subject to an | 
alteration which is designated in Switzerland, and other 
-ountries, by the terms greasy and ropy, (tourner au gras, 
graisser, filer,) a change which takes place after the | 
vinous fermentation has apparently ceased, and the wine | 
bas been bottled or closely confined in casks. The 
wines of Champagne, of Switzerland, and most thin and 
light wines, are very subject to it, especially when the | 
vintage has been wet. The cause of this malady resides | 
in a raueilaginous priuciple which is developed in light 
wines: it pervades the whole mass, and puts on a re-| 
ticulated appearance ; a similar change is observable in| 
beer, and in sirups made of sugar of an inferior quality. | 
Various methods have been pursued for remedying this} 
defect. Cummon salt is added to the wine, a practice | 





} 
' 


| 


40 * Penal flame.” It is my opinion, that if the} 
Liberty of the Press continues in this country so long as! 
to allow the venerable Poet of Southside to suit his} 
Omega to his Alpha, we ebail all witness an exemplary 
Auto-da-fe.—M. M. 

OF Agreed. ‘Tis a clever enough thing, the best in 
this way since Croker’s “ Familiar Epistles,” abhorred 
of Gods and Men ; and [ willingly undertake to continue 
my running commentary thereupon.—M. O'D. 

OF See what comes of my being off my post! "Tis 
too late to cancel the sheet.—C. N. 


. 
which was adopted, it is said, by the Romans, 
sequence of an accidental discovery of an 
wines. Having opened an amphora of wine, 
struck with its excellence, he demanded of his 
he had put in it. The latter, mistaking his mam 
meaning, fell on his knees and confessed he i 
a little wine and filled up the vessel with 
After two or three months, it is impossible for 
delicate palate to distinguish the taste of salt, 
admitted that such an addition improves the taste@ 
wine, but that it prevents the grease is a point) 
more doubtful. Another remedy is the I 
brandy vor aleohol. But the more efficacions 
all is a frequent racking off, or decantation, ¥ 
must never be allowed to whiten, that is, to 
rising of a milky sub » which d ys ite 
parency. When this disease has been con t 
often be removed by clarification with fish gi 
this remedy has two inconveniences,—it does not 
succeed, and when it does, it diminishes the 
the wine. This deterioration arises either from 
or perhaps from the disease itself, which has 
the operation. Another method of clarifying 
removing the grease, consists in filtering them 
shavings of hazel. For small quantities this 
very good. When the sale of wine is not pressing 
eare is taken to keep the vases which contain 
and they are allowed to undergo a slow and 
fermentation, and are exposed to the change of 
ture which the season brings round, this disease 
taneously disappears. It is rare that greased wine 
treated are not cured in passing through the eold af 
winter. The attention of chemists has been : 

ged with the nature of this quality in wing 
Francois of Chalons-sur-Marne, ascribes it to a " 
which is found also in the gluten of wheat 
which M. Taddei, an Italian chemist, discovered 
named Gliadine. It is the portion which is 
aleohol, the insoluble portion he called Zimome. 
aleoholic solution of gliadine be added to clear 
becomes milky, and assumes, according to M. 
the aspect of greased wines. Berzelius, 
not believe in the gliadine of Taddei. He ¢ 
to be gelatine, and the zimome to be albumen, be 
which have been long known to exist in the 
The same chemist has proved that vegetable and 

latine are indentical in the properties of 
tannin and forming an insolubie precipi 
this may be, M. Francois has been induced 
tannin as a remedy for the grease of wine. He sem 
ingly makes an observation which seems to have 
all those who had previously examined the s 
red wines are never subject to the grease. 
difference between red and white wine is, that 
always ferments in presence of the husk and seeds 
grape, substances which contain tannin in 
while white wine remains in contact with the 
very short time. It is also a fact, that light 
of grapes deprived of their seeds are more subje 
disease than others. Hence it is probable, that 
sence of tannin may, by precipitating the gelatine, 
the phenomena of the grease. ‘Lhe following 
Fran¢ois’s directions : By adding tannin to winea® 
or six weeks prior to bottling, it may be preserved) 
the grease ; and this substance being one of @ 
exist in wine, it may be added without fear, for 
municates no unnatural odour or taste. Twenty 
of tannin to a bottle of wine, or three and @ half 
to a hundred bottles previously well decanted 
sediment, is the proper dose, although im fi 
this dose must be repeated. If any sediment 
the wine, a much larger dose of tannin becomes 
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| sary. M. Francois affirms that this malady im 
| when once destroyed, never returns, As the 


chemists is an expensive article, obtained fi 
gallnut by sulphuric acid, or by potash, it is 
that a substitute may be found in some of the 
barks, or even in the seeds of the grape. 
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‘kay person who should judge of the pros- 
‘of France by taking the present for a 
simon of what is to be hereafter, would in- 
¢ome to the conclusion that the Revo- 
fon of July was an ‘untoward’ event. The 
e by it in institutions, have in fact 
“followed by no real advantage to the 
of the people; and what have been made 
in the persons of the depositaries of power, 
@ been anything but favourable to the cause 
sao. The result of all which has been, 
be agitation and discontent at this moment 
ited on every point of the French terri- 
eeare of greater weight and depth than in 
time of Charles X, under the administration 

ign: himself. 
Da seeing that a revolution brought about 
ith such general agreement and hailed with 
much enthusiasm, has not only not satisfied 
French nation, but has been the source of 
h conflicts and given birth to desires for 
ssh change, those who are in the habit of 
iging by appearances must conclude that the 
snch more than ever deserve the reproaches 
inconsistency and light-headedness which 
we been so often thrown out against them 
And yet the fact may be, that the ex- 
ting discontent instead of being a proof of 
deness, is to every man who understands 
p situation of France and has observed the 
pvements of the new government, a sign only 
pemrvorance in the same wishes and the 

t ipies, 
Under Charles X. it is true there was not a 
gment of confidence in the government; but 
the same time there was no dread of it, be- 
ase everybody was persuaded of its impotence 
domischief. Everybody had the conviction, 
it if it had recourse to any desperate experi- 
mts, it would be easily upset. A revolution 
§ looked forward to without alarm, because 
overturning the existing dynasty there 
med to be no necessity for changing the 
e of the public institutions. All the mis- 
complained of, appeared to arise out of 
single fact of a family being found upon 
throne that had been seated there by the 
tot foreign enemies. It was natural there- 
Sto suppose, that if for the dynasty imposed 
uest there could be substituted 
Which had not distinguished itself by 
against the principles of the revolu- 
thus the constitution could be rid of 
ttthat stared everybody in the face, 
Would be little more to wish. And 
tigh nobody thought of trusting for any part 
we consequences to the good intentions 
er of the prince that was to be or of his 
people fancied they saw a certain 
—Vol. XXII. 
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sort of security from another quarter ;—they 
thought they were strong enough to hinder him 
from making a fool of himself. 

Under the elder branch of the Bourbons, no- 
body expected the reigning family to display 
any particular energy against the governments 
which had reseated it upon the throne. People 
knew that the feelings of patriotism 
national rights had no extraordinary inf , 
over them, and that the honour of the country 
was not the strongest mover of their actions. 
But it was felt, on the other side, that there 
was a certain degree of strength in the ideas 
of legitimacy and pride of ancestry. If the 
reigning family was not to the French people 
a pledge of power, it to a certain extent was 
one of peace, and gave a feeling of security 

inst the operations of foreign governments. 
Nobody felt any apprehension of a coalition 
among kings, to overturn the throne and par- 
tition France, Consequently in a commercial 
view, the efforts of industry were not sus- 
pended by the constant expectation of a general 
war. 

The periodical press, it is true, had often 
been interfered with; but public opinion had 
always ended by getting the better of the go- 
vernment. Under the administration of Polig- 
nac, the imposition of a censorship was felt to 
be impracticable by the road of legislative 
measures ; and nobody thought the government 
foolish enough to have recourse to any others. 
It is true that the charges against the press 
were not sent for decision before a jury; but 
the courts of law had taken such an indepen- 
dent turn as made the absence of a jury little 
felt. The security for justice was therefore 
practically not deficient. 

The July Otdonnances, it must be allowed, 
were meant to destroy this state of things, and 
would have produced weighty mischief; but as 
the mischief has not been undergone, it can 
only be judged of by conjecture. And it isnot 
intended to enter into a comparison between 
the evils which France escaped by the revolu- 
tion of July and those she had incurred by its 
results; but only to explain why, under the 
reign of Louis Philippe, the mass of the popu- 
lation is in a state of more uneasiness, and 
suffers more from apprehension, than in the 
latter yearsof Charles X. And above all, the 
object is, to examine whether the actual dis- 
contents are substantial and fixed, or hold only 
of the changeable humour of the people, and as 
such, may be expected to pass away. 

The result of the July revolution was not to 
obtain the liberty of the press, but to defend it ; 
and consequently, on this head, itadded nothing 
to what France possessed before. The princi- 
pal use of a free press consists in informing the 
executive power of the state of general feeling, 
and forcing it to march in the track of the 
public interest. When therefore a nation has 
the misfortune to be under a government which 
makes no account of public —s ion, the press 
can do nothing but irritate public mind. 
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It is continually laying before it the extent of 
the mischief, and the hostile intentions of the 
government ; but it cannot abstractly afford the 
cure for any of the evil. 

Now the fact is, that Louis Philippe and his 
government, make no more account of the 
remonstrances and complaints of the public as 
exhibited through the channel of the press, 

ethan Charles X. and his Polignac administra- 
tion did. The new king seems only to have 
acknowledged the right of private individuals 
to utter their opinions on the measures of his 
government, on condition that on his side he 
shall govern as he pleases. His claim is, that 
he has as good a right to be free in his actions, 
as the writers have to be free in their com- 
ments; and it never enters into his head, that 
the object of the liberty of the press may be to 
limit and correct the liberty of power. The 
consequence is, that he has instituted a greater 
number of proceedings against the press in the 
course of eighteen months, than his good 
cousins Louis XVIII. and Charles X. in the 
space of sixteen years. There is no reason 
therefore to be surprised, if the success of the 
French in preserving the privilege of publish- 
ing their opinions on political affairs, has not 
satisfied them at all points and upon all subjects. 

The othey securities that were obtained or 
preserved by the revolution of July, were in 
the same manner, not of a nature to afford to 
France any great increase of present happi- 
ness. It is undoubtedly a good thing for a 
nation to possess the trial by jury, and be pro- 
tected against unjust sentences for political 
offences. But when the holders of power mul- 
tiply groundless accusations to a certain point, 
the assurance of having them brought before a 
jury is not a reason for being content with 
their proceedings. The mischief done or at- 
tempted, is all laid to the charge of the govern- 
ment; but nobody puts the impartiality of the 

— to the credit of its account, and particu- 
arly when the government has done all that 
was in its power to turn them from the right. 

The raising of the national guard, which was 
called for as the means of diminishing the 
number of the regular army and lightening 
taxation, has ended in increasing the public 
expense and producing no relief in any quarter. 
That the people were armed, organized, and 
commanded by officers of their own choosing, 
was in Louis Philippe’s eyes only a source of; 
fear the more; and instead of looking to them 
as a support for measures to be taken, he 
looked to the regular army for the means of 
setting them at defiance. He distributed his 
regular regiments throughout the country, 
with exact reference to the battalions of na- 
tional guards they were to hold in check. 
Paris for example, during its existence never 
saw so many troops drawn round it, as since it 
has had eighty thousand national guards com- 
manded by their own officers within its walls. 
The only consequence therefore of individuals 
putting themselves to expense and sacrifice to 
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maintain a free system, hastbeen to ing 
the expenses peculiar toa despotic governmey 
The communes have obtained £ OWE 
appointing the members of the Munitiih 
borough councils, and in almost every am 
they have made good use of the pre 
But the government has retained the anne 
ment of the mayors, who are the exes 
officers ; and almost everywhere its choiass 
fallen on the individuals least popular witty 
public. The consequence is, that in mane 
the communes, and particularly in the jam 
towns, the influence of the authorities thar 
chosen by the people is parslyzed by iiege 
cers of the crown, and that to avd 
the best members of the municipal games 
come to the resolution to resign. tgs 
There was an expectation that @ way 9 
setting bounds to the effects of corruptintiienel 
on the members of the Charaber of Deputal 
would be kept open by sending back toile 
constituents such as should accept of 
under government. But ways have been fou 
of evading this, by giving some of the memba 


' we 
' 


pensions without offices instead, and chi . The 
them.to the Civil List, while others have beim © 
applied to in a way still more decidedly illegal raga 
though more difficult of proof. om re 
The securities, then, that have been theem ia @ ™ 
sequence of the revolution of July, are either fime it 
nuil or burthensome ; and if they have not bee sition. 
got over in name as well as fact, it is only wets, 
cause the new government is too weak. Af it it 
the same time the taxes have been considerably 
raised; and to preserve a peace that nobodl pap 
believes will last, the people has been put yy , 
all the expense of war. The arming the m pp 
tional guard, the repair of fortresses that hal fit cor 
been allowed to run to decay, and the augmer Lien 
tation of the disposeable army, were the Caureil o.44 w 
of great expenses which could only be met 9% prance 
an increase of taxation, It might not ball piv. 
been impossible to diminish the sensation ¢ ) 
the burthens arising from these new expenses e 
by removing some of the checks to ind wee 
and commerce; the effectual way of doingi® shone 
which, would have been to follow a policy feeli 
which should hold ont some prospect of security i+ wou 
for the coming time. But though the govemay yy, 
ment had these substantial interests perpetual) the ney 
on the tongue, it in reality did nothing for api »,. ¢,, 
but the jobbers on Change and the great COPD tos. j 
talists. BE head o 
The Restoration hatl left the state of Publi 1. 59, 
Instruction exactly as it was received from t peace 
government of the Empire. A governmetl suppor 
that wished the people well, would have magi yar 
an effort to find employment for the activitV Gi gay) ; 
a spirited rising generation, which wall ty i, 
nothing better than the chance of pushiitl onemi 
itself on the road of arts, literature, and sciene of 
instead of finding it this sort of occupation, MIM before 
new government tried to work upon it by the enoug 
same means as the old despotism, had recoUmR® giohts 
to the same arbitrary measures, and ex xa-po 
them with even more of brute violenee. cause 
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ine the acts of insubordinate collegians as 
ctions, it transformed school-boys into 


telligent application of the municipal 
and the national guards, would have 

mj enough to quiet or repress all the dis- 
movements produced by discontent, 

the effusion of blood ; but there seemed 

an apprehension that civil magistrates 
popular force would act with too much 

ness. The most brutal police was or- 
‘nized that ever existed in a civilized country ; 
and hislemeanours which at most should have 
heen followed by a few francs fine, or two or 
three imprisonment, were put down with 
the same violence as crimes of the deepest dye. 

On seeing. the agents of authority shedding 
blood for every trifling cause, a great number 
of the inhabitants got into the habit of carry- 
ing arms for their own defence; and thus was 

on a state of things, in which the 
dightest disorder in the streets takes the cha- 
jacter of a civil war. ; 

“The security with respect to exterior rela- 
tions, is precisely on the same footing as the 
interior, The new government has not an 
atom more patriotic or national spirit, than the 
one which it succeeded; while at the same 
fime it has still less confidence in its own po- 
sition. It is aware that in the eyes of foreign 

wers, or the greatest part of them, it is not 

itimate; and perhaps it is not quite sure 
of it itself, Without either the genius and 
energy of a usurper, or the confidence given 
by the longer possession which is cailed legiti- 
macy, or the support of the popular feeling, it 
seems only to exist by sufferance. It looks as 
if it considered itself as only the produce of an 
accident, which another accident might super- 
cede without doing any harm either to it or 

France. The consequence is, that everybody 
believes its only object is to keep the arbitrary 
governments of Europe in play by concessions, 
Fag enough to get together a snug provision 
ofits own; and people really think that if the 
alternative of making an appeal to the national 
es Oe abdicating were strongly put to it, 
it would choose the latter. 

Hence without an atom more confidence in 
the new monarchy than in that with which she 
was favoured by the foreign powers,—with stil] 
less, if possible, of personal regard for the 
head of the dynasty than for Charles X,—with 
fo security for the preservation of internal 
peace or national independence,—forced to 
support in time of peace all the burthens of 
war, and having no certainty that this peace 
Shall not be at an end to-morrow,—unable to 
tell in case of war who would be either her 
enemies or her allies,—France has the pros- 
cher industry and commerce pining dail 
nag her eyes, because nobody will be mab 


tough to enter into speculations which the 
slightest accident might turn to ruin. 


I A few 
*a-ports do a certain quantity of business, be- 
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not put a stop to the use of the necessaries of 
life; but the main part of the population is in 
distress and misery. 

On many points, and particularly on that of 
security from abroad, France finds herself in 
a worse position than in the latter times of 
Charles X.; and there is another treasute 
which of itself makes up for a multitudes 
ills, in which she has been decidedly the loser, 
—and that is, hope. There was formerly ‘he 
certainty, that if the government resorted to 
force, to execute its projects, it could be easily 
put down by a revolution; and the public had 
the persuasion that a change of dynasty and a 
few slight alterations in the existing institu- 
tions, would be enough to secure a tolerable 
government. But now a revolution appears a 
dangerous affair, because everybody sees that 
it could not stop short of the removal of the 
institution of monarehy, and no man can look 
forward without alarm into the unknown gulph 
of consequences. This dread of the unknown, 
rallies about the new government in time of 


danger, a multitude of individuals who despise 


and hate it in their hearts, but who are less 
afraid of it, than of what they think might fol- 
low. Louis Philippe and his courtiers, who 
are aware of this feeling, make their market 
of it with a good deal of dexterity. They 
know better than to lose their time in trying 
to convince anybody of the exeellence of their 
government; but they harp upon the faet that 
if it falls it must be succeeded by a republic, 
and then try to persuade the people that any 
republic must be the one of 1793. 

For the previous sixteen years, almost all 
the intelligent part of the French nation had 
had their minds set upon the English constitu- 
tion. The work of Delolme and the writings 
of Benjamin Constant led them to believe that 
the freedom of the press, the institution of ju- 
ries, and a national representation more or less 
direct, were sufficing guarantees against the 
abuse of the power of the throne; and it was 
thought that the right of granting or refusing 
supplies and inspecting their expenditure, kept 
the crown, in some sort, at the mercy of the 
popular branch. 

This creed in politics has been wonderfully 
shaken by the last proceedings of the reign of 
Charles X., and the subsequent government of 
Louis Philippe. The French begin to think, 
that a man who is to hold in hand all the mili- 
tary and financial forces of a nation, who is to 
name to all places of profit, and to be neither 
removeable nor personally responsible, ma 
govern as he likes if he chooses to run the ris 
of a revolution. The instances of the late 
king and his successor have convinced them, 
that those constitutional securities which act 
so well under a prince who can be content 
with limited authority, and is anxious to trans- 
mit it to his descendants, are of no avail against 
one that is blind and obstinate, and thinks he 
does not reign at all unless he rules according 





cause a government, though ever so bad, can- 


to his fancy. Insurrection is certainly left as 
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a remedy; but the remedy is such a serious 
thing, and may involve so many consequences, 
that it is impossible to have recourse to it every 
day. ‘T'wo feelings moreover, in France, con- 
tribute to prop up the system of constitutional 
monarchy ; the belief that this system will be 
the means of peace with the great continental 
monarchies, and the fear inspired by the recol- 
lections of the first revolution. If this fear 
should ever be got over, and if it should be de- 
monstrated that the absolute kings never meant 
to keep any terms after ail with a king that 
owes his throne to the people, it is exceedingly 
likely that there would be an end of the mo- 
narchical form of government among the French 
for ever. 

This persuasion that a new revolution would 
be the end of monarchical government, and 
the dread of the excesses which might pre- 
cede or follow the establishment of another 
form, are the principal supports of Louis Phi- 
ippe’s dynasty; but in the breasts of the popu- 
lation at large, there exists a feeling stronger 
than any apprehensions of revolutionary vio- 
lence,—which is, hate of the fallen dynasty and 
the armies of the Holy Alliance. In the De- 
partments where the legitimists carry on their 
intrigues, or which have suffered from the in- 
vasions of 1814 and 1815, and the reactions 
which were the cansequence, this feeling is 
carried toa pitch of which it is difficult to form 
an idea. When the Duchess of Berri last 
showed herself in the west, and was supported 
by her partizans, fifty thousand national guards 
in the same Departments took arms upon the 
spot, without waiting for any order from the 
government. ‘The mayors and their assistant 
magistrates put themselves at the head, and 
moved down upon the points where the plague 
of chouanerie broke out. And the same kind 
of movement took place in some parts of the 
south, to put down the attempt that was made 
upon Marseilles. 

If France were to be attacked by foreigners, 
and the partizans of the government that was 
put down in July were to make the smallest 
movement in support of the invaders, with a 
view to bring about a third restoration, France 
would again become the theatre of most de- 
plorable excesses. The thorough-going sup- 
porters of the revolution, and they are by far 
the most numerous and most determined, make 
no secret that the first measure they would 
take in such circumstances, would be to exter- 
minate the partizans of the Bourbons and fi- 
reign armies. We should begin, they coolly 
say, by demolishing our enemies at home, and 
then we would march against the enemies 
abroad. They consider as among the parti- 
zans of the fallen dynasty the greater part of 
the nobility and priests; they are aware of 
their intrigues, and the share they have in the 
rising of the chowans. The tolerance, and 
even good-will, which Louis Philippe’s govern- 
ment shows the nobles and priests who are 
conspiring almost without disguise, is in fact 
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one principal reason of the odjum i : 
he is fallen a 

The men who talk in this manner of their 
determination to exterminate, are not as mi 
be imagined youthful fanatics or men of my 
turally sanguinary dispositions. On the om. 
trary they are men of ripened years, fathers ¢ 
families, who in the ordinary course of things, 
would be incapable of trying to hurt any 
ing soul, men for the most part belonging t 
the middle classes of society, and who 
had a liberal education. They talk of ther 
determination without passion, without exeits 
ment, as quite a matter of course, which bo 
body could think of finding fault with; am 
they conclude by expressing their i 
that they shall be joined by the most numero 
classes. It is exactly the same lan thet 
was held in 1792 and 1793, when France wy 
attacked by the powers of the coalition, ani 
had to make head at the same time againg 
treason within, and maintain three or four a. 
mies without. The memory of the persec. 
tions and violences of the two i 
and the example of what has befallen Polané, 
have not a little helped to give a keener 
to the hatred against the supporters of what js 
called legitimacy, who are considered, ani 
justly, as being art and part in the expected i- 
vasion. 

In those Departments where the populatia 
has been less exposed to suffering from the m 
actions of the royalists, or the consequences d 
the two invasions, as for instance, in the cer- 
tral ones,—the passions of the opposing pa- 
ties are in a state of much less excitation; th 
spirit against the legitimists is much less de 
perate, and there are a greater number in& 
vour of the juste milieu system. But evenin 
these Departments people have entirely £ 
over all mistakes on the subject of Louis Phi 
lippe; if they side with him, it is not ona 
count of any personal qualities or good inter 
tions they attribute to him, but because they 
consider his existence as preventing the com 
mencement of an order of things which the 
look on with the more fear, as knowing les 
about it. The ruling feeling in this part d 
France is distrust of both institutions and mes, 
and by consequence, a marked indifference 
all kinds of political discussion. Men are mt 
well enough satisfied with what they bar 
seen of the results of constitutional monarehy, 
to feel much interest in it for its own sabe; 
but they have at the same time little appetit 
for trying the chances of a new form of 
vernment. The impression that was p 
by the falsehoods published against the 
sition, is far from being worn out; but the lest 
ers of the juste milieu have shown such a ms 
of incapacity, selfishness, and bad faith, tt 
they have deprived themselves of all credit, 
even in the eyes of their own party. thelr 
ault of the whole has been the creation ot 
aort of pglitical apathy, which the governmett 





of Louis Philippe boasts of, a2 a masterpiectd 
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sina) wisdom, and Jaments nothing but that | was not true of at least nine-tenths of the mem- 
al] the Departments of France are not in the|bers of the Opposition, has been taken with 
same condition. Pu all seriousness by vast numbers of persons. On 
The supporters of legitimacy do their best|that class of the population which remembers 
to justify by their conduct the determinations the excesses of the first revolution, and takes 
taken against them in many of the Depart-|a republic and popular violence for the same 
ments. They keep up a round of intrigues for/thing, it has produced the effect the govern- 
bringing on & third restoration, and look for-|ment intended, and has made the Oppositién 
aden to 8 personal triumph to the day when /|the object of distrust and fear. _ But on the 
France shall be attacked by foreigners. They/|people who are in the flower of their age, it 
do not content themselves with holding con-/has produced a directly opposite effect, and in 
claves in their feudal seats, or the residences | persecuting the Opposition members as decided 
of the influential clergy ; but they keep up the | partizans of a republic, has made them think 
ization and arming, in the west and south, | the monarchy was given up by everybody that 
of bands of assassins and incendiaries. The|had not some personal interest in supporting 
ministry takes credit for having put down these | it, and that the easiest thing in the world would 
assemblages; but the suppression is far more | be to establish a republican government. The 
in appearance than reality. Those who are|charge of republicanism which Louis Philippe 
‘acquainted with the country, state distinctly, and his court have been imprudent enough to 
that chouanerie is in greater strength at this/direct against the Opposition, has had other 
moment than it was some months ago. The/effects inimical to the existing system. By 
surrender of arms which is supposed to have|turning attention upon republican institutions, 
taken place, consisted in bringing in a few old |it has familiarized the public mind with the 
rosty pieces, by men who had very good ones|idea of overturning the monarchical form ; al- 
that they left behind. If opportunity was to|most all the departmental journals, and they 
present itself for a new rising, the Chouans/are in great number, have taken a turn to this 
would be more numerous, better organized, and|side. Under Louis XVIII. and Charles X., 
better armed, than they were when the Duch-|‘ the Charter’ was the rallying point for men 
ess of Berri made her appearance among them. | of patriotic feelings; it was to the cry of Vive 
The heads of this party are not at the trouble |la Charte that they were collected for resist- 
of concealipg either their strength or their ex-|ance; at the present day, any person who 
pectations. So convinced are they that Louis|should set up such a cry, would be only laugh- 
Philippe is playing into their hands, that in}ed at. And the end has been, that some ot 
their organs of the press they encourage him|those men whom it was thought to blast in 
in the line he has taken. public opinion by the outcry of republicanism, 
Those of the rising generation who have re-| have taken to the thing in earnest; for when 
ceived a liberal education, and have not been |they were obliged to submit to the bad side of 
led into the track of hunting after public em-|the consequences, they thought they might as 
ployments, forin in the present day a class in|well have the good. The younger branch of 
society by themselves. They are not only dis-|the Bourbons has therefore done exactly what 
affected to the present dynasty, but they are in|the elder did; by holding out the Opposition 
a state of hostility to the form of government. |as its enemies with a view to make them un- 
They had been promised a monarchy surround-| popular, it has made them so in reality. 
ed with republican institutions ; and when they| It would be a mistake, however, to believe, 
found the intention was to put them off with|that the Opposition has a formed plan to over- 
the monarchy without the republican institu-|turn the present government and bring in a 
tions, they made up their minds in return to|republic. The Opposition consisted, in the 
have the republican institutions without the |lifetime of Casimir Périer, of from 160 to 180 
monarchy. The leaning therefore of the rising | members, and now in all probability it is more 
generation is al] towards republicanism; and|than half the Chamber. Nevertheless it may 
this leaning is the stronger, as even the most|be assumed as a certainty, that out of 230 or 
vigorous supporters of Louis Philippe feel no|240 members opposed to the system that has 
decided confidence in him. The death of young|been followed for the last two years, there 
Napoleon, from whom the old servants of his} would not be ten who would put themselves 
lather continued to have some expectations, | forward to change the government and dynas- 





hy as vastly simplified the question of the form ty, and establish a republic. The republican 
On of government. There is nobody left now, | form will be accepted, if ever it happens at all, 
lea that the French would think of making a king|in the same way that the Orleans family was 
a of, if the younger branch of the Bourbons was|accepted after the fall of Charles X,—when 
= to go the way of its predecessors. there appears to be no other way of saving the 
volt ministers and Louis Philippe himself] liberty and independence of the country. It 
ns have done a great deal to spread the republi-| was not for the sake of putting Louis Philippe 
“dt ot spirit. With a view to injuring the Oppo-|on the throne, that the revolution of July was 
~~ in public opinion, they perpetually charged | brought to pass; but simply to get rid of a 


t with desiring to overturn the new dynasty |dynasty which proved itself incompatible with 
and establish a republic. This charge, which|the existence of representative government. 
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It may be said with equal truth, that if the pre- 
sent dynasty is overturned and succeeded by a 
republic, it will not have been done for simple 
love of a republic, but to get rid of a dynasty 
which, like the other, has broken the condi- 
tions on which it was admitted, and proved its 
existence incompatible with the institutions 
and securities it was sworn to defend. 

For the sake of getting rid of all restraint, 
and having his own personal way in every af- 
fair of national concern, Louis Philippe has de- 
stroyed all confidence and affection on the part 
of the men attached to the present Opposition, 
whether within the houses or without; and he 
has alienated the feelings of the numerous 
classes and particularly of the workmen of the 
great towns, by the very measures which he 
has taken to prevent a new popular revolution 
after the manner of the one in July. 

The new king hardly found himself fixed in 
the place of his cousin, Charles X, when he 
began to be afraid of the same end; and as the 
men who fought in July were for the most part 
from the poorer classes, he left nothing undone 
to hinder these classes from thinking of begin- 
ning again. Charles X. fancied that if he 
could only make the regular troops fire on the 
citizens, there would be no fear of revolution; 
never thinking that men accustomed to all the 
comforts of civil life, would be bold enough or 
strong enough to attack his army. Louis Phi- 
lippe and his court have reasoned nearly in 
the same way ; only instead of tighting the po- 
pulation with the army, they have conceived 
the idea of setting the national guards at war 


with the working classes, and felt sure that if 


they could only put the middle classes in action 
against the working, these last would be de- 
prived forever of all power of rising against the 
government, 

This plan of setting one class against ano- 
ther to misrule them all, was formed within 
the month that followed the revolution of July, 
and has never been lost sight of since. The 
people in trust under the new government, 
were continually heard lamenting that some 
harmless assemblage of the people had dis- 
persed without resistance; what they wanted 
was, that somebody would have proceeded to 
some outrage, or at all events have refused to 
disperse when called upon, to give an opportu- 
nity of making a hole through some of them, — 
for that was the phrase in the court of the citi- 
zen king. To push the national guard to act 
with violence, it was attempted to persuade 
them, though by the merest and most down- 
right falsehood, that the collections in the 
streets were formed of professional thieves 
whose object was the plunder of the shops. 
One of the most serious causes of complaint 
the new court alleged against Lafayette and 
his friends, was that they had put down the 
collections in the streets without shedding of 
blood. The system of violence thus preached 
up by the courtiers of Louis Philippe, and of 
which himself was understood to be the inven- 
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tor, was not confined to Paris or the repressin 
of political commotions. It was extended ty 
the Departments, to put down d 

created simply by want. There were instances 
where public officers received severe reprie 
mands, for having quelled without bloodshe 
disturbances, excited by the price of corp, 

And while the new court fancied it wa 
keeping down the working classes by means of 
the national guard, its plan was to keep this 
Jast in order with the regular army. But the 
experiments that have been made on this point 
in sundry of the great towns have had such jj 
success, that there probably will be some hes 
tation before they are tried again. They ng 
only will never make the regular army com 
to blows with the national guard, but they can. 
not get the troops to act against the working 
classes, unless the national guard begins firs, 
There are numbers of officers who declare, 
that where the question is of acting againg 
anybody in their own country, no troop of 
theirs shall move unless the national gua 
takes the head of the column. Proof of this 
was given in the attempt at insurrection ip 
the month of June; where not a soldier could 
be got to fire upon the people, till the nations! 
guard of Paris began to act against the insu. 
gents. 

In the middle of a people thus divided, dis 
trustful, conscious of insecurity, weighed down 
with taxes, stands a ministry the most incap 
dle, and the object of the greatest contempt, 
that ever existed in France. When Casimir 
Périer was called on to form a cabinet, he 
could not find a sing!e man of talent and cap 
city that would act with him; because every. 
body was aware of his irritable and passionate 
disposition, and scarcely any people thought he 
could maintain himself against the attacks a 
the Opposition. He was consequently obliged, 
in order to get upa ministry, to take men who 
for the most part were of no force, in whon 
the public had not the smallest confidence, and 
who took office for nothing but the chancesa 
personal advantage they saw in it. The cb 
leagues of the President of Council were cor 
sequently considered, both in the Chambers 
and out, as nothing but a sort of clerks, who 
who had .no will of their own, but took thei 
orders simply from him, and had nothing todo 
with the system of policy pursued. They were 
supported in the Chambers in their several de 
partments of office by the majority, as so many 
instruments of the First Minister's; but not one 
of them, without exception, had the smallest 
pretension to have any followers of his own 
either of the Chambers. ‘ 

The death of the head of the cabinet set ® 
its full light before the eyes of the public, te 
incapacity, or more properly the perfect nullity, 
of his associates. ‘The only one —e them 
that had any knowledge abroad, was © 
Sebastiani, Minister for Foreign Affairs. A 
man with an utter absence of attachment 
any system of policy more than another, lt 
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‘nelined, for the sake of keeping office, to 
_— to every thing required of * by the 
court of the First Minister; but still he might 
have madesome representations upon the points 
on which he was required to take an active part. 
Anattack of apoplexy, which he had, towards 
the end of the last session, deprived him almost 
entirely of the use of his intellectual faculties, 
and he has not recovered them to this day. 
But whatever may be his state and condition, 
he keeps his place; he can sign his name, and 
the king wants no more. , 

The Minister of Justice is a barrister, who 
under Charles X. had acquired a certain repu- 
tation by defending some of the persons charged 
with political offences, but who in respect of 
either legislative or judicial knowledge, is 
rather below mediocrity. As a lawyer his 
knowledge is nothing, and he would not be 
competent to draw up the most trifling law. 
Since the revolution of July he has separated 
himself from all the men whose opinions he 
had temporaril y adopted, and at this moment, is 
nothing but a passive instrument in the hands 
of Louis Philippe. He has put out of office, as 
far as he was able, all the persons whose friend 
he professed to be, and in his official capacity, 
prosecutes the same writers and principles that 
he defended as a pleader. Scarcely a day 
passes without his old speeches being thrown 
in his teeth, in part refutation of the proceed- 
ings he sets on foot. 

The Minister of the Home Department came 
into office at the moment of the trial of the 
Polignac administration, when nobody could 
be found to take the place the doctrinaires 
[French Whigs] were leaving. Nobody would 
ever have thought of him, if he had not been a 
member of the Chamber of Peers; but it was 
thought necessary to have a member of that 
Chamber in the cabinet that could speak, and 
there was not a better to be found. He was 
young, and consequently had no previous poli- 
tical breaksdown attaching to his name; he 
iad given no proof of capacity, but he had the 
character of having gone through his college 
lectures with credit. When he came into the 
ministry, he undertook to go hand in hand with 
Dupont de |’Eure and General Lafayette; but 
he forgot the engagement after the first visit 
he paid Louis Philippe. He is just now the 
minister the most in favour at court, the most 
zealous courtier of the several members of the 
royal family, and the most docile instrument the 
ing has. The only department of his office he 
attends to, is the secret police and making ap- 
pomtments; all the rest he has turned over to 

some other of the ministers. Louis Philippe is 

the more delighted, because next to diplomacy, 


he thinks he shines in the management of 


secret police. 

The Minister of Finance, a man of seventy- 
five years of age, is the same Abbé that in 
1789 officiated in the Champ de Mars when 
Talleyrand said mass; that in 1814 took an 
sctive part in the restoration, and was appointed 


to the ministry of finance, as a reward for his 
services, in which capacity he was of some use 
to the under-the-rose speculations of Casimir 
Périer; that emigrated to Ghent when Napo- 
leon came back from Elba, and was appointed 
minister again after the second restoration. 
He isa man who looks for the public prosperity 
in the funds, and has his eyes constantly fixed 
on the jobs of Change; a perfect stranger to 
every thing that is not finance, and not capa- 
ble of tacking two sentences together for the 
public eye. He has made himself a party 
among the great capitalists, by favouring their 
interests at the public expense, and sharing in 
their operations. Though he has only been a 
short time in the ministry, he has found the 
means to get together an enormous fortune. 

The Minister of War, an old soldier of Na- 
poleon’s, has a high reputation as a military 
man; but it is impossible to hide under a more 
rugged and even repulsive outside, a more 
supple and servile soul. Ignorant of what is 
meant by political principle, ready to lend his 
professional knowledge to the support of any 
system of government, Marshal Soult has never 
dreamt of any object but fortune, honours, and 
power. He has been seen with the same zeal 
and eagerness serving a system of military 
despotism under the Empire, jesuitism and 
chouanerie under the Restoration, and the 
juste milieu after the revolution of July. 
Possessed of no character in private life, he is 
despised and hated even by the army. In the 
ast session he stood up in a full Chamber and 
declared, that he would never part with his 
appointments but with his life; and he has the 
same taste for power as for money. He will 
execute anything that Louis Philippe may 
choose to put him on. 

The Minister of Marine, an officer whose 
reputation dates from the battle of Navarino, 
has had the genius to keep from mixing with 
anything but the affairs of his department, 
which he is held by some to understand pretty 
well. He leaves Louis Philippe to manage the 
politics of the home and foreign departments 
as he pleases, and professes that he has no 
knowledge of anything but what belongs to 
the sea. There are those who have preten- 
sions to be acquainted with him, who think 
that at the bottom he does not know much 
more than the other ministers, only he is more 
cunning. In fact he has shown that he has the 
talent of getting into no scrape either with the 
Chambers or the public. 

The Minister of Public Works is an old 
prefect of the Empire and Restoration, loyally 
devoted to any power that will give him place. 
It is said of him that on the fall of the Empire, 
he had the tricoloured flag burnt by the public 
executioner, to curry favour with Louis XVIII. 
and the returned emigrants. In the revolution 
of July, he was one of the emissaries sent by 
Charles X. to the Hotel de Ville to treat, when 
he began to have a bad opinion of his situation. 





The signs of attachment he gave to the Bour- 
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bons of the elder branch, make him suspicious 
in the eyes of the patriot party, who have a 
strong idea of his working to bring about a 
third restoration. He is active, industrious, 
and not without talent in petty affairs; but he 
knows nothing of the general administration 
of a country. He has no political opinion of 
his own; or more properly, he is of the opinion 
of all powers that proffer him employment. 
His stock of complaisance for the private 
wishes of the king, is as great as that of either 
Soult or Montalivet. 

Very little is to be told of the Minister of 
Public Instruction, the most pompous and the 
greatest cypher of mankind. He was taken 
only to stop a gap, and goes for nothing either 
with the public, or the Chambers, or his col- 
leagues, or the court. Of him therefore there 
is no more to be said. 

From what has been given it results, that 
properly speaking, France is without a minis- 
try at all. There are people who go by the 
name, but who are in reality nothing more 
than clerks, having no common plan of their 
own, nor directing the politics of the country 
either at home or abroad. Who is it then that 
really governs France; and how does a min- 
stry which is neither supported by public 
»pinion nor the Chambers, contrive to keep in 
office t 

France is governed by Louis Philippe. It is 
he that directs everything both within and 
without. The same reasons that made him 
dismiss from about him all the men of the re- 
volution who were faithful to their principles, 
have made him attach himself to ministers 
who are nothing but the executors of his ideas. 
During Lafitte’s administration, he used to 
sorrespond personally with foreign powers, and 
keep back from his First Minister the most 
important communications of the ambassadors. 
At the present moment there is not one of the 
ministers, that durst demand of him as a con- 
stitutional right, to have the direction of fo- 
reign affairs, or even to be made acquainted 
with the state of the relations of France with 
other governments. The king directs all and 
everything in such a style of absolute mastery, 
that he would consider it a personal incivility 
to be asked by his cabinet to let them have 
any shere in the arrangement. 

In the home department, he governs in a 
manner equally absolute. It must not be 
thought, for example, that it is the Minister 
of Justice who sets the courts upon political 
prosecutions. The direction comes from the 
Court. The Procureur-General of the Cour 
Royale at Paris, scarcely ever communicates 
with anybody but the king direct. It is from 
him personally that he receives the order to 
prosecute such a journal, arrest such a sus- 
pected individual, or make an examination of 
his papers. The Prefect of Police is another 
that has his communications direct with Louis 
Philippe, and receives his hints upon the mea- 





sures to be taken, and the spirit in which 
is to act in the performance of his functiojg, 

Appointments and dismissals, of a Certaiy 
degree of importance, are not proposed to the 
king by the ministers, but to the minister, 
the king; and he has no idea of any objectigg 
being made. To know what kind of men}, 
is to get rid of, and what to employ, he applig 
to two or three Boards of secret scrutiny; th 
one he is fondest of, being that which is cg, 
ried on through his aide-de-camp De R— 
The camarilla the journals so often talk of 
and which is the virtual director of all affij 
is nothing but a kind of secret police-office, y 
the head of which is De R - This py 
vate board, which is as old as the first months 
that followed the July revolution, has bem 
greatly enlarged since the income of the Ciyj 
List has been added to the already extensiy 
income of the house of Orleans. 

The nullity of ministers, and the person) 
interference of Louis Philippe in all that om 
cerns the public, are no secrets to any tolen. 
bly well informed man in France. Some sy. 
prise therefore may be felt, that such a minis 
try should be able to hold its ground in spit 
of the press and public opinion. See then hoy 
this phenomenon is to be explained. 

As long as Casimir Périer was alive, gj 
those who put their trust in him saw nothing 
in the ministery but himself, and never though 
about his colleagues. And when he decease, 
the session’ of 1831 was over. The present 
ministers therefore had not to face the Cham 
ber after they were left to their own strength 
If they had had this to do at the beginning ¢ 
the session, they could not have stood again 
the Opposition for a week. 

When Casimir Périer first became Pres- 
dent of Council, many people from recollectia 
of the long opposition he had kept up unde 
the Bourbons of the elder branch, took him fer 
one of the stoutest supporters of the revolt 
tion of July, and in consequence joined the 
ministry of which he seemed to be the life ani 
soul. And when they had once joined, th 
dislike to confess themselves wrong hindered 
them from quitting hin, after his irascible 
temperament, imperious manners, violence, ant 
antipathy to every kind of popular man am 
measure, had shown him to be an unfit persm 
to govern a nation. It became clear neverthe 
less towards the conclusion of the session, that 
many of the Deputies submitted to his dom- 
neering but impatiently, and wanted onlya 
opportunity to turn against his system. Hs 
death delivered them from their dilemma, and 
left them to the exercise of their judgmett 
and their consciences. 

The other members of the Council, al 
Louis Philippe himself, who so well knew how 
to make his advantage of the violent passx 
of the late chief of the cabinet, saw cl 
what an enormons loss they had had. Thy 
made the most vehement fiat to keep witha 
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their system all those who had been attached 
io the person of the man. They tried to per- 
qade France that the two past parliamentary 
gajorities had supported Casimir Périer, not 
ip consequence of the confidence which had 
grisen out of his conduct while in opposition 


under the Restoration, but from approbation of 


the system he had pursued since he was min- 
ister. In this view they exaggerated to a ri- 
diculous extent in the journals under their in- 
fuence, the effect produced in Paris by the 
loss which, as they said, France had just un- 

e; they prompted the commercial peo- 
ple to shut their shops in sign of mourning, 
got the greatest possible crowds to attend the 
funeral, and set on foot a subscription for a 
monument. 


‘M. Périer’s head-clerks that were left behind 
him in the ministry, saw the funeral of the Presi- 
dent of Council to be a capital opportunity to 
rouse decayed affections, and get up an imposing 
display of sorrow for his loss, and attachment to 
the political system he had chosen to continue. 
In consequence the National Guards were put on 
duty to attend the funeral ceremony, and six 
thousand people from the different public offices 

directions to mount a crape in their hats, and 
go and help to utter Jeremiads at the tomb of the 
great man that for three days the Treasury jour- 
nals had been hymning with their praise. No- 
thing that could tend to tickle the curiosity of the 
loungers of a great metropolis, was forgotten by 
the juste milieu’s undertakers; programmes an- 
nouncing the track of the procession, the enume- 
ration and the places of the different civil and 
nilitary bodies that were to attend, were distributed 
profusely in all quarters of the town, And to 
wind up all, superbly fine weather assisted in 
bringing the population to see the sight.’ 

‘But neither the attraction of the spectacle, 
nor the influence of a cloudless sky following 
upon a dreary winter, could revive enthusiasm in 
hearts where it had been choked by the miscon- 
duct of the illustrious deceased. The population, 
—not meaning thereby that of the public offices,— 
held their tongues and went home with supreme 
indifference to the show.’—Vol. ii. p. 344. 


The death of the President of Council de- 
tached a considerable number from the minis- 


try; but when people had seen the forces of 


the juste milieu marched past in review order 
at the funeral, it had the effect of detaching 
many more. If subtraction had been made 
from the attendants, of all that came there by 
virtue of their situations, it was clear the train 
would not have been greater than at the funeral 
of a citizen of the commercial classes, who 
was well to do in the world, extensively re- 
spected in his neighbourhood, and rather nu- 
merously furnished with relations. ‘The ene- 
mies of the ministry themselves, were astonished 
at the indifference with which the mass of the 
people saw a man put into his grave, who had 
atone time possessed enormous popularity, and 
had just been playing so high a part. 

The landing of the Duchess of Berri in the 
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south, the rising of the Chouans in the west, 
and the appearance of Lord Wellington in the 
English ministry, completed the ruin of Casimir 
Périer’s colleagues in the public eye. On all 
sides there was a call for a ministry of the 
“ extreme left,” and men who had been distin- 
guished for their devotion to,the juste milieu 
system, said openly that Lafayette must be put 
at the head of the National Guards again, and 
the direction of affairs given to Odilon Barrot 
and his friends. The failure of Lord Welling- 
ton in his attempts to forma ministry, and 
the return of Lord Grey to office, did a good 
deal to moderate the zeal, and the partizans of 
the juste milieu gave over talking of the 
necessity of a ministry entirely from the ex- 
treme left; but they continued to acknowledge 
and proclaim the insufficiency of the existing 
ministry, and the necessity of another. 

In this state of things occurred the death of 
General Lamarque, who had kept up such a 
keen opposition to the Périer ministry. He 
had a great number of friends and followers, to 
whom his death was a real affliction; but 
nevertheless it cannot be denied, that at his 
funeral less was thought about Lamarque than 
about the system of which he was the enemy. 
The Opposition both within doors and without, 
seemed to think their turn was come to parade 
their strength. 


‘ Lamarque died on the 2d of June, 1832, The 
next day the Deputies present in Paris, the va- 
rious patriotic societies, the schools, his constitu- 
ents from Vendée, and the political refugees of all 
nations, appointed committee-men to determine 
the track of the funeral, and arrange the places 
which these different assemblages should take. 
So far from showing any signs of opposition to 
what was openly announced in all the journals as 
intended, the authorities sent agents to the Pre- 
sident of the ide-toi Society, to enter into an 
understanding with that gentleman on various 
points connected with the ceremony. On the 
Tuesday morning, 5th of June, there was the 
most perfect quiet in the metropolis, and nothing 
could have led anybody to surmise the bloody 
scene that was to conclude theday. The weather 
was fine, and everything seemed favourable to the 
splendour of the ceremony. From the hour of 
ten in the morning, numerous assemblages of in- 
habitants were formed upon the Boulevards and 
in the direction of the house from which the 
funeral was to set off. ‘They were composed of 
French people of all classes, and principally of 
national guards in their uniform. The whole 
metropolis had the appearance of being moved 
with one feeling of regret, and wishing to pay a 
last compliment to the mortal remains of a great 
citizen, who might be said to have died in the 
breach defending the liberties of the public. At 
eleven the body was placed on the car that was to 
convey it, and after some confusion such as it is 
impossible to avoid on occasions of this nature, it 
was put in motion, drawn by friends and admirers 
who were eager to obtain this opportunity of tes- 
tifying their regard. It was a magnificent sight, 
the flood of French and foreigners pressing for- 
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ward in silence in close column of three miles 
long, with the flags of twenty different countries 
flying over the coffin of Lamarque, and men of 
all nations uniting in an expression of respect to 
the remains of the gallant friend of free men all 
ever the world. The funeral moved off under 
shouts of Vive la liberté! Vive Lafayette! 
There is no occasion to dwell on anything that 
took place before the arrival of the procession at 
the Place de la Bastille, which was, where La- 
marque was to be bid farewell to by his friends 
forever. Much indignation was there excited by 
the gross and irritating measure that had been 
taken of locking up the young men of the Poly- 
technic School in their college. After this there 
were cries of Vive la liberté! Honneur a La- 
marque! Down with the Juste Milieu! in the 
line of march. But it was observed that these 
principally came from individuals whom none of 
the friends of freedom had any knowledge of, and 
whom they in vais tried to keep quiet by inti- 
mating that in the actual circumstances sorrow 
was the way to show respect to liberty.’ 

‘The aspect of the people in general, was tran- 
quil as force itself, settled as grief; but it was plain 
that men whose object was disturbance were 
mixed among them, and were trying to lead them 
to disorder in spite of the efforts of the national 
guard and Lamarque’s friends to hinder it. Si- 
lence however was temporarily obtained, when 
Marshal Clausel in the name of the army, and 
Mauguin in the name of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, made addresses which were received with 
overwhelming plaudits.’ 

‘ Lafayette, on being called on to speak, moved 
forward towards the open road, and in a short 
extempore speech pointed on one hand to the site 
where formerly stood the Bastille, an object which 
makes so fine a representative of the Revolution 
of 1789, and on the other to that vast collection 
of the French people, who had beaten their ene- 
mies in the grand week of 1830. He bowed with 
enthusiastic reverence to the colours, not of a 
parcel of kings, but of the people of Poland, Por- 
tugal, Spain, Italy, and Germany, which floated 
over the coffin of Lamarque, and which he called 
the children of the brave old Tricolour. He 
ended with begging of the crowds that heard him 
to go quietly to their homes, and not to mar this 
great day for their country. And as somethirtg 
had been said about carrying Lamarque to the 
Pantheon, Lafayette urgently recommended to 
the friends of liberty to respect the wishes of the 
deceased and the arrangements that had been 
previously made by his relatives. This exhorta- 
tion was received with general assent ; the Depu- 
ties withdrew, and if the funeral ceremony had 
so concluded, it would have formed the most im- 
posing and memorable protest that ever was 
entered against a government or against its mea- 
sures.’ —Vol. ii. p. 348. 


The ministry and its system would not have 
gone on for three days, if this expression of 
public opinion had ended without disorder ; the 
administration was done for and utterly sunk, 
under the consequences of its incapacity and 
the weight of general disapprobation. But 
just as the spectators were on the point of 
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separating, somebody in the middle } 
<r red flags, > pel ee was inscrik 
“ Liberty or » a cap was paraded 
the point of a pike, and the public was * 
ished with the appalling symbols of the ting 
of blood and terror. A fight commenced jp 
tween the armed bodies and a number 
people whose intentions and object the 

ties had no knowledge of, and the capital wy 
turned for four-and-twenty hours intoar 
field of battle. The artillery, which wy 
brought into action and continued so for many 
hours, carried terror into the bosoms of all the 
families in Paris, for people did not know why 
the object of the fighting was. 

In order to excite the troops to act, 
were told they were to fight the Carlists, why 
after failing in the south and west were tryi 
a last chance in the capital. The Ministerg 
War in speaking to the officers collected ney 
the Chateau of the Tuileries, told them the 
were now to settle the affair with the part. 
zans of Henry V, and they must give them, 
blow of which they would never get the better, 
Marshal Lobau commanding the Nation 
Guard was much about the same time telling 
the officers at the heads of corps, that ¢ 
were to fight the republicans and save 
and France from the repetition of the sce 
of 1793. And the Minister of the Interior ga 
out in a proclamation, that the insurgents wer 
republicans and Carlists both together, wh 
had formed a monstrous alliance to overthrow 
the monarchy of July. 

On the morning of the 6th of June, the Op 
position deputies who were in Paris met 
M. Lafitte’s, to determine whether means could 
not be found to stop the bloodshed and estab 
lish peace. Some of them proposed that they 
should go in a body to the Tuileries, and» 
induce the people by their example to show 
themselves on the side of the government 
Others objected that this proceeding would k 
considered by a great number of persons, & 
conveying an approbation of a system which 
put France into-a state of civil war. They 
said the ministry would not fail to present it 
the public in this light through the medium d 
their journals; and that Louis Philippe woul 
only be the more obstinate in his system, if 
discovered he was to be supported by the Op’ 
position in the dangers it might bring upo 
him. It was however agreed that three Depe 
ties should wait upon the king to represent'™ 
him the melancholy consequencesywhich 
arisen to France from the coursé taken by 
ministry, and try to bring him to measures 
mildness and conciliation. The whole as 
bly was of opinion that this ought to be dong 
but nobody would volunteer the office. A 
lot fixed upon Messrs. Lafitte, Odilon Barry 
and Arago. It was agreed that the wh 
should meet again in the evening at M. le 
fitte’s to hear the report of the three commit 
sioners. The author gives an account tht 
may be depended on as pretty correct, of tit 
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The King and the three Deputies. 


‘The three Deputies were immediately intro- 
duced into the room that was Louis XVIII.’s bed- 
chamber, but transformed by the operations of 
July into a business-room for Louis Philippe. 
The king speedily made his appearance by a side 
door leading out of the queen’s apartment. The 
king's locks and countenance were placid, his 
manner civil, free from agitation, and showing no 
signs of the mental suffering which the state of 

might reasonably have produced. His 
Majesty received the three patriotic Deputies with 
iteness, told them he was glad to see them, 
that the Opposition could not have chosen indi- 
yiduals he was more. happy to receive, and after 
asking them to sit down, and taking a place him- 
self in front of his writing-table, appeared to wait 
to hear what they had to say.’ 
‘If my information is correct, what then took 
in this memorable interview was as follows. 
Ishall give the facts without comment, exactly 
as they came from the recollection of another 
n into mine.’ 

‘M. Odilon Barrot spoke first ; and in a grave 
address, in the most guarded and respectful terms, 
mepresented to the king that the Deputies of the 
National Opposition, like all good citizens, deeply 
lamented the disorders and evils which the day 
Wefore had witnessed ; that none of them could 
find words to express their reprobation of the ex- 
cesses and culpable displays of feeling, fallen into 
by the individuals who had disavowed the law 
and resisted the legal authorities by force of arms. 
But that it was also part of their duty not to con- 
ceal from the head of the state, that the retrograde 
policy of his cabinet, the neglect with which the 
engagements entered into in July had been treat- 
ed, the way in which the hopes formed from the 
revolution had been disappointed, the national 
honour forgotten, and in short the whole system 
since the 13th of March, had produced an exas- 
peration and mass of hostile feeling, which by 
setting the citizens upon each other, had filled the 
streets of Paris with blood, and paved the way 
for that most dreadful of calamities, a civil war, 
which might no sooner be put down at one point 
than it would break out at another.’ 

‘M. Odilon Barrot ended with adjuring the 

to put an end to the effusion of blood which 

Was still going on, to stop the cannon which was 

heard at the tine in the room where the king sat, 

fo be moderate towards the conquered, and to al- 

lay all future causes of contest by a speedy and 

frank return to the principles on which the revo- 
lution had d his family upon the throne.’ 

‘The ki ied, that having been daringly 
attacked by his enemies, he made use of his le- 
fitimate right of self-defence ; that the time was 
tome when revolt must be put down, and he only 
ployed artillery that it might be done the 
quicker; that for all that, he had refused to ac- 
tede to the proposal which had been made to 
him, to declare the city of Paris ina state of 
wege; that as for the pretended engagements en- 
tered into at the Hotel de Ville and the republi- 
‘aa institutions about which the Opposition made 
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so much noise, he did not know what it all meant; 
that he had fulfilled to superfluity every promise 
he had made, and given France as much or more 
of republican institutions than he had ever en- 
gaged to do; that the Programme of the Hotel 
de Ville never existed anywhere but in the head 
of General Lafayette, whose incessant protesta- 
tions on that point were evidently the effects of a 
mistake ; that as for the system called of the 13th 
of March, people were quite wrong in giving the 
credit of it to M. Périer, for the system was the 
king’s own and the result of his individual con- 
viction, the produce of his own reflexions, and 
the expression of his political and official opin- 
ion; that he, Louis Philippe, had only consented 
to take the throne on conditions, which implied 
being followed up by this system, the most con- 
formable of any to the general wish of France, 
and from which he would not move on either 
side if he was to be made mince-meat in a mor- 
tar. “And besides that,” added the king, “ it 
will not do, gentlemen, to deal in vague charges. 
Point out the complaints you have to make 
against what you call the Périer system, though 
Périer, poor man, has very little right to bear the 
blame. What is the fault you find with the sys- 
tem? Let us hear.” 


‘M. Arago replied by a rapid and lively sketch 
of the divisions by which France was torn to 
pieces, and which the present policy of the go- 
vernment appeared expressly calculated to keep 
up. He instanced his own family, in a state of 
distraction from political differences, and quoted 
his brother and nephew, who perhaps at the mo- 
ment that he was speaking, were taking away 
each other’s lives on opposite sides, and he com- 
pared it to the history of the D’Ailly in the time 
of the League, who, while fighting for Henry 
IV., killed his own son in the streets of Paris. 
M. Arago then mentioned the way in which pub- 
lic employments had been given to friends of the 
fallen dynasty, the outrageous connivance at the 
operations of the Carlists, while any trifling im- 
proprieties in the men or the journals of July 
were prosecuted with a violence unexampied in 
the annals of the Restoration. M. Arago then 
stated the astonishment and grief felt throughout 
the whole of France at the apparent understand- 
ing existing with the Duchess of Berri, and the 
unfavourable constructions to which this circum- 
stance might give rise. At these words Louis 
Philippe broke out, ‘That his government had 
no enemies but the Carlists and the republicans : 
that the notions which had been talked of, were 
nothing but the consequences of their manceu- 
vres; that people accused him of avarice, him, 
who in all his life never knew that money had 
value ; that they perverted his best intentions, till 
for a long time he had not been able to look into 
either the Tribune or the Wational; that his fa- 
ther, who was the best citizen in France, had 
been calumniated like himself, till he had been 
driven to give the revolution a bloody pledge he 
ought not; that the demands of the two revolu- 
tions were insufferable alike; that he, Louis Phi- 
lippe, was not an obstinate man, and he had 
shown it, when after long resistance, he had been 
weak enough to yield to mob directiun, and take 
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down from the front of iis residence, and out of 
his coat of arms, the feurs de lys which had al- 
ways been the bearings of his family.’ 

‘ As to the representations relative to the Duch- 
ess of Berri, Louis Philippe declared, that if that 
Princess was taken, justice should have its course ; 
but happen what will, his reign should never wit- 
ness a bloody tragedy. And as he said so, the 
cannon at St. Méry made the windows of the pa- 
lace rattle.’ 

‘The discussion having been turned by M. 
Arago on the ground of foreign affairs, and the 
deputy lamenting the state of degradation and 
submission into which France had fallen in the 
eyes of Europe, the king in return launched into 
praises of the foreign policy. “This policy,” he 
said, “‘is what has hindered the powers from do- 
ing what they decidedly intended. For six months, 
I have had them all in my own hands. The 
king of Holland will give in. I have found France 
a new ally in King Leopold, and I shall make 
him my son-in-law in spite of many that it will not 
please. In short, if I am obliged to say it, the 
powers are in such a position that my throne just 
now is the last that could be shaken,—there is 
not one of them has got the siuff in him a Duke 
of Orleans has.” 

“ But, Sire, the business of Ancona! To think 
of the tricolored flag being hauled down by order 
of Rome, upon the walls of a citadel of which 
our own troops are in possession! To think of 
the ambassador of the king of the revolution of 
July kissing the Pope’s feet!” 

“Gently, Sir!” said the king, sharply, “we 
can all hear. Well, there may be something to 
be said about the business of Ancona. But we 
wanted to carry a point; that was all that was of 
any consequence ; and we have carried it. And 
then, a little consideration for an obstinate old 
priest, was no such great matter. And besides, 
whatever were the means employed by my am- 
bassador, he has made out a complete justification 
in his correspondence. Go on.” 

‘The discussion having begun again upon the 
system at large of the 13th of March, the king, 
who gave himself the air of holding M. Périer 
very cheap, maintained that the complaints of the 
Opposition had all the less foundation, inasmuch 
as the system was in reality nothing but the con- 
tinuation of that of the 3rd of November. * “I 
appeal to M. Lafitte,” said he, “ Is it not the sys- 
tem you followed yourself?” The quondam Pre- 
sident of the Council at first preserved the sort 
of silence which says, No. But on Louis Phi- 
lippe’s afterwards putting forward again the same 
analogy, M. Lafitte protested vigorously against 
any such admission, which would be the more in- 
accurate, it being notorious that a radical differ- 
ence of opinion with his Majesty on the conduct 
of affairs both at home and abroad, had been the 
cause of his retirement from office.’ 

‘In conclusion, Louis Philippe said to the three 
Deputies, that it being his duty to hear the repre- 
sentatives of France, and study the wants and 
wishes of the country, he should always be glad 
to see them. That when they made any repre- 
sentatian upon good grounds, he would pay every 
attention to it; but to speak plainly, he really had 
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Rendu, of which so much had been said, ap 
the system followed by his government, was 
result of his mature convictions, he was 

be obliged to tell them that he would not alter’ 

‘On rising to go away, M. Lafitte said tom 
king, that he withdrew under feelings of the 
est pain ; that he implored of him to compare ty 
eagerness and enthusiasm with which he Was p 
ceived in public in times that were past, with th 
effect in the present day; that this only dem. 
strated that a great deal was wrong; and that 
conjured His Majesty to ask himself, whether, 
a king of France who wants 50,000 men to ta 
care of him, is king of France at all.’—Voj,j 
p. 350. P 

The government, as is known, got the be 
ter of the insurgents. That same evening} 
was determined to declare Paris in a state ¢ 
siege, and that the individuals charged wit 
political offences, and particularly the editos 
of journals, should be brought before a Cour 
Martia]. Barthe had drawn up a report upm 
the question whether simple civilians could. 
brought before such a court, and it had bey 
proved upon him that the course would be ille 
gal and contrary to the fundamental provisiog 
of the Charter. But they were not to be 
ped by this; for no doubt was felt that th 
Court of Appeal [Cassation] would side wit 
the ministry against the law. There wasm 
idea at first of arresting some forty Deputies; 
and those who had met at M. Lafitte’s got ip 
timation that warrants were being prepare 
against them. The Court, which this kind ¢ 
coup d'état would have exactly suited, never 
theless failed at heart, when it came to the 
point; but not liking to give up the plan com 
pletely, it ordered warrants against three mem 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies. The dé 
cision given in the interval by the Court ¢ 
Appeal, which was the result of the way i 
which the matter was taken up by the pres 
put an extinguisher upon these schemes ¢ 
violence. 

The attempt at insurrection on the 5th aa 
6th of June, having had the effect of momer 
tarily consolidating the ministry, Louis Phi 
lippe speedily took advantage of this to di 
miss from public office, not only such Deputies 
as remained steady to the principles of the te 
volution, but their ‘sons, their brothers, att 
their friends. The consequence of this hi 
been, that there is as wide a breach betwee 
the Opposition and Louis Philippe, as ther 
was with Charles X. and any members of 
family ; and that in the comi ion, it wil 
be stronger and more unit in the last 
Such members of the Chamber as supportel 
the ministry from attachment to Casimir Pe 
rier, or through the opinion they had of ht 
character or talents, are very little inclined 
support the ministry at present. They 
the necessity of getting the government @) 
France out of the hands of the court, and cat 
sequently will not give their — to me 
who are simply tools of Louis Philippe. “At 
other portion, though disposed by habit or® 
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srest to be always on the side of government, 

‘i. be under the necessity of abandoning the 
yoinisters, to keep on terms with the electors 
that send them to the Chamber. Many of 
these have been afraid to go back into their 
counties, for fear of being saluted with warm- 
ino-pans and copper kettles, and other broad 
hints from their constituents; and they look to 
the next session for etting themselves into a 
jittle better odour. It is therefore all but im- 

ible, that the present ministry should have 
a majority in the representative House. 

But will Louis Philippe hold to his declara- 
tion, that he will not change if he was to be 
made mince-meat in a mortar? Will he try to 

on with ministers that cannot get a majori- 

. or will he dissolve the Chamber for the 
chance of getting one that will suit him bet- 
ter! Whichever of the two he may do, he will 
find himself in exactly the road of Charles X., 
only that this time the chances will be worse. 
The people would be less ape this revo- 
jution than they were the last; and would be 
exceeding likely to pay themselyes for the de- 

ions that have been practised on them for 
two years that are gone. On the other hand, 
there does not seem much likelihood of Louis 
Philippe’s giving up with a good grace to a 
majority against him in the national represen- 
tations he will therefore take to some middle 
course, some proper medium invention or an- 
other. But even if he does this, he will be 
obliged, on many points, to do something to 
satisfy the country, and this will increase the 
strength of the Opposition in the House. The 
more people have been disappointed, the more 
rigid will they be in the securities required of 
the Crown, and as the distrust is as strong on 
one side as the other, it may be foretold that it 
will not end without a rupture outright. 

—=—j— 
From the Westminster Review. 


VISITS TO AN INFANT SCHOOL. 
12mo. pp. 120. London; 1832. 


Tur establishments described in the little 
volume entitled ‘ Visits to an Infant School,’ 
have now during twelve years stood the test 
of experience in several countries, in various 
climates, and under every variety of religion 
and political constitution. In Great Britain 
and Ireland all sects and parties approve of in- 
fant schools; in France, those who are the 
best qualified to form a judgment, fully appre- 
ciate their wwelue, and public tranquillity is 
alone wan secure the universal adoption 
of them in that country; in Geneva, they are 
teceived so zealously as to have become im- 
proved by the systematic addition of gardens 
in which the children pass more hours than in 

@ school-room; in North America they are 
guning ground with the rapidity and steadi- 
hess with which every thing good prospers in 
the United States; and the republicans of the 
West, abandoning a deeply rooted and barbar- 
Ws prejudice, are in some few places even 

Museum.—Vol. XXII. 
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providing infant schools for their young slaves. 
At the Cape of Good Hope, the just union of 
the white and coloured races is begun, not 
more by the newly imparted equality of rights, 
than by these establishments being opened in 
common to the offspring of both; they are in 
like manner begun to be offered to all classes 
without invidious distinction, in India; and in the 
Ultima Thule of civilization, New South 
Wales, the innocent children of both the con- 
vict and free are in some measure rescued by 
means of infant schools, from abominations 
which affect the young in a manner to which 
our distance from the scene renders us care- 
less. 

Being especially studious not to impose un- 
due restraint either upon the feeble limbs or 
the more feeble minds of children from two to 
six years of age (the time of life at which they 
attend infant schools,) the teachers have been 
eminently successful in rendering their scho- 
lars happy, without failing to qualify them for 
the severer pursuits and denials to be submit- 
ted to in maturer years. The system may in- 
deed be properly compared to the judicious 
training of a tender plant; and it is literally 
teaching the young idea how to shoot. 


But although infant schools have been most 
advantageous wherever adopted, they are not 
increasing in England in the degree to be 
expected from their acknowledged usefulness. 
While our manufactories are prematurely filled 
with children, and the lanes of our towns 
crowded with sickly infants, no adequate ex- 
ertions are made to multiply these schools for 
their reception. The press has afforded aid 
enough to this cause. There have been pub- 
lished upon the subject, within the last half a 
dozen years, many volumes of precept and 
panegyric in England and in the United 
States, besides other works on the continent of 
Europe and in the colonies. The want of 
money however, it is said, stops the extension 
of what all approve ; so that if it can be shown 
that to any considerable amount funds exist 
proper to be devoted to infant schools, it may 
be fairly anticipated that the five hundred now 
flourishing in England, wil] be succeeded by 
as many more as such special funds can sup- 
port. The object is sufficiently attractive to 
excite lively attention, and it is gratifying to 
feel assured, that strong arguments may be 
adduced to prove, that the misapplied incomes 
of many grammar foundations ought to be ap- 
propriated in aid of infant schools to be con- 
nected with them. The case of the Manches- 
ter grammar school disclosed by the Charity 
Commissioners, illustrates this suggestion; for 
there the true intention of the founder, and the 
present abuse of the foundation, are both 
demonstrable upon the clearest evidence. And 
it is a curious fact, that the infant schools con- 
trived by Mr. Buchannan at New Lanark, and 
thence introduced into England, to be so ra- 
pidly spread all over the earth, were anticipated 
in the sixteenth century. 

No. 127.—I 
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The Manchester grammar school was esta- 
blished in 1515, ‘in consideration that the 
youth wanted instruction, on account of the 
poverty of their parents,’ and thé master and 
usher were not to take the smallest gifts by 
colour of their office, or for teaching, except 
their stipends; and one of the scholars, to be 
changed monthly, was to teach all the ¢ infants’ 
at the end of the school, their A BC. These 
clear injunctions notwithstanding, none are 
now admitted to the Manchester grammar 
school unless they can read already, and unless 
they are six or seven years of age ; accordingly 
no ‘ infants’ to be taught the A B C, are ever 
seen there. 

— 
From the Westminster Review. 


A NARRATIVE 


Of a Nine Months Residence in New Zea- 
land, in 1827; together with a Journal of a 
Residence in Tristan d’ Acunha, an Island 
situated between South America and the 
Cape of Good Hope. By Augustus Earle, 
Draughtsman to his Majesty’s Surveying 
Ship ‘the Beagle.’—London. Longman and 
Co. 1832. 8vo. pp. 371. 


INTELLIGENCE respecting New Zealand has 
hitherto been scanty, and it row arrives from 
an unexpected source. We have here an 


instructive and amusing book from the pen of a 
wandering artist ; the last person that might be 
expected to go to New Zealand, and one of the 


first that should do so, for in that country is a 
studio far preferable to either the Vatican or 
the Louvre. Painters travel to study pictures 
instead of nature, and thus become ingenious 
fabricators of copies, instead of originals them- 
selves. Art springs out of peculiar native cir- 
cumstances; the Greeks were sculptors, be- 
cause they ran and wrestled naked. Our 
sculptors and historical painters, instead of ran- 
sacking effete Italy, should seek the rudiments 
of their art in the South Seas. In New Zealand, 
more especially, the finest and most athletic 
forms may be found exhibited under every effort 


of the frame, and under every modification of 


feeling, both in individuals and in groupes, in 
the midst, too, of scenes of great picturesque- 
ness and beauty. But artists prefer the ease 
and security of the grand tour, and go on fol- 
lowing the same round of subjects, till art de- 
generates, and in time, will be worn out, like 
perpetually intermarrying families. In the 
mean while let us turn to Augustus Earle, a 
wanderer in many lands and over many seas, 
and now for his reward wandering on as 
@raughtsman to a surveying-ship at present pur- 
suing its pathless way on a four years voyage. 

It was time that something was understood 
about the New Zealanders. The catastrophes 
that had taken place on this coast, the fearfu! 
and treacherous massacres of ¢rews that trusted 
in their good disposition, and the horrible stories 
of their cannibalism, seemed to put them out 
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of the pale of humanity and the hope of 
zation. In the mean time, however, i 
heard that some portion of the two j 
called New Zealand, had become consts 
frequented by our whalers and merchan 
that missionaries had been stationed in 
parts without molestation, and that even 
yards of whit emen had been established » 
several places, and vessels had arrived in dg 
tant ports built in the country, and laden wig 
its merchandize. All this bespoke a very oq, 
siderable change from the time of the mung 
of Marion Du Fresne and the massacre of th 
Boyd, and it became desirable to learn how} 
had taken place, and to what extent. 

Very satisfactory answers to these inguitig 
may be had from Mr. Earle’s book. In 
phical information, our stores of knowledge a 
not much increased. It happens by gum 
fatality or other, that we learn nothing, saveg 
the very northernmost part of the no 
island; of the southern island there is nof 
but a marine survey of the coasts at all kn 
—and of the interior of the other, a com 
portion of its northern division. Mr. Maraien| 
the missionary, had crossed the country 
the Bay of Islands on the east, to the river 
O. Ke Anga on the west; the only one of 
Europeans, that had published any account 
the country, that did so. Mr. Earle has 
crossed in his turn, but it was unluckily it 
same track. Every where that a report 
been made, the country is composed of pri 
features, thickly covered with wood, well w 
tered, and where cultivation has disclosed t 
character of the soil, it appears extremely rid 
and fertile; the climate is favourable to évey 
species of vegetation; of the natural produ 
tions of the soil, flax is the most abundant ail 
most useful, and is applied by the nativest 
almost every purpose of clothing, building 
packing, or wherever ligamentary structur 
can be turned to account. New Zealand wu 
originally destitute of quadrupeds, and 
with the exception of a few birds, oft 
greater part of the more obvious portions oft 
animal kingdom. Fish is found in abundant 
on the coast, but of edibles whether animal 
vegetable on land in a state of nature, theres 
a wonderful scarcity. In the utter absence 
grass, it did not seem an easy task to introd 
pasturing animals; the hog, the most 
of cosmopolitans, however, speedily th 
and now exists in great numbers; dogs 
overrun the inhabited parts, and gerry 
cattle feed and thrive upon the in such 
manner, as to render it probable that they wi 
multiply to a most beneficial extent. f 
every where abounds. The merchant a 
fishing vessels that put into the bays and bt 
bours of New Zealand at present, have mal] 
inducements besides the convenience of # 
position and the excellence of its anchorgt 
and these inducements are every day incrétt 
ing. It is off their coasts that the whim 
often complete their cargo, and, in case 
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ing, of very considerable value supply 
jeficiency. Tortoise-shell is pointed out by 
fr. Earle as one of the most valuable objects of 
dize. And now that cultivation is 

qarried on to a considerable extent, supplies of 
gweet potatoes, Indjan corn, fruit, and other 
table products, together with fish and 
may be had in abundance. These are 

ities which make the islands places of im- 
nce to our commerce, and as such, deserv- 

ing of general attention. New Zealand, has, 
however, other claims. 
this country are the noblest savages that have 
been found to exist. In figure and form, in 
courage and manliness, in ingenuity and cu- 
riosity, they bear away the palin both from the 
Sandwich islander of Polynesia, and the Red 
Indian of North America. One foul stain 
alone degrades their character below that of 
the vulgar savage. The New Zealander feeds 
his kind. This is adreadful exception to 

his virtues, and a horrible addition to the cata- 
eof his vices. It practically entailsa host 
evils on his race. The individual who 
views his like, as a butcher eyes a well-fed ox 
or sheep, has a motive to slaughter beyond the 
patural ferocity and cruelty of man. In the 
struggle between the killed and killer, is 
created a ravenous lust for slaughter; the pas- 
sion of revenge is carried beyond the outpour- 
ing of blood and the infliction of death ; quarter 
becomes unknown—mercy takes wing—for 
the prisoner is a prey as well asa prize. Can- 
nibalism has another effect, as has been observ- 
edin New Zealand. Life falls in value—the 
taking of human life, viewed in all civilized 
communities as an event of so much magnitude, 
comes to be regarded with the utmost indiffer- 
ence—it is taken when the master is either 
angry or hungry—so that life, the dearest pro- 
rty a man is born to enjoy, is depreciated in 

is hands toa possession held alt ost incontempt. 
The vices of the New Zealand character 
are closely connected with this melancholy 
habit. The massacres of ships’ crews have 
sometimes, in all probability, been as much in- 
duced by appetite, as by injury and insult. 
The cruelty used towards their slaves, or ra- 
ther the draconism of their slave laws, has the 
sme source; the slightest offence is visited 
with the deprivation of life—a stroke of the 
eternal hatchet settles the matter—the oven is 
prepared, and the crime of the servant furnishes 
forth a feast for the master. The prisoner, in 
like manner, is devoured on the field of battle, 
With the eXeeption of a few of the more epicu- 
rean morsels, which are saved for favorites at 
home, or the heads of chiefs,which are preserved 
by a process peculiar to this people, and which 
seems to be even more artful than the embalm- 
ment of the Egyptians. The grand distinction of 
the New Zealander’s character—his love of war 
—iay arise from the same source. ‘ Talk tohim,’ 
said a native New Zealander, ‘of work, and he 
. ou sleepy ; but speak of war, and he opens 
eyes as wide asa tea-cup.’ The New Zea- 
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lander’s passion for war, and the extent of its 
indulgence, is unrivalled in any part of the 
world. A temple of Janus in New Zealand 
would never be closed for a moment; war 
seems the natural state, peace an unnatural and 
contemptible repose. The only manner in 
which it is understood one man can excel 
another, is in the art of destruction. It is the 
sole object of education—the sole success—the 
sole triumph. Perhaps the reason at the bot- 
tom of this extravagant passion is, that more 
appetites than one are gratified by the result 
of strife. A field of battle is a Smithfield as 
well as a Waterloo. 

The virtues of the New Zealander have a 
connexion with his vices. He is thoroughly 
brave, active, generous, confiding; he is un- 
wearied in obliging, he is faithful and laborious. 
Unlike all other savages, the New Zealander 
is industrious. Possessed of a muscular frame 
admirably adapted for energetic exertion, the 
New Zealander engages in the most laborious 
pursuits with perseverance and industry. No 
men make better sailors—no men work the 
pumps of a leaky vessel with more enduring 
vigour—no men are so useful in the dock-yard 
or the forge ; and such is their delight at being 
admitted to view the fabrication of any thing 
useful, that they will ply the hammer or the 
bellows, carry burthens, or undertake any task, 
in order to be admitted into the arcana of a 
worl:shop. At this moment, the pride of a 
New Zealand chieftain is to have a connexion 
with the Europeans; and if he may have a 
dock-yard, or an oar and plank manufactory on 
his domains, he is gratified in the highest de- 
gree, and will venture life and limb in their 
preservation. 

The way to civilization is through wants. 
Noother savage has ever wanted any thing 
from civilized man but finery, liquor, or some 
of the most obvious tools; but the New Zea- 
lander wants precisely those things which an 
Englishman would want had he not been born 
to them. Mr. Babbage himself does not take 
more interest in the manufactures of Birming- 
ham, than did Atoi the New Zealander; and 
in his native land the outcry is for the useful 
iron in all its shapes, and above all for the mus- 
quet and its soul—gunpowder. The passion 
for war formerly so dangerous to the European 
visitor, now lays the New Zealander at his feet. 
The White Man's ships, are the purveyors of 
the sinews of war—not money but musquets— 
and the reigning passion for the instruments of 
death forbids the New Zealander to molest, or 
even torevenge himself, upon the source of his 
supplies. It is well understood among the 
South Sea Whalers and others who have occa- 
sion to harbour in New Zealand, that there is 
no currency there but powder and shot. And 
it is extraordinary, that the great supply of the 
very means of destruction, has in part put a 
stop to destruction itself, and may possibly 
prove the instrument of extensive civilization. 
As long as the only weapon of offence which 
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the New Zealander possessed, was the club he 
had carved and carried in his hand, so long did 
a battle assume the aspect of a field of Troy; 
every man singled out his enemy, and proceed- 
ed to the indulgence of his deadliest feelings 
of vengeance. But now, and we are indebted 
to Mr. Earle for the information, they begin to 
count musquets, and owing to the enumeration 
being pretty nearly equal, did it occur in the 
ear 1527, for the first time since New Zea- 
and existed, that a series of bloody campaigns 
was stopped in limine, by a council or congress 
of hostile chiefs. The tendency of modern 
warfare by means of the musquet, is to pit 
mass against mass, and to destroy the person- 
ality of a battle. This effect among the quick- 
witted New Zealanders has been rapidly 
spread. In one of their late mélées, a powerful 
chieftain named Shulitea was killed; it was 
expected that his death would be as usual the 
signal for universal warfare ; but the musquets 
were counted, and thousand told against thou- 
sand; the thing ended, as in European affairs, 
in long speeches, for no parliamentary man 
could hope to excel a New Zealander, either 
in the extent or the vehemence of his oratory. 
In point of audience, the New Zealander car- 
ries it by an immense advantage, for neither 
cheers, nor coughs, nor scrapes, are known in 
this primitive land. In this congress of chief- 
tains, the race of diplomatists made its first ap- 
pearance at the Antipodes; and though we are 
here intolerant enough of Talleyrands and Met- 
ternichs, it is a good thing to hear that by the 
very force of musquetry, our savage friends 
have been drawn to protocols, instead of gun- 
powder. By some remarkable accident or 
other, bayonets do not seem to have been im- 
_ported into New Zealand; the Brummagem 
articles which have been sent out, were proba- 
bly destitute of that appendage or moveable 
affixation, as Sir Charles Wetherell would call 
it, and lucky it is that things so happened. 
The bayonet gives point to the musquet in 
every sense of the word. Had the merchant- 
men’s musquets possessed bayonets, heroism 
would have been still encouraged in this island 
of athlete, and the horrors of war been sim- 
ply transferred from a New Zealand flint club 
to a Birmingham triagonal steel bayonet. It 
is not so,—and what is most delightful to think 
of, the deathly instrument which has stopped 
the progress of war in this savage country, is 
by fortuitous circumstances in every way ren- 
dered innocuous. It has been seen, that by 
the accidental omission of bayonets, and by the 
fact that musquets tell only in a volley, the 
sting has been taken out of their hostile appli- 
cation. The next turn, however, that the in- 


genuity of human kind will give them, will be 


that of the sharp-shoot@r. It is not, however, 
every day, that a rifle has a man for its aim: 
in America, where the rifle is carried to the 
greatest possible perfection, the use of it is 
contemporaneous with the imbibation of the 
alphabet ; boys go out ‘a-gunning of” squirrels; 
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when somewhat older, they try birds and beg: 
and when at their best, they kill the squirg 
with ball, without touching his skin, but sig. 
ply by dexterously driving off the bark @ 
which the animal stands, and thus 

death by concussion. But in New Zealayj 
there is no practice; there are no animals 
shoot at, save a few birds not worth the sho 
The consequence is, the New Zealander is ogg 
of the worst shots in the world; he al 
handles a gun as if he were afraid of it, ang 
usually discharges it before he gets it to big 
shoulder. Thus are the most warlike 

on the face of the earth, reduced to imbeeil 
by putting a musquet into their hands ands 
shot-belt over their shoulders. Surely thisis 
an answer to the outcry that was made againg 
Perkins’s engine of death. The more expejj 
tious and independent of human will the de 
struction of a given body of men becomes, the 
sooner will mankind cease to be made the vie 
tims of its power. If the annihilation of armies 
could be made to depend upon the pointing ¢ 
a single great gun by the Emperor Nicholas@ 
the Emperor Francis in any particular direction, 
whether from Scheenbrunn or the North Pole, 
no army in the world would stand such imp. 
rial manceuvring; whole nations would k 
seen standing up as one man, protesting agains 
being made imperial nine-pins, and warfare 
would cease to be a royal game. In the pre 
sent imperfect state of warfare, however, ind 
vidual feelings of courage, glory, and honow, 
are permitted to interfere ; and thus is a grand 
delusion kept up. Each captain, colonel, and 
private, is made to believe that the affair isa 
personal one—that it is his own fame that isat 
stake—and that if he should fail to expose life 
and limb daily, all would be lost. The faree 
is kept up by rank, by orders, by crosses and 
medals, by praise, least of all by money, forit 
is the scarcest at the fountains of honour. Be 
this as it may, musquets are the current coin d 
the New Zealander. As is well known 
every merchant or whaler trading in its seasa 
musquet is worth five score of hogs according 
to the rate of prices in those parts, and five 
score in New Zealand means one hundred and 
ten, for this singular people use an undecimal 
arithmetic. This being the price of a gun,it 
may readily be supposed that there is no want 
of supply; hogs are bred, and sweet potatoes 
sown, with this sole view; there is no selfde 
nial a New Zealander will not practise, 
privation he will not bear, in order to become 
possessed of this grand object of his existence. 
The consequence is, that there are many 
sand stand of arms in this savage land. He 
therto the country has been in a state of perpe 
tual confusion ; the intervals of repose seem to 
have occurred solely for the purpose of cult 
vating some merchantable article which 
may exchange with the vessels for arms. 

is this very desire for weapons of offence, 
which has caused the grand reformation it’ 
their conduct towards Europeans ; before they” 
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established a trade, they were too ready to 
take umbrage at what was often unintentional 

‘cht. Now it is almost impossible to offend 
them: the white man is so necessary to the 

incipal chiefs, and his value now so generally 
ynderstood, that in few civilized countries is 
the visitor less in danger, unless indeed he be- 
comes involved in some of the native broils. 
Mr. Earle seems to have been in some danger 
ia this way more than once; but he ran less 
risk than he would have done perhaps in any 
other field of war. He was sedulously pro- 
tected by a chieftain near whom he took up his 
abode, and several others were anxious to have 
the honour of being his guardians, 

Mr. Earle’s adventures form the best mate- 
rials for studying the New Zealander. Having 
been taken off the nearly desert isle of Tristan 
@ Acunha by a vessel bound to Van Diemen’s 
Land, he was glad to accompany it, though in 
adirection different from that he had designed 
topursue. When in Van Dieman’s Land, his 
curiosity and activity first led him to New 
South Wales, and thence to New Zealand. 
Having persuaded a friend to accompany him, 
he embarked at Sydney, the 2Cth October, 
1827, on board the brig Governor Macquaire, 
Captain Kent. On the ninth day New Zea- 
land was in sight. The northern part of the 


island was approached on the western side, 
opposite a river seen oniy by Captain Cook, 
and of which very little was known till lately, 
when it was visited twice by the Rev. Mr. 
Marsden, and also by Captain Dillon during 


his search after the remains of Perouse. It 
has been called Shukeanga, but Mr. Earle 
names it EK. O. Ke Anga, an apparent differ- 
ence reconciled by the fact that the natives 
prefix to all words beginning with two vowels, 
the sound sh. It is only some twelve or four- 
teen years since the bar to the harbour formed 
by the mouth of the E. O. Ke Anga was first 
crossed by a small vessel attendant on the store- 
shipsthe Dromedary and Coromandel. Sound- 
ings were taken and buoys laid down; but the 
commanders of these vessels did not venture 
in. The commander of the Dromedary was 
Captain Cruise, to whom we are indebted for 
& book on New Zealand ; ina review of which, 
~ boa years ago, the Quarterly Review 
pains to prove, in despite of the most in- 
controvertible evidence, that cannibalism did 
notand never had existed in thiscountry. The 
bar to which we have alluded, and which pre- 
Vents this bay from being one of the finest in 
the world, was however crossed during Mr. 
le’s residence there by two large vessels, 
which recrossed heavily laden; one, the Har- 
mony of London, of four hundred tons burthen, 
the other the Elizabeth of Sydney, of nearly 
equal tonnage. Yet to show the treacherous 
mature of these bars, it may be mentioned that 
‘few months afterwards two schooners of ex- 
ceedingly light draught were lost, though they 
were both commanded by men who perfectly 
Well knew the channel through the bar. Both 
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vessels had been built in New Zealand ; one, 
the Herald, a small and beautiful craft, by the 
church missionaries. 


‘The morning of the 30th was foggy and un- 
favourable, but it suddenly cleared up, and exhi- 
bited the entrance of E. O. Ke Anga right before 
us; and a light breeze came to our aid to carry us 
in. The entrance to this river is very remarkable, 
and can never be mistaken by mariners. On the 
north side, for many miles, are hills of sand, 
white, bleak, and barren, ending abruptly at the 
entrance of the river, which is about a quarter of 
a mile across. Where the south head rises ab- 
rupt, craggy, and black, the land all around is 
covered with verdure ; thus at the first glimpse of 
these heads from the sea, one is white, the other 
black.’ 

‘The only difficulty attending the entrance 
(and indeed the only thing which prevents E. O. 
Ke Anga from being one of the finest harbours in 
the world), is the bar. This lies two miles from 
the mouth of the river, its head enveloped in 
breakers and foam, bidding defiance and threaten- 
ing destruction to all large ships which may at- 
tempt the passage. However, we fortunately 
slipped over its sandy sides undamaged, in three 
fathom water.’ 

‘ After crossing the bar, no other obstacle lay in 
our way; and floating gradually into a beautiful 
river, we soon lost sight of the sea, and were sail- 
ing up a spacious sheet of water, which became 
considerably wider after entering it; while majes- 
tic hills rose on each side, covered with verdure to 
their very summits. Looking up the river, we 
beheld various headlands stretching into the 
water, and gradually contracting its width, till 
they became fainter and fainter in the distance, 
and all was lost in the azure of the horizon. The 
excitement occasioned by contemplating these 
beautiful scenes was soon interrupted by the hur- 
ried approach of canoes, and the extraordinary 
noises made by the natives who were in them.’ 

‘ As the arrival of a ship is always a profitable 
occurrence, great exertions are made to be first 
on board. There were serveral canoes pulling 
towards us, and from them a number of muskets 
were fired, a compliment we returned with our 
swivels; one of the canoes soon came alongside, 
and an old chief came on board, who rubbed noses 
with Captain Kent, whom he recognized as an 
old acquaintance ; he then went round and shook 
hands with all the strangers, after which he 
squatted himself down upon the deck, seeming 
very much to enjoy the triumph of being the first 
on board. But others very soon coming up with 
us, our decks were crowded with them, some 
boarding us at the gang-way, others climbing up 
the chains and bows, and finding entrances where 
they could. All were in perfect good humour, 
and pleasure beamed in all their countenances.’ 

‘I had heard a great deal respecting the splen- 
did race of men I was going to visit, and the few 
specimens I had occasionally met with at Sydney 
so much pleased me, that I was extremely anx- 
ious to see a number of them together, to judge 
whether (as a nation) they were finer in their 
proportions than the English, or whether it was 

12 
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mere accident that brought some of the tallest and 
finest proportioned men before me.’ 

‘I examined these savages, as they crowded 
round our decks, with the critical eye of an artist ; 
they were generally taller and larger men than 
ourselves; those of middle-height were broad- 
chested and muscular, and their iimbs as sinewy 
as though they had been occupied all their lives 
in laborious employments. Their colour is lighter 
than that of the American Indian, their features 
small and regular, their hair is in a profusion of 
beautiful curls : whereas that of the Indian is strait 
and lank. The disposition of the New Zealander 
appears to be full of fun and gaiety, while the In- 
dian is dull, shy, and suspicious.’—p., 5, 

Each of these savages was armed with a 
good musket, and most of them had a cagt- 
ridge-box buckled round their waists, filled 
with ball cartridges, and those who had fired 
their pieces from the canoes carefully cleaned 
the pans, covered the locks over with a piece 
of dry rag, and put them into a secure place 
in the canoes. Indeed, muskets are too much 
an object of reverential respect to be useful to 
them ; they were at first inclined to worship 
them as gods, and familiarity has not yet bred 
any want of reverence; they are perpetually 
taking them to pieces and cleaning them, so 
that screws soon become loose, and the spring 
of the lock relaxed; they then say the gun is 
sick, and teaze every European they approach 
to cure it, imagining that every white man is 
necessarily a gunsmith, justas in Persia it is 
taken for granted that every Frank is a doctor. 


‘As we sailed up the river very slowly, the 
throng of savages increased to such a degree, that 
we could scarcely move, ard to add to our con- 
fusion, they gave us “a dance of welcome,” 
standing on one spot, and stamping so furiously, 
that I really feared they would have stove in the 
decks, which our lady passengers were obliged to 
leave, as when the dance began, each man pro- 
ceeded to strip himself naked, a custom indispen- 
sable among themselves.’ 

* We came to anchor off a native village called 
Parkuneigh, where two chiefs of consequence 
came on board, who soon cleared our decks of a 
considerable number. We paid great attention 
to these chiefs, admitting them into the cabin, 
é&c., and it had the effect of lessening the noise, 
and bringing about some kind of order amongst 
tuose who still continued on deck. The names 
of these chiefs were Mootara, and A Kaeigh, and 
they were the heads of the village opposite to 
which we had anchored. They were well known 
to our captain, who spoke their language. They 
were accustomed to the society of Europeans, also 
to transact business with them ; and as they were 
flax, timber, and hog merchants, they and the 
eaptain talked over the state of the markets during 
the evening. They were clothed in mats, called 
Ka-ka-hoos. The ladies joined our party at sup- 
per, and we spent a very cheerful time with our 
savage visiters, who both behaved in as polite and 
respectful a manner as the best educated gentlemen 
eould have done ; their pleasing manners so ingra- 


aied them into the good opinion of the ladies, that 
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they all declared, “ they would be really very hang 
some men if their faces were not tattooed.”—p, 1) 

The first stroll Mr. Earle took on 
came across an object that forcibly remindy 
him, in spite of other objects of a contrary te, 
dency, of the state of civilization in the 
he came to visit. He stumbled upon them 
mains of a human being that had been 
and a number of hogs and dogs were snarij 
round it and feasting upon it. On the nj 
of the arrival of the vessel, a chief had set oy 
of his kookies or slaves to watch a piece ¢ 
ground planted with the kumera, or sweet pp 
tato, in order to prevent the hogs from cop. 
mitting depredations upon it. ‘The poor lad 
delighted with the appearance of the gj 
sailing into the harbour, was more intent upg 
observing her come to an anchor than y 
guarding his property, and suffered the hogs 
ramble into the plantation, where they sog 
made dreadful havock. In the midst of thy 
trespass the master arrived. The result wy 
according to the manners of New Zealand; he 
instantly killed the unfortunate boy witha bly 
on the head with his stone hatchet, the 
ordered a fire to be made and the body tok 
dragged to it, when it was roasted and cm 
sumed. On the return to the vessel, the ladies, 
passengers on board the Macquaire, were ca. 
ried on the shoulders of the natives over th 
mud to the boat. One of the gallant carries 
was the murderer of the boy : the females hor. 
ever had not been made acquainted with th 
transaction, and Mr. Earle remarks, it would 
have been difficult to make them believe thi 
such a noble-looking and good-natured fellow 
had so lately imbrued his hands in the bloodd 
a fellow creature. The contrast presented ia 
the manners and appearance of the same per: 
son at different times, is most remarkable 
While unexcited, the New Zealander is guy, 
good humoured, gentle, and even tender ins 
little attentions; but the instant he is roused 
demon seems to take possession of his fram, 
and the traits of his quieter state are no longer 
recognizable. The habit of drinking has » 
share in producing this excitement; for they 
alone of sayage tribes have refused to submit 
to the degrading power of liquor. They have 
the utmost aversion to every kind of ‘ winea 
strong drink,’ and very often take the Eun 
peans to task for indulging in a propensity 
them so extraordinary. ‘Why will you male 
yourselves mad! they ask. It must be some 
what humiliating to be tutored by a New 
Zealander on a point of morals, 

On this occasion Mr. Earle remarks tht 
there was scarcely any thieving practised ly 
the crowds of savages that visited the brig i 
harbour. Thisis another grand change w 
on the natives by a keen sense of their om 
interests. They have seen, says Mr. Bath 
the detestation that theft is held in by Bum 
peans, and the injury it does to trade, and hare 
in consequence nearly left it off. None, 
adds, but the meanest slave, will now practi 
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it, and they do so at the risk of their lives, for 
if caught in the fact, or the charge is proved 
inst them, their heads are cut off, or broken. 
On November 3, a party visited a village 
called Par or Fort Finneigh, lying round the 
hase of a conical hill about three hundred feet 
high, with a fortification on the top. It will be 
interesting to describe the aspect of the country 
ssseen from hence. The view is by no means 


savage. 

‘To the right of this swamp is a beautiful 
valley, in a very high state of cultivation. At 
the time I stood viewing it from the hill, I was 
charmed with the scene of industry and bustle it 

nted ; all the inhabitants of the village having 
gone forth to plant their potatoes, kumeras, and 
Indiancorn. Inthe rear and forming a fine bold 
back-ground, is an immense chain of high and 
rugged hills covered to their summits with thick 
forests, and forming, as it were, a natural barrier 
and protection to this smiling and fruitful valley, 
while from their wooded sides issue innumerable 
small streams of clear water, which, meeting at 
the base, form beautiful rivulets, and after mean- 
dering through the valley, and serving all the 
purposes of irrigation, they empty themselves into 
the E. O. Ke Anga river.’ 

‘Standing on the spot from which I havé de- 
scribed the above prospect, I felt fully convinced 
of the frugality and industry of these savages. 
The regularity of their plantations, and the order 
with which they carry on their various works, 
differ greatly from most of their brethren in the 
South Seas, as here the chiefs and their families 


set the example of labour; and when that is the 


case, none can refuse to toil. Round the village 
of Par Kuneigh, at one glance is to be seen above 
200 acres of cultivated land, and that not slightly 
turned up, but well worked and cleared ; and when 
the badness of their tools is considered, together 
with their limited knowledge of agriculture, their 
persevering industry I look upon as truly astonish- 
ing."—p. 17. 

Painting and sculpture are both arts greatly 
admired by this people. Every house of con- 
sequence is ornamented and embellished, and 
their canoes have the most minute and elabo- 
rate workmanship bestowed upon them. Their 
food is always eaten out of little baskets rudely 
woven of green flax (Phormium tenax) which 
grows in great abundance in the island; and 
as they generally leave some for the next 
meal, they hang their baskets on sticks or 
props, till they are ready to eat again. ‘Thus 
a village presents a very singular appearance, 
as it is stuck full of sticks, with various kinds 
of baskets hanging from them. 

The passengers on board the brig which 
carried Mr. Earle to New Zealand were chiefly 
a party of Wesleyan missionaries whose inten- 
tion it was to settle an establishment in an 
iland. They fixed upon a spot some miles up 
the river for their residence, and here they 
were landed by the brig, which sailed up the 
river for that object. The stream was found 
tavigable for twenty miles. 
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‘ Tbe shores on each side this noble river are: 
composed of hills gradually rising behind each 
other, most of them covered with wood to the 
water’s edge. Not a vestage of a habitation is to 
be seen, and if it had not been for the occasional - 
sight of a canoe, we might have imagined the 
country to be totally uninhabited. Opposite a 
small island, or rather sand-bank, the vessel 
grounded, and had to remain till the next tide 
floated her off. It was a curious and interesting 
spot, being a native par and depot, and was en- 
tirely covered with store-houses for provisions and 
ammunition. The centre was so contrived that 
all assailants might be cut off before they could 
effect a landing; and we were all much gratified 
by the judgment and forethought displayed in this 
little military work. The next morning we got 
off, but could not proceed far, as the shoals were 
becoming so numerous as to render the navigation 
dangerous. But here we beheld, with both sur- 
prise and satisfaction, a most unexpected sight ; 
namely, a snug little colony of our own country- 
men, comfortably settled and usefully employed 
in this savage and unexplored country. Some 
enterprising merchants of Port Jackson have 
established here a dockyard and a number of saw- 
pits. Several vessels have been laden with timber 
and spars; one vessel has been built, launched, 
and sent to sea from this spot; and another of a 
hundred and fifty tons burthen, was then upon 
the stocks !’ 

‘On landing at this establishment at E. O. 
Racky, or, as the Englishmen have called it, 
“ Deptford,” I was greatly delighted with the ap- 
pearance of order, bustle, and industry it presented. 
Here were store-houses, dwelling-houses, and va- 
rious offices for the mechanics ; and every depart- 
ment seemed as well filled as it could have been 
in a civilized country. ‘To me the most interest- 
ing circumstance was to notice the great delight 
of the natives, and the pleasure they seemed to. 
take in observing the progress of the various 
works. All were officious to “ lend a hand,” and 
each seemed eager to be employed. This feeling 
corresponds with my idea of the best method of 
civilizing asavage. Nothing can more completely 
show the importance of the useful arts than a 
dockyard. In it are practised nearly all the me- 
chanical trades; and these presents to the busy 
enquiring mind of a New Zealander a practical 
encyclopedia of knowledge. When he sees the 
combined exertions of the smith and carpenter 
create so huge a fabric asa ship, his mind is 
filled with wonder and delight; and when he 
witnesses the moulding of iron at the anvil, it ex- 
cites his astonishment and emulation.’ 

‘ The people of the dockyard informed me, that 
although it was constantly crowded with natives, 
scarcely anything had ever been stolen, and all 
the chiefs in the neighbourhood took so great an 
interest in the work, that any annoyance offered 
to those employed would immediately be revenged 
as a personal affront.’—p. 24, 

At this spot, the Deptford of New Zealand, 
the brig remained to unload her cargo, while 
Mr. Earle and his friends determined to see 
something more of the interior. The Bay of 
Islands lies pretty nearly opposite to the mouth 
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of the E. O. Ke Anga on the eastern side of] picture to himself this savage group hap 
the river, and thither the voyagers determined | every thing they saw, each one armed with a 


to proceed across the country. They first 


ket, loaded with ball, a cartouch-box buckle 


reached’ the head of the river in a canoe, and|round his waist, and a stone patoo-patoo, » 


then started on foot. Some miles further up 
the river they came to another English settle- 
ment. This consisted of a party of men who 
had come out in the Rosanna, a vessel employed 
by the New Zealand Company, and when 
all idea of settling was abandoned by the offi- 


hatchet, in his hand, while human bones were 
hung round each neck by way of ornament; jg 
the scene and situation be taken into considen, 
tion, and he will acknowledge it was calculate 
to make the young traveller wish himself safe y 
home: but, when I suspected, I wronged them; 
for, after admiring every thing we br 


cers sent out for that purpose, these men chose hb un, (meso expecially cur hulle a 
rather to remain by themselves than return|“)')) US (i aa prtesy 
. . which were very beautiful ones,) they begged , 

home, and they were found busily employed | ,. 2 
Sledtedtiaien eenilen diute cal aaiies little tobacco, then retired to a distance from th 

a @ "t Sy deeper - anks, and maXkin2! hut which had been prepared for our reception 
CS aE Ce SRey Masa. and left us to take our supper uninterrupted; 

‘ As the river became narrower, the habitations after which they placed all our baggage in the but 
of the natives were more numerous. The chief|that we might be assured of its safety.’ 


of this district (whose name is Pationi) has a 


‘It proved a rainy, miserable night; and we 


splendid village very near the carpenter’s estab-| were a large party, crowded into a small smoky 


lishment we have just described. He had taken 


hut, with a fire lighted in the middle; as, afig 


these industrious men under his especial protection, | our supper, the natives, in order to have as mug 
and seemed very proud of having a settlement of | of our company as possible, crowded in till it was 
that kind in his territories, as it gave him power literally crammed. However annoying this might 
and consequence among all the neighbouring} be, still I was recompensed by the novelty and 
chiefs, and from the trade he carried on by means} picturesque appearance of the scene. Salvator 


of their exertions.’ 


Rosa could not have conceived a finer study of the 


*Pationi had likewise induced the Wesleyan|horrible. A dozen men, of the largest and mog 
missionaries to settle upon his land, about a mile} athletic forms, their cakahoos (or mat~dresses) 
below; so that the head of this river assumed] laid aside, and their huge limbs exposed to the 
quite the appearance of a civilized colony.’—p. 28.| red glare of the fire ; their faces rendered hideous 


Mr. Earle was accompanied by a chief who 


by being tatooed all over, showing by the fire 
light quite a bright blue; their eyes, which a 


offered his services and those of two slaves to kable for their fi (pressi ll fi 
carry the baggage, and as he was joined by |'C@@tXable tor Beir hence expression, a ted 
oe ? _" See “eget. upon us, but with a look of good temper, com 
several others from the English station, the] * nad ee : 

ste Recame Gumasees mingled with intense curiosity. All my fears had 
pay sae ; by this time subsided, and being master of myself 


‘We travelled through a wood so thick that] | 


had leisure to study and enjoy the scene; we 


the light of heaven could not penetrate the trees! smoked a social pipe with them (for they are al 
that composed it. They were so large, and so immoderately fond of tobacco), and then | 
close together, that in many places we had some] stretched myself down to sleep amidst all thei 
difficulty to squeeze ourselves through them. To} chattering and smoke.’ 


add to our perplexities, innumerable streams in- 


* But all my attempts at slumber were fruitless 


tersected this forest which always brought us/[ underwent a simultaneous attack of vermin a 
Europeans to a complete stand-still. ‘The only | qj} descriptions ; fleas, musquetoes, and sand-flies, 
bridges which the natives ever think of making| which, besides their depredations on my person, 
are formed by cutting down a tree, and letting it] made such a buzzing noise, that even the chatter 
fall across ; and over these our bare-legged atten-| ing of the natives could not drown it, or the smoke 
dants, loaded as they were, scrambled with all the] from the fire or pipes drive them away.’—p. 33, 


agility of cats or monkeys ; but it was not so with 


The next day from an eminence the travel 


us : for several times they seated one of us on the leon beheld the Bay of Islands, and at sunset 
3 : : ‘h ® e > Ds IS, 1 ! 
top of their load, and carried him over. The they arrived at the head of Kiddy-Kiddy river, 


chief, who accompanied us, made it his particular 


which empties itself into the bay. Here there 


business to see me safe through every difficulty, fs ty akeioneens camel t whicl coal 
and many times he carried me himself over such ssionary establishment which presen 
an extraordinary contrast to the wild country 


places as I dared scarcely venture to look down 


in its neighbourhood by its appearance of com 


—p. 29. . cont: 
upon. —p fort and cultivation. 


The first night of their pedestrian tour was 


‘Occasionally we met groups of naked men, 


spent at a eee eens ge chief Pati- trotting along under immense loads, and scream 
oni and occupied y _ i h es _pcenaed 10) ing their barbourous songs of recognition ; sowie 
which it was passed appears tohave been more|times we beheld an uncouthly carved figure, 
agreeable to Mr. Earle’s feelings as an artist) jaybed over with red ochre, and fixed in ts 
than a man. ground, to give notice that one side of the road 

‘ Here we saw the son of Pationi, accompanied} was tabooed. An extraordinary contrast- was 
by thirty or forty young savages, sitting or lying| now presented to our view, for we came suddenly 
all around us. All were exceedingly handsome,|in front of a complete little English villags 
notwithstanding the wildness of their appearance} Wreaths of white smoke were rising from the 
and the ferocity of their looks. Let the reader| chimneys of neat weather-boarded houses. The 
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windows reflected the brilliant glow from 

the rays of the setting sun, while herds of fat 

cattle were winding down the hills, lowing as 

leisurely bent their steps towards the farm- 

It is impossible for me to describe what I 

jet on contemplating a scene so similar to those 
Thad left behind me.’—p. 38. 

In the morning, two vessels were found to 
ie in the harbour; the one a London whaler, 
ani the other an East India Company’s ship, 
which had just returned from cruizing in search 
ofthe wreck of La Perouse’s vessel. 


‘The Bay of Islands is surrounded by lofty 
and picturesque hills, and is secured from all 
winds. It is full of lovely coves, and a safe an- 
chorage is to be found nearly all over it ; added to 
this, a number of navigable rivers are for ever 
emptying themselves into the Bay, which is 

with innumerable romantic islands all 
covered with perpetual verdure.’—p. 41. 


Here Mr. Earle found that a friend, the 
in of an English whaler, had taken up his 
residence, and here he determined himself to 
stay until the Macquaire had completed an ex- 
tensive voyage on which she was originally 
bound, and returned to the Island. He conse- 
quently went back by the same route he had 
come, in order to make his arrangements for a 
ent removal. When the chiefs on that 

side understood his intention, he had great 
difficulty in prevailing upon them to let him 
leave them. They were all eager for his pre- 
sence, and would have been proud to retain a 
white man under their protection. ‘ Is not our 


country as good as theirs?’ they exclaimed : 
‘are you not as safe amongst us? are we not as 
willing and as capable of protecting you as 
Shulitea’” Their importunities were only to 
be overcome by pleading the residence of a 
white friend at the Bay of Islands, who was 


building a house for him. Thisargument was 
understood and yielded to, but with reluctance. 
The second time Mr. Earle crossed the 
island, in order to take up his abode with his 
friend, he returned on foot accompanied only 
bya boy to carry his baggage, and expresses 
Ifas proceeding with a full sense of se- 
curity. The appearance of the country indi- 
cates strongly that agriculture is making rapid 
Progress. 


‘At mid-day we arrived at what, in New Zea- 
land, is considered a town of great size and im- 
portance, called T'y-a-my. It is situated on the 
sides of a beautiful hill, the top surmounted by a 
par, in the midst of a lonely and extensive plain, 
covered with plantations of Indian corn, cumera, 
tnd potatoes. ‘This is the principal inland settle- 
ment, and, in point of quiet, beauty, and fertility, 
it equalled any place I had ever seen in the vari- 
ous countries I have visited. Its situation brought 

bly to my remembrance the scenery around 
Canterbury.’ 
_ ‘We found the village totally deserted, all the 
inhabitants being employed in their various plan- 
lations; they shouted to us as we passed, thus 
bidding us welcome, but did not leave their occu- 
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pations to receive us. To view the cultivated 
parts of this country from an eminence, a person 
might easily imagine himself in a civilized land ; 
for miles around the village of Ty-a-my nothing 
but beautiful green fields present themselves to 
the eye. The exact rows in which they plant 
their Indian corn would do credit to a first-rate 
English farmer, and the way in which they pre- 
pare the soil is admirable. The greatest deficiency 
which I observed in the country around me was 
the total absence of fences; and this defect occa- 
sions the natives a great deal of trouble, which 
might very easily be avoided. Hogs are the prin- 
cipal part of their wealth, with which, at all 
times, they can traffic with vessels touching at 
their ports. These animals, consequently, are of 
the utmost importance to them; but during the 
growth of their crops, the constant watching the 
hogs require to keep them out of the plantations, 
consumes more time than would effectually fence 
in their whole country ; but I have no doubt, as 
they already begin to follow our advice and adopt 
our plans, they will soon see the utility of fencing 
in their land. I have, at various times, held many 
conversations with different chiefs on this sub- 
ject, all of whom have acknowledged the pro- 
priety of so doing.’—p. 84. 

The natives are in the habit of fencing round 
their houses and gardens with very neat pa- 
lings, so that if they have not already protect- 
ed their fields, it is from no want of skill. They 
quickly acquire the carpenter’s art, and that 
of the sculptor in wood seems indigenous among 
them. Their carvings on canoes, on ‘ tabooed” 
buildings, and in images, are in the highest de- 
gree curious and elaborate. Shungie the great 
warrior, who visited England, and to whom 
George IV. presented a coat of mail and a 
double-barrelled gun, succeeded in stocking 
one of his musquets in a very elegant manner. 
There must, however, be various shrubs in this 
fertile country, which would serve for natural 
hedges, and an example or two on the part of 
the missionaries would be quickly followed. 
The readiness with which the natives adopt 
both disagreeable and laborious occupations un- 
der the motives of gain, that is to say, take to 
pursuits of honest industry, is highly encou- 
raging to those who hope for the conversion of 
these turbulent savages into peaceful citizens. 


‘While we lay here, the ship “ Harmony,” of 
London, Captain Middleton, arrived from Syd- 
ney for a cargo of spars. So large a vesse? en- 
tering the port put the whole district into commo- 
tion; and when the chiefs understood the nature 
of her wants, and had seen the fine double-bar- 
relled guns and store of powder to be given as 
payment for the wished-for freight, they hastened 
to the woods, and the axe was soon laid to the 
roots of the trees. I saw them pursuing their la~ 
borious employ with alacrity. In a few days, a 
sufficient number of fine logs came floating down 
the river to load the ship, and they were all clear- 
ed in a workmanlike manner, ready to stow away. 
The chief things to induce these people to work 
are fire-arms and powder: these are two stimu- 
lants to their industry which never fail.’—p. 77. 
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‘ If” observes Mr. Earle, in another part of his 
work, ‘our government should determine to 
colonize any part of New Zealand, they would 
find the natives hardy and willing assistants, 
and very different from the natives of New 
Holland.’ The idea of a settlement on the 
coasts has already been the subject of discus- 
sion, and it has been understood, on the autho- 
rity, we believe, chiefly of the missionaries, 
that the natives would be jealous of, and hos- 
tile to, any such attempt. Mr. Earle’s testi- 
mony, however, goes in direct contradiction of 
this opinion. The truth seems to be, that the 
chiefs of the neighbourhood would consider 
such an establishment as a great distinction, 
and would readily cede both land and labour, 
to forward such a project. Be this as it may, 
the time is arrived for the appointment of a 
commercial agent of the governmant at the 
port of the Bay of Islands: the advantages de- 
rivable by our vessels who find it convenient 
to put in there would be enormous, and by act- 
ing as a controller and censurer of the some- 
what lawless crews of the whalers and other 
vessels touching there, he might obviate many 
misunderstandings which now arise, and ap- 
pease quarrels which might even still be at- 
tended with serious results.* On this impor- 
tant subject, we will once more quote the re- 
port of Mr. Earle. 


‘Two South Sea whalers were at this time ly- 
ing in the bay: the “Anne,” from London, a 
full ship; and the “ Lynx,” from Sydney. Since 
I have been living here, five vessels of this de- 
scription have visited us; and many others would 
have touched here but for the want of proper re- 
gulations, and a dread of the dispositions of the 
natives. There being here no representative of 
the British Government, the crews of whalers are 
often involved in disputes with the natives. This 
want of Government support has also frightened 
other vessels away; their commanders preferring 
going on to Port Jackson, where they half ruin 
themselves by the unavoidable expenses they in- 
cur. Even when their vessels have anchored 
here, the thoughtlessness and eccentricity of this 
class of men, when they are under no restraint 
or control, has sometimes not only led to dis- 
putes with the natives, but with each other, which 
eventually have proved equally detrimental. In 
short, New Zealand is a place of such vast im- 
portance to so many lucrative branches of British 
trade, that it must be well worthy the speedy at- 
tention of our Government at home.’ 

‘ We spoke frequently to our friend George, as 
well as to several other of their powerful chiefs, 
respecting the erection of a small fort with a Bri- 
tish garrison, and of permanently hoisting the 
English flag. They always expressed the utmost 
delight at the idea; and, from all I have seen of 
them, I feel convinced it would prove a most po- 
litic measure. George (who had visited Port 
Jackson) said, “This country is finer than Port 
Jackson; yet the English go and settle there. 
Our people are much better than the black na- 





* Since this was written, a resident has been sent to the 
Bay of Islands. 


tives of New South Wales; and yet you E 
live amongst them in preference to us,” 
‘The ship “Anne,” Captain Gray, was gy 
three years, and during that period she never @ 
tered a civilized port. She had touched twiceg. 
this bay, and had cruized four months on 4 
coast of Japan, off Timor, through the Sandwig 
and Friendly Islands, and passed several tim 
over the Pacific Ocean, in order to obtain a 
of sperm oil, which she at length accomplished: 
and was at this time here to refit for her voyag 


.|home to England round Cape Horn, naving pick 


ed up most of her cargo off this port.’ 

‘For twelve years past, notwithstanding 
disadvantages, this has been the favourite resgq 
for ships in the above-mentioned trade. Her 
surrounded with savages and cannibals, ther 
heave down their vessels, land the cargoes ani 
stores, and carry on work, both on board and 
shore, in tolerable security. The safety of th 
harbour, the facility of wooding and watering 
the supplies of pigs and potatoes, tempt them» 
run the risk of placing themselves in the powe 
of capricious and barbarous people.’—p. 199, 

Mr. Earle’s testimony on the subject of cap. 
nibalism, is scattered over many parts of bis 
volume. It may, however, be due to the doubly 
that have been entertained on the subject, 
quote at least one of the incidents which @ 
tablish the fact. It is a gloomy and horrible 
narrative. 

‘One morning, about eleven o’clock, after I had 
just returned from a long walk, Captain Duke in 
formed me he had heard, from very good autho 
rity, (though the natives wished it to be kepta 
profound secret,) that in the adjoining villages 
female slave, named Matowe, had been put 
death, and that the people were at that very tim 
preparing her flesh for cooking. At the sam 
time he reminded me of a circumstance which 
had taken place the evening before. toi bal 
been paying us a visit, and, when going away, he 
recognized a girl whom he said was a slave that 
had run away from him; he immediately seized 
hold her, and gave her in charge to some of bis 
people. The girl had been employed in camp 
ing wood for us; Atoi’s laying claim to herb 
caused us no alarm for her life, and we had thou 
no more on the subject; but now, to my 7 
and horror, I heard this poor girl was the vi 
they were preparing for the oven! Captain Dult 
and myself were resolved to witness this dreadfal 
scene. We therefore kept our informatian ass 
cret as possible, well knowing, that if we had 
manifested our wishes, they would have denied 
the whole affair. We set out, taking a circuitous 
route towards the village; and, being well a 
quainted with the road, we came upon them sub 
denly, and found them in the midst of their abe 
minable ceremonies.’ 

‘On a spot of rising ground, just outside the 
village, we saw a man preparing a native ove} 
which is done in the following simple manner~ 
A hole is made in the ground, and hot stones af 
put within it, and then all is covered up clos 
As we approached, we saw evident signs of the 
murder which had been perpetrated; bloody mals 





were strewed around, and a boy was standing by 
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acttially laughing: he put his finger to his 
ory and os polsted towards a bush. I ap- 
the bush, and there discovered a human 
sary My feelings of horror may be imagined 
as I recognized the features of the unfortunate 
#1 I had seen forced from our village the pre- 
ing evening!” 
we ran towards the fire, and there stood a 
man occupied in a way few would wish to see. 
He was preparing the four quarters of a human 
body for a feast; the large bones, having been 
taken out, were thrown aside, and the flesh being 
com , he was in the act of forcing it into 
the oven. While we stood transfixed by this ter- 
rible sight, a large dog, which lay before the fire, 
rose up, seized the bloody head, and walked off 
with it into tho bushes; no doubt to hide it there 
for another meal! The man completed his task 
with the most perfect composure, telling us, at 
the same time, that the repast would not be ready 
for some hours!’ 

‘Here stood Captain Duke and myself, both 
witnesses of a scene which many travellers have 
related, and their relations have invariably been 
treated with contempt; indeed, the veracity of 
those who had the temerity to relate such incredi- 
ble events has been everywhere cuestioned. In 
this instance, it was no warrior’s flesh to be eaten; 
there was no enemy’s blood to drink, in order to 
infuriate them. They had no revenge to gratify ; 
no plea could they make of their passions hav- 
ing been roused by battle, nor the excuse that 
they eat their enemies to perfect their triumph. 
This was an action of unjustifiable cannibalism. 
Atoi, the chief, who had given orders for this 
cruel feast, had only the night before sold us four 
pigs for a few pounds of powder; so he had not 
even the excuse of want of food. Afier Captain 
Duke and myself had consulted with each other, 
we walked into the village, determining to charge 
Atoi with his brutality.’ 

‘Atoi received us in his usual manner; and 
his handsome open countenance could not be 
imagined to belong to so savage a monster as he 
had proved himself to be. I shuddered at be- 
holding the unusual quantity of potatoes his slaves 
Were preparing to eat with this infernal banquet. 
We talked coolly with him on the subject; for 
t% we could not prevent what had taken place, 
We were resolved to learn, (if possible) the whole 

iculars. toi at first tried to make us believe 

knew nothing about it, and that it was only a 
meal for his slaves; but we had ascertained it was 
for himself and his favourite companions. After 
various endeavours to conceal the fact, Atoi frankly 
owned that he was only waiting till the cooking 
Was completed to partake of it. He added, that, 
knowing the horror we Europeans held these 

in, the natives were always most anxious 
to conceal them from us, and he was very angry 
that it had come: to our knowledge; but, as he 
had acknowledged the fact, he had no objection 
to'talk about it. He told us that human flesh re- 
quired a greater number of hours to cook than 
any other; that if not done enough, it was very 
tough, but when suffici ly cooked it was as 
tender as paper. He held in his hand a piece of 
paper, which he tore in illustration of his re- 
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mark, He'said the flesh then preparing would 
not be ready till next morning; but one of his 
sisters whispered in my ear that her brother was 
deceiving us, as they intended feasting at sun- 
set. 

‘We enquired why and how he had murdered 
the poor girl. He replied, that running away 
from him to her own relations was her only 
crime. He then took us outside his village, and 
showed us the post to which she had been tied, 
and laughed to think how he had cheated her: 
—“For,” said he, “I told her I only intended to 
give her a flogging; but I fired, and shot her 
through the heart!” My blood ran cold at this 
relation, and I looked with feelings of horror at 
the savage while he related it. Shall I be cre- 
dited when I again affirm, that he was not only 
a handsome young man, but mild and genteel in 
his demeanour? He was a man we had admitted 
to our table, and was a general favourite with us 
all; and the poor victim to his bloody cruelty was 
a pretty girl of about sixteen years of age!’ 


‘While listening to this frightful detail, we felt 
sick almost to fainting. We left Atoi, and again 
strolled towards the spot where this disgusting 
mess was cooking. Not a native was now near 
it: a hot feted steam kept occasionally bursting 
from the smothered mass; and the same dog we 
had seen with the head, now crept from beneath 
the bushes, and sneaked towards the village: to 
add to the gloominess of the whole, a large hawk 
rose heavily from the very spot where the poor 
victim had been cut to pieces. My friend and I 
sat gazing on this melancholy place; it was a 
lowering gusty day, and the moaning of the wind 
through the bushes, as it swept round the hill on 
which we were, seemed in unison with our feel- 
ings.’ 

‘After some time spent in contemplating the 
miserable scene before us, during which we gave 
full vent to the most passionate exclamations of 
disgust, we determined to spoil this intended feast: 
this resolution formed, we rose to execute it. I[ 
ran off to our beach, leaving Duke on guard, and, 
collecting all the white men I could, I informed 
them of what had happened, and asked them if 
they would assist in destroying the oven, and 
burying the remains of the girl: they consented, 
and each having provided himself with a shovel 
or a pickaxe, we repaired in a body to the spot. 
Atoi and his friends had by some means been in- 
formed of our intention, and they came out to 
prevent it. He used various threats to deter us, 
and seemed highly indignant; but as none of his 
followers appeared willing to come to blows, 
and seemed ashamed that such a transaction 
should have been discovered by us, we were per- 
mitted by them to do as we chose. We accord- 
ingly dug a tolerably deep grave; then we reso- 
lutely attacked the oven. On removing the earth 
and leaves, the shocking spectacle was presented 
to our view,—the four quarters af a human body 
half roasted. During our work, clouds of steam 
enveloped us, and the disgust created by our task 
yas almost overpowering. We collected all the 
parts we could recognize; the heart was placed 
separately, we supposed, as a savoury morsel for 
the chief himself. We placed the whole in the 
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grave, which we filled up as well as we could, 
and then broke and scattered the oven.’ 

‘ By this time the natives from both villages 
had assembled; and a scene similar to this was 
never before witnessed in New Zealand. Six un- 
armed men, quite unprotected, (for there was not 
a single vessel in the harbour, nor had there been 
for a month,) had attacked and destroyed all the 
preparations of the natives for what they consider 
a national feast; and this was done in the pre- 
sence of a great body of armed chiefs, who had 
assembled to partake of it. After having finished 
this exploit, and our passion and disgust had 
somewhat subsided, I could not help feeling that 
we had acted very imprudently in thus tempting 
the fury of these savages, and interfering in an 
affair that certainly was no concern of ours; but 
as no harm accrued to any of our party, it plainly 
shows the influence “the white men” have al- 
ready obtained over them: had the offence we 
committed been done by any hostile tribe, hun- 
dreds of lives would have been sacrificed.’ 

‘The next day our old friend, King George, 
paid us a long visit, and we talked over the affair 
very calmly. He highly disapproved of our con- 
duct, “In the first place,” said he, “you did a 
foolish thing, which might have cost you your 
lives; and yet did not accomplish your purpose 
after all, as you merely succeeded in burying the 
flesh near the spot on which you found it. After 
you went away, it was again taken up, and every 
bit was eaten ;” a fact I afterwards ascertained, 
by examining the grave, and finding it empty. 
King George further said, “It was an old cus- 
tom, which their fathers practised before them; 
and you had no right to interfere with their cere- 
monies. I myself,” added he, “have left off eat- 
ing human flesh, out of compliment to you white 
men; but you have no reason to expect the same 
compliance from all the other chiefs. What 
punishment have you in England for thieves and 
runaways?” We answered, “ After trial, flog- 
ging or hanging.”—*“ Then,” he replied, “the 
only difference in our laws is, you flog and hang, 
but we shoot and eat.” 

‘ After thus reproving us, he became very com- 
municative on the subject of cannibalism. He 
said, he recollected the time prior to pigs and po- 
tatoes being introduced into the island (an epoch 
of great importance to the New Zealanders) ; and 
stated, that he was born and reared in an inland 
district; and the only food they then had, con- 
sisted of fern roots and kumera; fish they never 
saw; and the only flesh he then partook of was 
human. But I will no longer dwell on this hu- 
miliating subject. Most white men who have 
visited the island, have been sceptical on this 
point; I myself was, before I had “ocular proof.” 
Consequently, I availed myself of the first oppor- 
tunity to convince myself of the fact. I have re- 
flected upon the subject, and am thoroughly satis- 
fied that nothing will cure the natives of this 
dreadful propensity but the introduction of many 
varieties of animals, both wild and tame, and all 
would be sure to thrive in so mild and fine a cli- 
mate.’—p. 112. 


After the expiration of some six or seven 
months, the Macquarie again made her appear- 
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ance. The time had passed, with o 
sional exceptions, such as native! ied a 
threatenings of war between hostile fri 
pleasantly and profitably to the author, % 
had gratified his curiosity by visiting the neigh 
bourhood, by studying the customs and 

ters of the people, and had greatly enrich 
his sketch-book by drawings of native d 
native assemblies, native debates, Portraits ani 
landscapes. He was about crossing the islagj 
once more to meet the brig, which had left tp 
Bay of Islands, and had gone round to the(, 
E. Ke Anga river for a cargo, when an eygit 
happened that threw the whole of this partg 
the island into a state of horrible confusig, 
This was the death of Shulitea, who was killa 
in an attempt to mediate between some hostik 
chiefs, who were going to war on account ¢ 
the murder of another chief, the head of, 
tribe, and the nephew of this Shulitea. It wy 
on this occasion, that, after very considenbk 
agitation, a sort of Amphictyonic council wy 
held, and it was decided there should be» 
blood shed. In the midst of this confusion 
however, Mr. Earle contrived to get himself 
and his baggage across the island withoutas. 
cident; and finally re-embarked on board the 
Macquarie, and returned to Sidney, leaving, 
as he avers, these people with deep feelings 
regret. 


‘On the 2Ist, a fair wind and smooth seaf 
voured our departure. Early in the morning, the 
natives who were on board, assured us every 
thing would facilitate our passage over the by 
with safety; and they prepared to leave i 
When the moment of separation came, it 
a great deal of emotion on both sides. I mos 
confess I felt much affected when I came to mb 
noses, shake hands, and say “Farewell” to thet 
kind-hearted people. I saw them go over the 
ship’s side, and reflected that I should never be 
hold them more. There is always something te 
pugnant to our feelings in the idea of separating 
from any being for ever; and as, in this instance, 
I felt assured that this was our last time of 1 
ing, it cast a gloom over the pleasure the fair 
and smooth sea would otherwise have 
me. As we fell down towards the river’s 
and, indeed, as long as their canoes were 
seen, they kept waving their hands towards us 

‘Thus terminated my visit to the islands d 
New Zealand. I had arrived with feelings of fea 
and disgust; and was merely induced to take » 
a temporary residence amongst the natives, it 
hopes of finding something new for my pencil ia 
their peculiar and picturesque style of life, Le 
them with opinions, in many respects, very f& 
vourable towards them. It is true, they are cul 
ning and over-reaching in trade, and filthy it 
their persons. In regard to the former, we Bum 
peans, I fear set them a bad example; ofthe 
ter, they will gradually amend. Our short 
to Koro-ra-ditke teeny improved them in 
particular, All took great pains to come as ¢ 
as possible, when attended our “ eve 
tea-parties.” In my opinion, their sprightly, 
and independent deportment, together with t 
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Kindnealand attention to strangers, compensate 
efects.’ 
Foe lcking round upon their country, an 


‘shman cannot fail to feel gratified, when he 
geholds the good already resulting to these poor 
from their intercourse with his country- 
men; and they themselves are fully sensible of, 
and truly grateful for, every mark of kindness 
manifested towards them. They have stores full 
of the finest Indian corn, which they consider a 
luxury, a food which requires little trouble 
jn preparing, keeps well, and is very nutritious. 
Ibis but a few years since this useful grain was 
introduced amongst them ; and I sincerely hope 
this introduction may be followed up, not only 
by our sending out to them seeds of vegetables 
and fruits, but by our forwarding to them every 
variety of quadruped which can be used for food. 
Abundance of the finest water-melons are daily 
brought alongside vessels entering their ports : 
these, in point of flavour, are superior to any I 
ever met with. I have no doubt every variety of 
European produce essential to the support of life, 
would thrive equally well; and as food became 
abundant, and luxuries were introduced, their 
disgusting feasts on human flesh would soon be 
discontinued altogether.’—p. 270, 

Mr, Earle’s journal of his residence in Tris- 
tan d’Acunha, where he was left behind by ac- 
cident, which occupies the remainder of the 
yolume, also forms a very curious narrative, 
the interest of which, however, is of a very 
different description. The charm of New 
Zealand is in the character of its numerous 
natives; of Tristan d’Acunha in its utter de- 
sertion and loneliness. ‘ Placed far amid the 
melancholy main,’ tenanted only by a few in- 
valids, goats, and sea-birds, it presents one of 
the completest inhabited solitudes on the face 
of the globe. The pursuits and character of 
Governor Glass, an old private of artillery- 
drivers, and his comrades in this lone island, 
and Mr. Earle’s own feelings of anxiety and 
hope constantly excited, and as often disap- 

inted, by the passage of vessels out of reach 

inattentive to, his signals, form altogether 
romantic chapter of the author’s ad- 
rous life. 


—j>—— 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 


JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH 
LORD BYRON. 


By the Countess of Blessington. No. IV. 


“I orren think,” said Byron, “that I inherit 
my violence and bad temper from my poor mo- 
ther—not that my father, from all I could ever 
learn, had a much better; so that it is no won- 
der I haye such a very bad one. As long as I 

ember anything, I recollect being sub- 

violent paroxysms of rie, so dispropor- 

to the cause as to surprise me when they 

Were over, and this stillygantinues. I cannot 

coolly view anything cites my feelings ; 

and once the lurking devil in me is yl 

all command of myself. I do not recover 
Museum.—Vol. XXIL 
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a good fit of rage for days after: mind, I do 
not mean that the ill-humour continues, as, on 
the contrary, that quickly subsides, exhausted 
by its own violence; but it shakes me terribly, 
and leaves me low and nervous after. Depend 
on it, people’s tempers must be corrected while 
they are children; for not all the good resolu- 
tions in the world can enable a man to conquer 
habits of ill-humour or rage, however he may 
regret having given way to them. My poor 
mother was generally in a rage every day, and 
used to render me sometimes almost frantic ; 
particularly when, in her passion, she reproach- 
ed me with my personal deformity, I have left 
her presence to rush into solitude, where, un- 
seen, I could vent the rage and mortification [ 
endured, and curse the deformity that I now 
began to consider as a signal mark of the in- 
justice of Providence. Those were bitter mo- 
ments: even now, the impression of them is 
vivid in my mind; and they cankered a heart 
that I believe was naturally affectionate, and 
destroyed a temper always disposed to be vio- 
lent. It was my feelings at this period that 
suggested the idea of ‘ The Deformed Trans- 
formed.’ I often look back on the days of my 
childhood, and am astonished at the recollec- 
tion of the intensity of my feelings at that pe- 
riod ;—first impressions are indelible. My poor 
mother, and after her my schoolfellows, by their 
taunts, led me to consider my lameness as the 
greatest misfortune, and I have never been 
able to conquer this feeling. It requires great 
natural goodness of disposition, as well as re- 
flection, to conquer the corroding bitterness 
that deformity engenders in the mind, and 
which, while preying on itself, sours one to- 
wards all the world. I have read, that where 
personal deformity exists, it may be always 
traced in the face, however handsome the face 
may be. I am sure that what is meant by this 
is, that the consciousness of it gives to the 
countenance an habitual expression of discon- 
tent, which I believe is the case; for it would 
be too bad (added Byron with bitterness) that, 
because one had a defective foot, one could not 
have a perfect face.” 


He indulges a morbid feeling on this subject 
that is extraordinary, and that leads me to think 
it has had a powerful effect in forming his cha- 
racter. As Byron had said that his own posi- 
tion had led to his writing “The Deformed 
Transformed,” I ventured to remind him that, 
in the advertisement to that drama, he had 
stated it to have been founded on the novel of 
“The Three Brothers.” He said that both 
statements were correct, and then changed the 
subject, without giving me an opportunity of 
questioning him on the unacknowledged, but 
visible resemblances between other of his 
works and that extraordinary production. It 
is possible that he is unconscious of the pla- 
giary of ideas he has committed ; for his read- 
ing is so desultory, that he seizes thoughts 
which, in passing through the glowing alem- 
bic of his mind, become so embellished as to 
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lose all identity with the original crude em- 
bryos he had adopted. This was proved to me 
in another instance, when a book that he was 
constantly in the habit of looking over fell into 
my hands, and I traced various passages that 
gave me the idea of having led to certain trains 
of thought in his works. He told me that he 
rarely ever read a page that did not give rise 
to chains of thought, the first idea serving as 
the original link on which the others were 
formed,— 


“Awake but one, and lo! what myriads rise.” 


I have observed, that, in conversation, some 
trifling remark has often led him into long dis- 
quisitions, evidently elicited by it; and so pro- 
lific is his imagination, that the slightest spark 
can warm it. 

Comte Pietro Gamba lent me the “ Age 
of Bronze,” swith a request that his having 
done so should be kept a profound secret, as 
Lord Byron, he said, would be angry if he 
knew it. This is another instance of the love 
of mystification that marks Byron, in trifles as 
well as in things of more importance. What 
can be the motive for concealing a published 
book, that is in the hands of all England? 

Byron talks often of Napoleon, of whom he 
is a great admirer, and says that what he most 
likes in his character was his want of sympa- 
thy, which proved his knowledge of human 
nature, as those only could possess sympathy 
who were in happy ignorance of it. I told 
him that this carried its own punishment with 
it, as Napoleon found the want of sympathy 
when he most required it, and that some por- 
tion of what he affected to despise, namely, 
enthusiasin and sympathy, would have saved 
him from the degradations he twice underwent 
when deserted by those on whom he counted. 
Not all Byron’s expressed contempt for man- 
kind can induce me to believe that he has the 
feeling ; this is one of the many little artifices 
which he condescends to make use of to excite 
surprise in his hearers, and can only impose on 
the credulous. He is vexed when he discovers 
that any of his little ruses have not succeeded, 
aud is like a spoiled child who finds out he can- 
not have everything his own way. Were he 
but sensible of his own powers, how infinitely 
superior would he be, for he would see the 
uselessness, as well as unworthiness, of being 
artificial, and of acting to support the charac- 
ter he wishes to play, a misanthrope, which 
nature never intended him for, and which he 
is not and never will be. I see a thousand in- 
stances of good feeling in Byron, but rarely a 
single proof of stability; his abuse of friends, 
which is contiuual, has always appeared to me 


more inconsistent than ill-natured, and as if 


indulged in more to prove that he was superior 
to the partiality friendship engenders, than 
that they were unworthy of exciting the sen- 
timent. He has the rage of displaying his 
knowledge of human nature, and thinks this 
knowledge more proved by pointing out the 
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blemishes than the perfections of 
he anatomizes. Were he to confide@h thee 
fect his own natural character would pr 
how much more would he be loved anj y 
spected, whereas, at present, those who 

admire the genius will be the most disappoiga) 
in the man. The love of mystification gg 
strong in Byron, that he is continually lety 
drop mysterious hints of events in his 
life; as if to excite curiosity, he assumes @ 
those occasions, a look and air suited to ¢ 
insinuation conveyed: if it has excited thea 
riosity of his hearers, he is satisfied, looks aij 
more mysterious, and changes the subject; bg 
if it fails to rouse curiosity, he becomes ¢, 


» oe 
dently discomposed and sulky, steal - 
glances at the person he has been code Pegpal 
ing to mystify, to observe the effect he hy hes 
produced. Onsuch occasions I have lookedg fe * lost 
him a little maliciously, and laughed, withog dg 


asking a single question ; and I have often 
ceeded in making him laugh too at those 1 
tifications, manquée, as I called them. 
often talks of the authorsof the “ Rejectediai 


dresses,” and always in terms of un¢ z 
praise. He says that the imitations, unlikem oe 
other imitations, are full of genius, ' 

“Cui Bono” has some lines that he should ; s 


to have written. Parodies (he said) ai 
gave a bad impression of the original,” 
the “ Rejected Addresses” the reverse 
fact, and he quoted the second and third stall, 
in imitation of himself, as admirable, and 
what he could have wished to write ona 
lar subject. His memory is extraordinary 
he can repeat lines from every author { 
works have pleased him; and im reciting} 
passages that have called forth his censure 
ridicule, it is no less tenacious. He ob 
on the pleasure he felt at meeting people® 
whom he could go over old subjects of inte 
whether on persons or literature, and said 
nothing cemented friendship or companions 
so strongly as having read the same bool 
and known the same people. 

I observed that when, in our rides, we ¢ 
to any fine point of view, Byron paused@y 
looked at it, as if to impress himself with 


recollection of it. He rarely praised wh ; 
evidently pleased him, and he became tien los 
and abstracted for some time after, as if he wa of it sti 
noting the principal features of the scene@ ® 4, 4 
the tablet of his memory. He told me tht Air of p 
from his earliest youth, he had a passion f Boing 
solitude ; that the sea, whether in a storm @ te excit 
calm, was a source of deep interest to bin, his 
and filled his mind with thoughts, “An® & 4): 
quaintance of mine (said Byron, laugh ach ar 
who is a votary of the lake, or simple duce it 
and to whom I once expressed this d B 

the sea on me, said that I might in ” 
say that the ocedilf served me as a vast 
stand: what do you think of that asa poet! @ .., : 
image? It reminds of a man who, talking Bg 5. 
of the effect of Mont Blanc from a distett ® );.. 4, 





mountain, said that it reminded him of a gist 
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the fect in water, and the face 

r the operation of shaving. Such 

tions prove that from the sublime to the 
ridiculous there is only one step, and really 
makes one disgusted with the simple school.” 
Recurring to fine scenery, Byron remarked, 
«That as artists filled their sketch-books with 
dadies from Nature, to be made use of on after 
secasions, so he laid up a collection of images 
in his mind, as a store to draw on, when he 
yequired them, and he found the pictures much 
gore vivid in recollection, when he had not ex- 
hausted his admiration in expressions, but con- 
centrated his powers in fixing them in memo- 

” The end and aim of his life is to render 

himself celebrated : hitherto his pen has been 
the instrument to cut his road to renown, and 
ithas traced a brilliant path; this, he thinks, 
has lost some of its point, and he is about to 
change it for the sword, to carve a new road to 
fume. Military exploits occupy much of his 
cofiversation, and still more of his attention ; 
‘even on this subject there is never the 
lightest élan, and it appears extraordinary to 
Be a man about to engage in a chivalrous, 
according to the opinion of maay, a Uto- 
undertaking, for which his habits pecu- 
ily anfit him, without any indication of the 
étthusiasm that lead men to embark in such 
careers, Perhaps he thinks with Napoleon, 
that “Il n’y a rien qui refroidit, comme l’én- 
lasme des autres;” but he is wrong— 
@idness has in general a sympathetic effect, 
aad we are less disposed to share the feelings 
@ others, if we observe that those feelings are 
ietas warm as the occasion seems to require. 
There is something so exciting in the idea of 
the greatest poet of his day sacrificing his for- 
tane, his occupations, his enjoyments,—in short, 
dering up on the altar of Liberty all the im- 
thease advantages that station, fortune, and ge- 
adscan bestow, that it is impossible to reflecton 
it without admiration ; but when one hears this 
person calmly talk of the worthlessness 
people he proposes to make those sacri- 
for, the loans he means to advance, the 
ms he intends to wear, entering into 
details, and always with perfect sang 
rod, one's admiration evaporates, and the ac- 
ton loses all its charms, though the real merit 
of it still remains. Perhaps Byron wishes to 
thow that his going to Greece is more an af- 
fur of principle than feeling, and as such more 
entitled to respect, though perhaps less likely 
excite warmer feelings. However this may 
be, his whole manner and conversation on the 
subject are calculated to chill the admiration 
fich an enterprize ought to create, and to re- 
it to a more ordinary standard. 

Byiit is evidently in delicate health, brought 
Starvation, and a mind too powerful for 
ame in which it is lodged. He is obsti- 

tale in resisting the advice of medical men 
aad his friends, who @lhave represented to 
tim the dangerous effects likely to ensue from 

present system. Hie declares he has 


hae 
wate 
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no choice but that of sacrificing the body to 
the mind, as that when he eats as others do he 
gets ill, and loses al] power over his ititellec- 
tual faculties; that anima) food engenders the 
appetite of the animal fed upon, and he in- 
stances the manner in which boxers are fed as 
a proof, while, on the contrary, a regime of fish 
and vegetables served to support existence with- 
out pampering it. I affected to think that his 
excellence in, and fondness of, swimming, arose 
from his continually living on fish, and he ap- 
peared disposed to admit the possibility, unt, 
being no longer able to support my gravity, I 
laughed aloud, which, for the first minute, dis- 
composed him, though he ended by joinin 
heartily in the laugh, and said,—“ Well, Mi- 
ladi, after this hoax, never accuse me any more 
of mystifying ; you did take me.in until you 
laughed.” Nothing gratifies‘him 80 "much as 
being told that he grows thin. is fancy of 
his is pushed to an almost childish extent; and 
he frequently asks—* Don’t you think 1 get 
thinner?” or—“ Did you ever see any person 
so thin as I am, who was not ill?” He says he 
is sure no one could recollect him were he to 
go to Engiand at present, end seems to enjoy 
his thought very much. 

Byron effects a perfect indifierence to the 
opinion of the world, yet is mére intuenced by 
it than most people,—not in his conduct, but in 
his dread of, and wincing under its censures. 
He was extremely agitated by his neme being 
introduced in the P trial, as having assisted 
in making up the match, and showed a degree 
of irritation that proves he is as susceptible as 
ever to newspaper attacks, notwithstanding his 
boasts ofthe contrary. This susceptibility will 
always leave hin at the mercy of all who may 
choose to write against him, however insignifi- 
cant they may be. 

I noticed Byron one day more than usually 
irritable, though he endeavoured to suppress 
all symptoms of it. After various sarcasms on 
the cant and hypocrisy of the times, which 
was always the signal that he was suffering 
from some attack made on him, he burst forth 
in violent invectives against America, and said 
that she now rivalled her mother country in 
cant, as he had that morning read an article of 
abuse, copied from an American newspaper, 
alluding to a report that he was going to reside 
there. We had seen the article, and hoped 
that it might have escaped his notice, but un- 
fortunately he had perused it, and its effects on 
his temper were visible for several days after. 
He said that he was never sincere in his praises 
of the Americans, and that he only extolled 
their navy to pique Mr. Croker. There was 
something so childish in this avowal, that there 
was no keeping a serious face on hearing it; 
and Byron smiled himself, like a petulant 
spoiled child, who acknowledges having done 
something to epite a playfellow. 

Byron is a great admirer of the poetry of 
Barry Cornwall, which, he says, is full of ima- 
ginetion and beauty, possessing a refinement 
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and delicacy, that, whilst they add all the Ah! bow much colder 
charms of a woman’s mind, take off none of the ‘They might behold her 
force of a man’s. He expressed his hope that For whom they sigh. 
he wétild devote himself to tragedy, saying When linked together, 
that he was sure he would become one of the Through every weather, 
first writers of the day. We pluck Love's feather 

Talking of marriage, Byron said that there From out his wing. 
was no real happiness out of its pale. “If He'll sadly shiver, To" 
people like each other so well (said he) as not o And droop for ever, a 
to be able to live asunder, this is the only tie} Without the plumage that sped his spring, They 
that can ensure happiness—all others entail {or dace 
misery. I put religion and morals out of the} Shorn of the plumage which sped his spring} nus C 
question, though of course the misery will be ; ; ; her 1 
increased tenfold by the influence of both ; but, Like Chiefs of Faction, seatimen 
admitting persons to have neither (and many His life is action,— elet 
such are, by the good-natured world, supposed A ~~ yanareer 2 : and v3 
to exist), still liaisons, that are not cemented Pte . hie ; mts nearly fo 
by marriage, must produce unhappiness, when ne am we grow 


there is refinement of mind, and that honour- a oe he aor ote 


able fierté that accompanies it. The humili- Quits with dicdein hi 
ations and yvexations a woman, under such Still, still advancing ‘ der, whit 
circumstances is exposed to, cannot fail to have With banners glan cing 

a certain effect on her temper and spirits, His power enhancing , 

which robs her of the charms that won affection ; St meet aoa on 

it renders her susceptible and suspicious; her Repose but cloys him, 

self-esteem being diminished, she becomes Retreat destroys him ; 

doubly jealous of that of him for whom she lost Love brooks not a degraded throne ! 

it, and on whom she depends; and if he has 


feeling to conciliate her, he must submit to a Wait not, fond lover! 


slavery much more severe than that of marriage, Till years are over, 
without its respectability. Women become And then recover 

exigeante always in proportion to their con- 
sciousness of a decrease in the attentions they 
desire ; and this very exigeance accelerates the 
flight of the blind god, whose approaches, the 
Greek proverb says, are always made walking, 


As from a dream ; 
While each bewailing 
The other’s failing, 
With wrath and railing 

Ail hideous seem ; 
but whose retreat is flying. 1 once wrote some bap a 
lines expressive of my feelings on this subject, a - im —- 
and you shall have them.” He had no sooner nase aes GS Gates 

y All passion blight : 

repeated the first line than I recollected having of ence dialekdhal 
= verses in my possession, having been His reign is finished. — 
allowed to copy them by Mr. D. Kinnaird the "he 
day he received them from Lord Byron. The Cae ae ES Se, Ss IS SUN 
following are the verses :— So shall Affection 

Composed Dec. 1, 1819. Lge geo 
Cou tp Love for ever Bring back with joy ; 
Run like a river, You have not waited 
And Time's endeavour Till, tired and hated, 

Be tried in vain ; All passion sated, 
No other pleasure Began to cloy. 
With this could measure ; Your last embraces 
And as a treasure Leave no cold traces,— 

We'd hug the chain. The same fond faces 
But since our sighing As through the past ; 

Ends not in dying, And eyes, the mirrors 
And formed for flying, Of your sweet errors, 

Love plumes his wing ; Reflect but rapture ; not least, though last. 
Then, for this reason, 

Let's love a season ; 
let that season be only spring. 


True separations 
Ask more than patience ; * 
What desperations s 
When lovers parted From such have risen ! 
Feel broken-hearted, And yet remaining, 
And, all hopes thwarted, What is’t but chaining 
Expect to die; Hearts which, Once waning, 
A few years older, Beat ’gainst their prison ? 
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Wime can but cloy leve, 
And use destroy love ; 
The winged boy Love, 
Is but for boys ; 
You'll find it torture, 
Though sharper, shorter, 
To wean, and not wear out your joys. 


They are so unworthy the author, that they 
we merely given as proof that the greatest 

nius can sometimes write bad verse; as even 

omer nods. I remarked to Byron, that the 
gotiment of the poem differed with that which 
be had just given me of marriage : he laughed, 
and said, “Recollect, the lines were written 
pearly four years ago; and we grow wiser as 
we grow older: but mind, I still say, that I 
oily approve marriage when the persons are 
s much attached as not to be able to live asun- 
der, which ought always to be tried by a year’s 
absence, before the irrevocable knot was formed. 
The truest picture of the misery unhallowed 
liaisons produce (said Byron) is in the * Adolphe’ 
of Benjamin Constant. I told Madame de 
Stal that there was more morale in that book 
than in all she ever wrote; and that it ought 
always to be given to every young woman who 
had read ‘Corinne,’ as an antidote. Poor de 
Stel! she came down upon me like an ava- 
lanche, whenever I told her any of my amiable 
truth, sweeping every thing before her, with 
that eloquence that always overwhelmed but 
never convinced. She, however, good soul, 
believed she had convinced, whenever she 
silenced an opponent; an effect she generally 
produced, as she, to use an Irish phrase, suc- 
ceeded in bothering, and producing a confusion 
of ideas, that left one little able or willing to 
continue an argument with her. [I liked her 
daughter very much (said Byron): I wonder 
will she turn out literary !—at all events though 
she may not write, she possesses the power of 
judging the writings of others; is highly edu- 
cated and clever; but I thoughta little given 
systems, which is not in general the fault of 
young women, and, above all, young French 
women. 

Dhe day that Byron dined with us, his chas- 
sur, while we were at table, demanded to 
speak with him; he left the room, and returned 
ina few minutes ina state of violent agitation, 
pale with anger, and looking as I had never 
before seen him look, though I had often seen 
him angry. He told us that his servant had 
come to tell him that he must pass the gate of 
Genoa (his house being outside the town) be- 
fre half-past ten o’clock, as orders were given 

t no one was to be allowed to pass after. 
This order, which had no personal reference to 
hé conceived to be expressly levelled at 
and it rendered him furious ; he seized a 
pea, and commenced a letter to our minister,— 
tre two or three lettergone after the other, 
tore he had written one to his satisfaction ; 
tad, in short, betrayed such ungovernable rage, 
to astonish all who were present ; he seemed 
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very much disposed to enter into a personal 
contest with the authorities; and we had some 
difficulty in persuading hiin to leave thi@*busi- 
ness wholly in the hands of Mr. Hill, the Eng- 
lish Minister, who would arrange it much 
better. 

Byron’s appearance and conduct on this oc- 
casion, forcibly reminded me of Rousseau; he 
declared himself the victim of persecution 
wherever he went; said that there was a con- 
federacy between all governments to pursue 
and molest him, and uttered a thousand extra- 
vagances, that proved that he was no longer 
master of himself. I now understood how 
likely his manner was, under any violent ex- 
citement, to give rise to the idea that he was 
deranged in his intellects, and became con- 
vinced of the truth of the sentiment in the 
lines— 

“ Great wit to madness sure is near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 


The next day, when we met, Byron gaid that 
he had received a satisfactory explanation from 
Mr. Hill, and then asked me if I had not 
thought him mad the night before—*I assure 
you (said he), I often think myself not in my 
right senses, and this is perhaps the only opin- 
ion | have in common with Lady Byron, who, 
dear sensible soul, not only thought me mad, 
but tried to persuade others into the same 
belief.” 

Talking one day on the difference between 
men’s actions and thoughts, a subject to which 
he often referred, he observed that it frequently 
happened that a man who was capable of supe- 
rior powers of reflection and reasoning when 
alone, was trifling and common place in society. 
“ On this point (said he) I speak feelingly, for 
I have remarked it of myself, and have often 
longed to know if other people had the same 
defect, or the same consciousness of it, which 
is, that while in solitude my mind was occu- 
pied in serious and elevated reflections, in so- 
ciety it sinks into a trifling levity of tone, that 
in another would have called forth my disap- 
probation aad disgust. Another defect of mine 
is, that I am so little fastidious in the selection, 
or rather want of selection, of associates, that 
the most stupid men satisfy me quite as well, 
nay perhaps better than the most brilliant, and 
yet all the time they are with me I feel, even 
while descending to their level, that they are 
unworthy of me, and what is worse, that we 
seem in point of conversation so nearly on an 
equality, that the effort of letting myself down 
to them costs me nothing, though my pride is 
hurt that they do not seem more sensible of the 
condescension. When I have sought what is 
called good society, it was more from a sense 
of propriety and keeping my station in the 
world, than from any pleasure it gave me, for 
I have been always disappointed, even in the 
most brilliant and clever of my acquaintances, 
by discovering some trait of egotism, or futility, 





that I was too egotistical and futile to pardon, 
K2 
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as I find that we are least disposed to overlook 
the defects we are most prone to. Do you 
think as [ do on this point?” (said Byron.) 1 
answered, “ That asa clear and spotless mir- 
ror reflects the brightest images, so is goodness 
ever most prone to see good in others: and as 
a sullied mirrof shows its own defects in all 
that it reflects, so does an impure mind tinge 
all that passes through it.” Byron laughingly 
said, “That thought of your's is pretty, and 
jast, which all pretty thoughts are not, and I 
shall pop it into my next poem. But how do 
you account for this tendency of mine to trifling 
and levity in conversation, when in solitude my 
mind is really occupied with serious reflec- 
tions?” I answered, “ That this was the very 
cause—the bow cannot remain always bent; 
the thoughts suggested to him in society were 
the reaction of a mind strained to its bent, and 
reposing itsélfafter exertion ; as also that feel- 
ing the inferiority of the persons he mixed 
with, the great powers were not excited, but 
lay dormant and supine, collecting their force 
for solitude.” ‘This opinion pleased him, and 
when | added that great writers were rarely 
good talkers, and vice versd, he was still more 
gratified. He said that he disliked every-day 
topics of conversation, he thought it a waste of 
time; but that if he met a person with whom 
he could, as he said, think aloud, and give utter- 
ance to his thoughts on abstract subjects, he 
was sure it would excite the energies of his 
mind, and awaken sleeping thoughts that 
wanted to be stirred up. “1 like to go home 
with a new idea (said Byron ;) it sets my mind 
to work, I enlarge it, and it often gives birth to 
many others; this one can only do in a ¢éte-d- 
téte. I felt the advantage of this in my rides 
with Hoppner at Venice; he was a good lis- 
tener, and his remarks were acute and original ; 
he is besides a thoroughly good man, and I 
knew he was in earnest when he gave me his 
opinions. But conversations, such as one finds 
in society, and above all, in English society, is 
as uninteresting as it is artificial, and few can 
leave the best with the consolation of carrying 
away with him a new thought, or of leaving 
behind him an old friend.” Here he laughed 
at his own antithesis, and added, “ By Jove, it 
is true; you know how people abuse or quiz 
each other in England, the moment one is ab- 
sent: each is afraid to go away before the 
other, knowing that, as is said in the School 
for Scandal, he leaves his character behind. It 
is this certainty that excuses me to myself, for 
abusing my friends and acquaintances in their 
absence. I was once accused of this by an 
ami intime, to whom some devilish good- 
natured person had repeated what I had said 
of him ; | had nothing for it but to plead guilty, 
adding, you know you have done the same by 
me fifty times, and yet you see I never was 
affronted, or liked you less for it ; on which he 
langhed, and we were as good friends as ever. 
Mind you (a favourite phrase of Byron’s) [ ne- 
ver heard that he had abused me, but I took 
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it for granted, and was right. So 
friends.” : 

I remarked to Byron that his scep 
to the sincerity and durability of triez 
argued very much against his capability 
feeling the sentiment, especially as he adm, 
ted that he had not been deceived by the fee 
he had confided in, consequently his opinig 
must be founded on self-knowledge. Thy 
amused him, and he said that he verily beliens 
that his knowledge of human nature, on whic 
he had hitherto prided himself, was the crip 
rion by which I judged so unfavourably of him, 
as he was sure | attributed his bad opiniong 
mankind to his perfect knowledge of sdf 
When in good spirits, he liked badinagé 
much, and nothing seemed to please him mop 
than being considered as a mauvais sujet; be 
disclaimed the being so with an air that showed 
he was far from being oflended at the susp 
cion. Of love he had strange notions: he sa 
that most people had le besoin d’aimer, ui 
that with this besoin the first person who fél 
in one’s way contented one. He maint» 
ed that those who possessed the most im 
gination, poets for example, were most li 
to be constant in their attachments, as with th 
beau ideal in their heads, with which 
identified the object of their attachment, the 
had nothing to desire, and viewed their ms 
tresses through the brilliant medium of faner, 
instead of the common one of the eyes. “4 
poet, therefore (said Byron,) endows the pe 
son he loves, with all the charms with whic 
his mind is stored, and has no need of actu 
beauty to fill up the picture. Hence he shoul 
select a woman, who is rather good-looking 
than beautiful, leaving the latter for those wha 
having no imagination, require actual beauy 
to satisfy their tastes. And after all (said ba) 
where is the actual beauty that can come up 
the bright ‘imaginings’ of the poet? wher 
can one see women that equal the visions, bal 
mortal, half-angelic, that people his fancy! 
Love, who is painted blind (an allegory ti 
proves the uselessness of beauty,) can suppl 
all deficiencies with his aid ; we can invest 
whom we admire with all the attribu 
loveliness, and though time may steal 
roses from her cheek, and the lustre from 
eye, still the original beau ideal remains, 
the mind and intoxicating the soul with i 
overpowering presence of loveliness. | flatter 
myself that my Leila, Zuleika, Gulnare, Me 
dora, and Haidee, will always vouch for 
taste in beauty: these are the bright creabom 
of my fancy, with rounded forms, and 
of limbs, nearly so incompatible as to be 
if ever united; for where, with some rare & 
ceptions, do we see roundness of contours 
companied by lightness, and those fairy 
and feet that are at once the type of beautya® 
refinement. I like to shut myself up, 
my eyes, and fancy ome of the creatures oft] 
imagination, with taper and rose-tipped fing®™ 
playing with my hair, touching my ¢ 
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i ite little snowy-dimpled hand on mine. 
eto fancy the fairy foot, round and pulpy, 
i to diminutiveness, peeping from be- 


Miwath the drapery that half conceals it, or mov- 


ein the mazes of the dance. I detest thin 
women; and unfortunately all, or nearly all 
plump women, have clumsy hands and feet, 50 
that if am obliged to have recourse to jmagiua- 
ton for my beauties, and there I always find 
them. I can so well understand the lover 
jeaving his mistress, that he might write to her, 
| should leave mine not to write to, but to think 
ofher, to dress her up in the habiliments of my 
ideal beauty, investing her with all the charms 
of the latter, and then adoring the idol I had 
formed. You must have observed that I gave 
my heroines extreme refinement, joined to 
great simplicity and want of education. Now, 
refinement and want of education are incompa- 
tible, at least I have ever found them so: so 
here again, you see, I am forced to have re- 
course to imagination, and certainly it furnishes 
me with creatures as unlike the sophisticated 
beings of civilized existence, as they are to the 
dill less tempting, coarse realities of valgar 
lif. In short, 1 am of opinion that poets do 
not require great beauty in the objects of their 
sfiection; al! that is necessary for them isa 
strong and devoted attachment from the obiect, 
and where this exists, joined to health and good 
temper, little more is required, at least in early 
youth, though with advancing years, men be- 
come more exigeants.” ‘Talking of the differ- 
ence between love in early youth and in matu- 
rity, Byron said, “that, like the measles, love 
wasmost dangerous when it came late in life.” 
Byron had two points of ambition,—the one 
tobe thought the greatest poet of the day, and 
the other a nobleman and a man of fashion, 
who could have arrived at distinction without 
the aid of his poetical genius. This often pro- 
duced curious anomalies in his conduct and 
sentiments, and a sort of jealousy of himself in 
each separate character, that was highly amus- 
ing to an observant spectator. If poets were 
of or eulogized, he referred to the advan- 

ages of rank and station as commanding that 
place in society by right, which was only 
weorded to genius by sufferance ; for, said By- 


, they are never considered as men of 

jon in the circles of haut ton, to which 
their literary reputations have given them an 
entrée, unless they happen to be of high birth. 
How many times have I observed this in Lon- 
don; ag also the awkward efforts made by au- 
9 trifle and act the fine gentleman like 

the rest of the herd in society. Then look at 
the faiblesse they betray in running after great 
people. Lords and ladies seem to possess, in 
eyes, some power of attraction that | 
Rever could discover; and the eagerness with 
oa they crowd to balls and assemblies, 
they are as déplacés as ennuyés, all 
versation at such being out of the 
(ettion, might jead one to think that they 


we, authors do, say, or think what they 
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sought the heated atmospheres of such scenes 
as hotbeds to nurse their genius.” If men of 
fashion were praised, Byron dwelt on the futi- 
lity of their pursuits, their ignorance en masse, 
and the necessity of talents to give lustre to 
rank and station. In short, he seemed to think 
that the bays of the author ought to be en- 
twined with a coronet, to render either valua- 
ble, as, singly, they were not sufficiently at- 
tractive; and this evidently arose from his 
uniting, in his own person, rank and genius. 
I recollect once laughingly telling him that 
he was fortunate in being able to consider 
himself a poet amongst lords, and a lord 
amongst poets. He seemed doubtful as te how 
he should take the parody, but ended by laugh- 
ing also. 

Byron has often laughed at some repartie or 
joke against himself, and, after a few minutes’ 
reflection, got angry at it, but wasalways soon 
appeased by a civil apology, though it was 
clear that he disliked any thing like ridicule, 
as do most people who are addicted to play it 
off on others, and he certainly delighted in 
quizzing and ridiculing his associates. The 
translation of his works into different Jan- 
guages, however it might have flattered his 
amour propre as an author, never failed to 
enrage him, from the injustice he considered 
all translations rendered to his works. I have 
seen him furious at some passages in the 
French translation, which he pointed out as 
proof of the impossibility of the translators un- 
derstanding the original, and he exclaimed, 
“Il traditore! Il traditore!” (instead of Il 
traduttore,) vowing vengeance against the un- 
happy traducers as he called them. He de- 
clared that every translation he had seen of his 
poems had so destroyed the sense, that he cotild 
not understand how the French and Italians 
could admire his works, as they professed to 
do. Itproved, he said, at how low an ebb mo- 
dern poetry must be in both countries. French 
poetry he detested, and continually ridiculed: 
he said it was discordant to his ears. 

Of his own works, with some exceptions, 
he always spoke in derision, saying he could 
write much better, but that he wrote to suit 
the false taste of the day, and that if now and 
then a gleam of true feeling or poetry was 
visible in bis production, it was sure to be fol- 
lowed by the ridicule he could not suppress. 
Byron was not sincere in this, and it was only 
said to excite surprise, and show his superiority 
over the rest of the world. It was this same 
desire of astonishing that led him to depreciate 
Shakspeare, which I bave frequently heard 
him do, though from various of his reflections 
in conversation, and the general turn of his 
mind, I am convinced that he had not only 
deeply read, but deeply felt the beauties of 
our immortal poet. 

I do not recollect ever having met Byron 
that he did not, in some way wan introduce 





the subject of Lady Byron. ‘The impression 
left on my mind was, that she continually oc- 
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cupied his thoughts, and that he most anxiously 
desired a reconciliation with her. He declared 
that his marriage was free from every inte- 
rested motive, and if not founded on love, as 
love is generally viewed, a wild, engrossing 
and ungovernable passion, there was quite suf- 
ficient liking in it to have ensured happiness 
had his temper been better. He said that 
Lady Byron’s appearance had pleased him 
from the first moment, and had always conti- 
nued to please him, and that, had his pecuniary 
affairs been in a less ruinous state, his temper 
would not have been excited, as it daily, hourly 
was, during the brief period of their union, by 
the demands of insolent creditors whom he 
was unable to satisfy, and who drove him nearly 
out of his senses, until he lost all command of 
himself, and so forfeited Lady Byron's affec- 
tion. “1 mustadmit that I could not have left 
a very agreeable impression on her mind. 
With my irascible temper, worked upon by the 
constant attacks of duns, no wonder that | 
became gloomy, violent, and, I fear, often per- 
sonally uncivil, if no worse, and so disgusted 
her; though, had she really loved me, she 
would have bore with my infirmities, and made 
allowance for my provocations. [ have writ- 
ten to her repeatedly, and am still in the habit 
of writing long letters to her, many of which 
I have sent, but without ever receiving an an- 
swer, and others that I did not send, because | 
despaired of their doing any good. [ will show 
you some of them, as they may serve to throw 
a light on my feelings.” The nest day Byron 
sent me the letter, addressed to Lady Byron, 
which has already appeared in “ Moore’s Life.” 
He never could divest himself of the idea that 
she took a deep interest in him; he said that 
their child must always be a bond of union be- 
tween them, whatever lapse of years or dis- 
tance might separate them; and this idea 
seemed to comfort him. And yet, notwith- 
standing the bond of union a child was sup- 
posed to form between the parents, he did not 
hesitate to state, to the gentlemen of our 
party, his more than indifference towards the 
mother of his illegitimate daughter. Byron's 
mental courage was much stronger in his 
study than in society. In moments of inspira- 
tion, with his pen in his hand, he would have 
dared public opinion, and laughed to scorn the 
criticisms of all the literati, but with reflection 
came doubts and misgivings; and though in 
general he was tenacious in not changing 
what he had once written, this tenacity pro- 
ceeded more from the fear of being thought to 
want mental courage, than from the existence 
of the quality itself. This operated also on his 
actions as well as his writings; he was the 
creature of impulse; never reflected on the 
possible or probable results of his conduct, un- 
til that conduct had drawn down censure and 
calumny on him, when he shrunk with dis- 
may, “frightened at the sounds himself had 
made.” 

This sensitiveness was visible on all occa- 
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sions, and extended to all his relatigr 
others; did his friends or associates heeg 
objects of public attack, he shrunk fig 
association, or at least from any public gj 
of it, disclaimed the existence of any 
intimacy, though in secret he felt good wily 
the persons. I have witnessed many exampley 
of this, and became convinced that his friend 
ship was much more likely to be retained by 
those who stood well in the world’s opings 
than by those who had even undeservedly fy. 
feited it. Ll once made an observation to hin 
on this point, which was elicited by somethi 
he had said of persons with whom I knew hs 
had once been on terms of intimacy, ay 
which he wished to disclaim; his reply was 
“ What the deuce good can | do them againg 
public opinion? | shall only injure myself a 
do them no service.” I ventured to tell him, 
that this was precisely the system of the J 
glish whom he decried; and that self-respect, 
if no better feeling operated, ought to make m 
support in adversity those whom he had led ty 
believe we felt interested in. He blushed, aj 
allowed I was right; “ Though (added he) you 
are singular in both senses of the word, jp 
your opinion, as I have had proofs; for at the 
moment when I was assailed by all the vitp 
peration of the press in England at the som 
ration, a friend of mine, who had written: 
complimentary passage to me, either by way 
of dedication or episode (I forget which he 
said,) suppressed it on finding public opinin 
running hard against me; he will probably 
produce it if he finds the quicksilver of 
barometer of my reputation mounts to 
fixe ; while it remains, as at present, at varie 
ble, it will never see the light, save and 
except I die in Greece, with a sort of dem 
poetic and demi-heroic renommee attached 
my memory.” 

(Te be Continued.) 
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CARDINAL WOLSEY. 


Tere is much reason to suspect that iw 


eminent characters in history have been 
misrepresented than that of Wolsey. Ted 
terests, the passions, and the prejudicesof 

by whom alone he could have been well knows, 
were combined against him. They consisted 
of the most enlightened and powerful of each 
important class of his countrymen, and conse 
quently guided the opinions of the resteg The 
reformers, of course, showed him no 
and the heads of the Anglo-Romish church be 
held with secret anger the monopoly which he 
had formed of the favour of the Papal See, and 
the alacrity with which he aided the prod. 
of Henry’s divorce. The nobility were, 
less jealous and fearful of his influence 
indignant at the superior splendour assul 

a priest of obscure origin. When he 
declined from the enormous height on 
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tor this scandalous tradition possibly be re- 


His Birth and Early Life. 


cious master had placed him, policy as 
y inclination, prompted these several 
» pour the full tide of their vengeance 
Reputation ; to trample, at the foot of the 
. on the ruins of a fallen favourite ; and, 
ile they flattered Henry and Anne Boleyn 
ifying his defects, and depreciating his 
nerits, to represent him to the nation as a sin- 
instance of the injustice with which for- 
tuye sometimes showers her choicest gifts on 
ge unworthy. The reformation, immediately 
aeceeding, imposed silence on such as might 
have been able and willing to rescue his fame 
fom undeserved obloquy, and consigned to 
utter oblivion all those little interesting and 
lively notices which are the safest guides toa 
correct judgment of the human character. 
The malice of his enemies could not however 
conceal from us that he ruled absolutely the 
pilitical system of England during the many 
in which Henry’s credit, as a monarch 
aoda man, remained unsullied, and that the 
enormities of that reign commenced as soon as 
his ministry had concluded ; and that his mag- 
sifcence was equalled by his generosity, and 
bis love of learning by his princely endeavours 
to diffuse it among his countrymen ; that his 
wsiom was eminent, and that he possessed 
in that rude age the accomplishments of a 
gentleman and a courtier in a degree perhaps 
peculiar to himself. 
His very birth was attacked by slander. He 


is commonly reported to have been the son of] 
a butcher, of Ipswich, in Suffolk; but this tale 
seems to be satisfactorily refuted by the will of 
nt (and we have ample evidence 
that 


e Cardinal in early life so spelled his 
surname), dated the twenty-first day of Septem- 
ber, 1496, and recorded in the Bishop’s Court 
at Norwich: by which he gives all his lands} 
and tenements ia the parish of St. Nicholas, in 
Ipewich, and his free and bond lands in the! 
parish of Stoke, to Joan, his wife, and the resi-| 
due of his possessions to her, and his son Thomas, | 
whose destination to the clerica) profession he 
expressly mentions. Of those persons, who 
mently possessed property of no small con- 
tiieration, Wolsey was undoubtedly the off- 
ging. He was born at Ipswich, in the month | 

h, 1471, and became a student in the/ 

ity of Oxford so young, that he took the 

of Bachelor of Arts at the age of four- 

wen. He was afterwards elected a fellow of 
Magdalen college, and appointed master of the 
grammar school belonging to that house, where, 
«ong his other pupils, he instructed the three 
008 Of; Grey, Marquis of Dorset, who 
re him by the gift of a rectory in 
ire, his first ecclesiastical prefer- 

ment; and here we meet with another story to 
udice, scarcely credible, Sir Amias 

Powlett, a neighbouring magistrate, is said to 


ne 





anished him with the stocks, in his own 
nahi, for inebriety ; and we are told that he 
Overwhelmed with shame, from his cure. 
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conciled with the known fact that Deane, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, received him at that 
precise period as a domestic chaplain ? 

Upon the death of that Prelate, in the spring 
of 1504, he was retained in the same capacity 
by Sir John Nanfan, an ancient courtier, in 
some degree of favour with Henry the seventh, 
and at that time treasurer of Calais, and was 
by that gentleman presently after recommended 
to the King’s service. He was now appointed 
one of the chaplains in the royal household, the 
treasurer of which, Sir Thomas Lovel, a wise 
man, and of much weight in Henry's councils 
and favour, presently discerned his superior 
merit, and distinguished him by his patronage ; 
and he gained at the same time the esteem of 
Fox, Bishop of Winchester, a minister who 
enjoyed the King’s peculiar confidence. On 
the recommendation of these statesmen, Henry, 
in 1508, sent him to Flanders, to make a per- 
sonal communication to the Emperor, which he 
performed with such address, and within a 
period of time so inconceivably short, that he 
was received on his return, both by the King 
and Council, with the highest ap ion. 
The rich Deanery of Lincoln, and other eccle- 
siastical preferments, were immediately be- 
stowed on him, and these grants were among 
the last acts of that reign. 

Doubtless he was already well known to 
Henry the eighth, and had probably acquired 
some share of that Prince’s good graces before 
the death of the late King; but historians, in 
their fondness for referring al] that occurs in 
courts to intrigue, ascribe his sudden elevation 
to some political circumstances of the time. 
The affairs of the state were then wholly di- 
rected by Thomas, Ear! of Surrey, soon 
Duke of Norfolk, Lord Treasurer, and the 
Bishop of Winchester, who held the office of 
Secretary of State, and the Privy Seal. Jea- 
lousies subsisted between these great men, and 
Fox is said to have recommended Wolsey with 
peculiar earnestness, in the hope that he mi 
become the instrument of supplanting the 
Treasurer in the King’s favour. If this report 
be correct, the Bishop conceived his plan in an 
evil hour for himself, for Wolsey presently 
became so completely master of Henry’s opin- 
ions and affections, that both Fox and his rival 
were forced, for their own credit, to abandon 
the administration of affairs which they were 
no longer suffered to guide. To gain this 
ascendancy he had addressed himself at once 
to his master’s wisdom and weakness; to his 
passions and prejudices; to his love of science 
and of pleasure; to his ambition for political 
distinction, and his earnest desire of despotic 
rule. Such was Wolsey’s discernment, and 
such the versatility of his talents, that he fully 
succeeded in all. 

Henry, who on his accession had given him 
the office of Almoner, admitted him soon after 
into the Privy Council ; loaded him with bene- 
ficea, among which were the Deaneries of 
York and Hereford; and appointed him firet 
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Register, and then Chancellor, of the Order of 
the Garter: but he now rose with the most un- 
paralleled rapidity. In 1513 he was appointed 
Bishop of Tournay, in Flanders, and, a few 
months after, of Lincoln: in the autumn of the 
following year, he was oted to the See of 
York, and succeeded Warham in the office of 
Lord High Chancellor; and on the seventh of 
September, 1515, obtained the Cardinal's hat. 
As the Court of Rome had now honoured him 
with its highest dignity, sq presently after it 
invested him with the greatest powers it had 
to bestow, by a commission appointing him Le- 
gate 4 latere, which he received in the follow- 
ing year. In the meantime his revenues out- 
strip even the measure of hispreferments. He 
held, together with the See of York, the 
Bishoprick of Durham, which he afterwards 
exchanged for Winchester; farmed, at rents 
scarcely more than nominal, those of Worces- 
ter, Hereford, and Bath, which had been given 
by Henry the seventh to foreigners, who re- 
sided in their respective countries; and had the 
rich abbey of St. Albans in commendam. His 
presents and pensions from several princes 
amounted to an immense annual sum. Such 
compliments were common in those days, and 
were openly accepted by ministers of state, not 
as bribes to seduce them from their loyalty, 
but as acknowledgments of their fair and hon- 
ourable protection in their respective countries 
of the just interests of the donors. Indeed 
Wolsey’s bitterest enemies have never ventured 
to breathe a suspicion on his fidelity. 

His enormous income, which has been com- 
puted to exceed that of the Crown, he expended 
with a magnificence which, were it not the 
best authenticated part of his story, would seem 
utterly incredible. His houses, witness that 
remaining at Hampton, were palaces ; and 

is domestic establishment was at Court, main- 
tained with a brilliancy and order which few 
sovereign princes could emulate. He had 
eight hundred servants, of whom nine or ten 
were noblemen, fifteen knights, and forty 
esquires. He sat ona chair of state, under a 
canopy, and was approached with all the marks 
of respect paid to royalty, even to kneeling. 
Henry, who loved romantic splendour, and ab- 
horred parsimony, encouraged these superb 
excesses, and even delighted to witness them. 
It has been usual to charge him with unreason- 
able pride; but the imputation will be found to 
rest only on a few instances of his jealous ex- 
action of ceremonious deference to his ecclesi- 
astical rank. Of that sort was his contest with 
the Primate Warham on the question whether 
his cross should be borne before him in the di- 
ocese of Canterbury ; a mere question of right 
and privilege. For the rest, cumbrous gran- 
deur was the foible of the age, and in whom 
could it be more decorous than in him who re- 
presented the ruler of kings, and was himself 
the most powerful of subjects? 

It is less easy to find an apology for his con- 
duct im-his character of Legate. Under the 


Cardinal Wolsey. 










authority of that commission he 
Henry to allow him to erect a jurisdict 
only wholly new in the method of its eg 
tion, but assuming faculties independent gf ( 
law. It affected chiefly to enforce a just ch | 
servance of religious and moral duties, parties, 
larly in cases where the means of legal oy, 


rection had not been hitherto provided, ay Wol: 
openly assumed, as well over the laity ag thy jy ment 0 
clergy, a right of inquisition and censure whid tomed 

till then had rarely been exercised even in thy fy had €2! 
wild sallies of an undefined royal prerogatire the suc 
He strove to invest it with a controul overt i ™sity @ 
ecclesiastical courts, and to arrogate tp j tion, a1 
appeals from their judgment in testa: well as 
cases. Warham, a priest of great humanj tific 
and mildness, at length complained to the ki ardin 
of these excesses, but without effect; ag  demica 
Wolsey persevered till a private individual ha fg 224 the 
the courage to prosecute his judge, who wy fm We % 
convicted in a court of law of gross malverm. religiot 
tion. Henry is said now to have reprehenda [ Ye0Ues 
the Cardinal with great severity, and he pr college 
dently restrained in some respects the authority jg bundre 
of his court, which however subsisted while ke — 

ur 


held the office in Legate. Another undueg 
ertion of his legantine power, less importa 
gave much offence. By a mandate, issue jy Woe 
under that authority, he removed the sitti 


of the Convocation from St. Paul's, its vey ters fre 
ancient place of meeting, to Westminster, jy /actan 
This innovation was suggested by his hatred (PY ord 
of Warham, whom he seems to have co magni 


persecuted by a series of petty injuries and iy 
sults, It is only in his warfare with 
amiable prelate that we discover any ait 
ments of the dignity of Wolsey’s mind. 

A detail of his political life would <a 
include a series of historical conjectures 
reasonings more extensive than the plan of thir 
work could allow, and of his personal story-ths 
peculiar circumstances which immediately fk 
lowed his death, have, as has been before 
served, left us little but a few important fact, 
too well known to justify an enlarged ree 
tition. One step only was wanting to 
him to the summit of human ambition: # 
naturally aspired to the papal chair, and Heap eee" 
favoured his pretensions. On the death of ee 
the tenth, in 1521, he became a candidate 
though the election had ended before the cond F 
val of a person whom he sent to Rome tocd : : li 
tivate his interests there, obtained a consider fad lit 
able support. The Prelate who succeedéh) 
and took the name of Adrian the sixth, 


vived little more than two years, when We 1 
elegancy of his mind; the delicacy of Mis! 


made a second effort, and again : 
ings, and the exactness of his honour, 2%) 
subtle 
























letter of great length, dispatched by to 
fortunately been preserved, and has been 
than once published. It will remain a 
testimony to the force, the activity, 

ty and minuteness with which he diam 


agents at Rome on this latter occasion, 
the intrigues of the Conclave, and the dirt 
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Fiis great Influence. 


ives for steering through them with- 
nness or duplicity, reflect equal credit 
"head and his heart; and the whole is 
slivered ina graceful flow of expression, to 
hich it may not be too bold to say that no 
llel can be found in the epistolary remains 

of his time. ; 
Wolsey, though disappointed of the attain- 
ment of this mighty object, retained his accus- 
tomed influence in the Court of Rome. He 
had carried himself towards Julio ce Medicis, 
the successful candidate, with an unusual gene- 
msity and sincerity in the affairs of the elec- 
tion, and the new Pontiff, from gratitude as 
well as interest, left no means untried for his 
tification. It was about this time that the 
ardinal conceived his superb plan for aca- 
demical institutions at Oxford and Ipswich, 
and the Pope readily granted his licence for 
the suppression of a multitude of the smaller 
religious houses, and the diversion of their re- 
yenues to the erection and endowment of those 
colleges. Thus, according to Camden, six 
hundred and forty-five monasteries were dis- 
solved. The measure excited a general mur- 
mur throughout the kingdom: the pious pro- 
claimed it fo be sacrilegious, ana the poor, 
whose alms it curtailed, readily joined in the 
complaint: Henry himself, as is proved by let- 
ters from him still extant, permitted it with re- 
luctance; but Wolsey was not to be deterred 
by ordinary opposition, and Oxford owes her 
magnificent Christ Church to his perseverance. 
His foundation at Ipswich, a projected school, 
of most extensive views, and admirable con- 
stitution, was not wholly completed at the time 
of his death, and presently fell to decay. It 
was perhaps deemed impolitic to suffer such a 
monument to his memory to flourish in the 

place of his birth. 

" His influence over the mind of his master 
seemed to increase with the years of his minis- 
try, and the uniform prosperity which waited 
01 his counsels, gave, perhaps not altogether 
ugustl y, a colour of wisdom in the eyes of 
itope to the King’s submission to his will ; 
mathe was doomed to fall a victim to Henry’s 
passion, and his fate was interwoven with the 
King’s sudden attachment to Anne Boleyn. 
wewas already beheld by that lady with aver- 
p fur he had prevented her marriage with 


Lord Percy, whom she tenderly loved, and he 


Ind little room to doubt that she would exert 
utmost influence with the King to his dis- 
tivantage. When he turned his vieW from 
his owa danger to the frightful effects which 
unigi@t Henry to Anne could scarcely fail 
‘oprodeee both on the Church and the State, 
woresaw the ruin of the grand scheme of 
ley by which he had so long and s0 glori- 
Sif governed both ; ‘the downfal of the eccle- 
tica establishment itself; and the disgrace, 
h and a man, of his thaster, 

' he had in a manner created. 


¢ mavineed of Henry’s earnest inclination to 


% 





diate Catherine, but uncertain of the ex- 
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tent of his passion for Anne, and despairing of 
success in opposing both, he seems to have 
hoped that by a ready and humble acquiescence 
in the one he might possibly gain the means 
of counteracting the other. The warmth, too, 
with which he engaged in the prosecution of 
the divorce, perhaps afose in some measure 
from a private and personal feeling, for the 
Emperor Charles the fifth, nephew to Cathe- 
rine, had encouraged his hopes of the Pope- 
dom, and secretly undermined his interest ; and 
it has been supposed that his conduct on this 
great occasion was influenced by a spirit of re- 
venge. 

The process against the Queen was com- 
menced early in the year 1525, and Wolsey, 
together with another Cardinal, sent to Eng- 
land expressly for that purpose, were, by a 
Bull from Rome, constituted the judges. The 
novelty of such a jurisdiction, and the extreme 
delicacy, as well as importance, of the case, 
together with the necessity of repeated re- 
ferences to the Pope, and constant prevarica- 
tion in his answers, so protracted the suit, that 
at the end of twelve months the probability of 
any speedy decision, which had long been gra- 
dually decreasing, seemed utterly hopeless. It 
was at this point of time that Wolsey began 
to decline in the King’s favour. That eager- 
ness for strict truth, which often overlooks ob- 
vious facts to seek it in nice enquiry, and end- 
less conjecture, has induced historical writers 
to ascribe his disgrace to a variety of causes, 
and each has his favourite prejudice. One 
finds it in the vengeance of Catherine and 
Anne Boleyn; another in the intrigues of the 
Papal Court; a third in the anger of Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, with whom the Cardinal had 
a furious quarrel, in open court, on the day that 
the Queen’s cause was adjourned to Rome; 
and a fourth in the discovery by a courtesan of 
that city of a letter written by Wolsey to the 
Pope’s Secretary in direct opposition to the:di- 
vorce. After all, it is highly probable that it 
arose from two very simple motives in the bo- 
som of Henry himself—brutal resentment of 
the delay of the sentence, in opposition to his 
will, and anxiety to begin the reformation, on 
which he had now secretly determined, and 
in the prosecution of which it was impossible 
for Wolsey to have become an instrument. 

The Pope's inhibition, in the autumn of 
1529, of further proceedings in England, in 
the matter of the divorce, was the final signal 
for Wolsey’s fall, which, though not unexpect- 
ed, was sudden. Henry, then on a progress, 
commanded hisattendance at Grafton, in North- 
amptonshire. It was their last interview. The 
King, who received him courteously, and pass- 
ed the most part of the day in frequent private 
conferences with him, seemed irresolute, but 
Anne, who was in the house, and to whom 
Henry at intervals repaired, is said to have 
turned the scale against him. He returned to 
London, where he learned that the: Attorney- 
General was preparing an indictment againat ; 
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him, yet on the commencement of Michaelmas 
term, he took his seat on the Chancery Bench 
with the accustomed solemnities. Two days 
after, on the eighteenth of October, the Dukes 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, verbally commissioned 
by Henry, went to his house, to demand the 
reat Seal, which he refusing to deliver with- 
out a more authentic command, they procured 
a letter to him from the King, on sight of which 
he resigned it. His palace of York House, 
which stood on the site of Whitehall, with its 
innumerable precious contents, were after- 
wards seized, under the authority of an obso- 
lete statute which will presently be mention- 
ed, and he was sent to an unfurnished house at 
Esher, in Surrey, which belonged to his See 
of Winchester, where he fell into a dangerous 
illness. The king now again hesitated; dis- 
patched the physicians of the Court to attend 
him; and sent him, as a token of regard, a 
ring which Wolsey had formerly presented to 
him. He recovered his health, and was per- 
mitted to remove to the Palace of Richmond, 
which he had some years before received of 
Henry, in exchange for Hampton Court; and 
here he received a present from the King of 
ten thousand pounds, for he was now stripped 
of all his private property, as well as of his digni- 
ties and offices. ‘This favourable disposition, 
however, soon changed, and Henry, surround- 
ed by numbers who now ventured to declare 
their enmity to the humbled favourite, com- 
manded him to retire to York. 
In the meantime, his prosecution had been 
pushed on with constant vigour. The charges 
inst him were first preferred in the Star 
ber, on the first of October, by which 
Court he was declared guilty of the whole ; 
and then remitted to the Parliament, which 
met on the third of the following month. The 
Lords sent down to the House of Commons an 
accusation against him, digested into forty-four 
articles, unproved, and mostly incapable of 
proof, but the Commons, even in that despo- 
tic reign, refused to lend themselves to such 
flagrant injustice, and it was found necessary 
to indict him of having procured Bulls from 
Rome, particularly that by which he was con- 
stituted Legate, contrary to a law of Richard 
the second, called “the Statute of Provisors.” 
These alleged offences had been committed 
by him, and he had, for many years, exercised 
the powers that he derived from them, not 
only with the countenance and approbation of| 
the King and Parliament, but under a formal 
permission expressly granted by Henry him- 
self. The miserable Wolsey, however, durst 
not produce that licence ; pleaded guilty to the 
indictment; declared his ignorance of the sta- 
tute ; and threw himself on the mercy of the 
tyrant, who, on the twelfth of February, 1530, 
N. 8. granted him a pardon, the peculiar ple- 
nitude of which has been more than once re- 
marked by our most eminent lawyers. 
The sequel of this tragedy is so monstrous, 





that history, by the evidence o1 


Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. 


public records, might have striven ig 
convince after ages of its credibility. 
having retired to its Archbishoprick ¢ 

and to the possession of its revenues, 

had been restored to him when he received ty 
royal pardon; shorn of all other beams of jj, 
former grandeur, and deprived of all hopeg 
regaining any other portion of it; was bev 
to pass little more than one month in the cop, 
mencement of a life of innocence, and pie, 
and resignation, when he was arrested by ti 
Earl of Northumberland, at Cawood, one ¢ 
the houses of his See, for high treason, ground 
ed on the self same charges which had beg 
so lately, and so amply remitted. The eves 
of his few succeeding days are perhaps mm 
generally known than any other part of 
history. As his persecutors were dragg; 
him on towards London, he died on the wy, 
broken hearted, at the Abbey of Leicester, @ 
the thirtieth of November, 1539. 


—a>——. 
From the Edinburgh Review 


Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, or th 
Central and Western States of India, }j 
Lieutenant-Colonel James Top, late Polit 
cal Resident to the Western Rajpoot State 
Vol. II. 4to. London: 1832, 


Wuen we had occasion, some time ago, b 
notice the first volume of this extensive work, 
we were led to observe, that, till a very recent 
period, we really knew but little of India be 
yond the provinces of Bengal, rich indeed an 
productive, but in which the Hindu politinl 
and civil institutions are more broken dow, 
and the character of the inhabitants, from 
of foreign servitude and oppression, more ip 
jured, than in any other portion of that great 
country. From these provinces, however, were 
our ideas of the Hindu laws and character 
taken, and most mischievous in many instances 
have been the practical consequences of pr 
on conclusions drawn from a too limited i 
tion of facts. It is only since the beginni 
the present century that our ideas on the 
ject have begun to take a wider range. TW 
great extension of the Madras government 
the successful wars against Tippo Sultan, 
enlargement of the Bombay government on 
side of Guzerat, and, finally, the subjugationd 
the Mahratta country, and indeed, we may @y 
of all India on the side of Bengal, accompanied 
by the residence of many able men, rare 
as political agents, in every directi ve 
given us a much more conn rchenliane 
ledge of the country and its inhabitants, the 
we previously possessed, and showed us @ 
tinctly, what sometimes had been u 
remarked before, that the uniformi 
manners, and character, which we 
as the basis of our opinions and legi 
not exist. Colonel Wilks did much te 
and correct our notions of the varied 
the south of india ; Sir John Malcom 
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# sume enthusiastic fondness for his subject, the 


The Aravulli 


“th most instructive and interesting details 
countries between the Nerbudda and the 

1; Mr. Elphinstone had already made 

ys familiar with all the countries from the Biah 
and the Indian desert to Tartary and Khorasan ; 
while Captain Pottinger had Jaid open to our 
yiew the waste and barbarous country of the 
Balouches along the borders of Persia down to 
theIndus. Inthe centre of all these territories, 
however, that large extent of country which 
forms the Rajpoot states remained insulated, 
and was nearly the only considerable portion 
of India that was left undescribed. We still 
recollect the difficulty we experienced in fol- 
lowing George Thomas in his singular and 
adventurous career in Upper India and among 
the Rajpoots, to cities and provinces known 
indeed by name, but of which, with the defec- 
tive maps, and equally defective geography of 
the time, we were unable to trace the position. 
Colonel Tod has the merit of filling up this 
large blank, and, by completing our acquaint- 
ance with the geography as well as with the 
history of the west of India, has added it to the 
domain of science, and discharged some part of 
the great debt which our possessions and politi- 
eal situation in the East impose upon ns in the 
eyes of the world. We have here a new 
country and a new people; for the little pre- 
viously and inaccurately known of them was| 
jesscalculated tosatisfy than to excite curiosity. | 
This second and concluding volume leads us 
intoa new field. The former was chiefly oc- 


cupied with the antiquities and religion of the 
Rajpoot tribes, the geography of the eastern 


of the country, and the annals of Mewar, 
the principal of its political divisions. The 
present voluine gives us the annals of all the 
rest of the Rajpoot states, with an interesting 
sketch of the western part of the country, in- 
cluding the great Indian desert as far as the 
valley of the Indus; and, like the other, con- 
tains a considerable portion of the author’s per- 
sonal narrative of his travels in various parts 
othe country. It would be vain to attempt 
any thing like an analysis of a work so varied 
and extensive, the result of twenty years’ un- 
remitting labour and observation. It shows the 


sime perfect acquaintance with the character 
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the long line of the Aravulli range, and includes 
the great Indian desert, comprising the divi- 
sions of Marwar, Jessulmer, Bikaner, part of 
Shekawati, and the desert of the valley of the 
Indus. On the east it has the Aravulli range, 
separating it from Mewar, Ajmer,and Amber; 
on the west, the valley of the Sind; to the 
south, the great salt-marsh called the Rin, di- 
viding it from Kutch and Guzerat; and on the 
north, the flat lands skirting the Gharah, the 
southern river that bounds the Penjab. Of 
these boundaries ‘the most conspicuous,’ says 
our author, ‘is the Aravulli; but for which im- 
‘pediment, Central India would be submerged 
‘in the sand: nay, lofty and continuous as is 
‘this chain, extending almost from the sea to 
‘ Delhi, wherever there are passages or depres- 
‘sions, these floating sand-clouds are wafted 
‘through or over, and form.a little thull (or 
‘sterile tract) even in the bosom of fertility.’ 
But ail this wide tract of country is not equally 
barren. Oases of some extent are scattered 
over the whole. The Looni, or Salt river, runs 
through the greater part of Marwar, and many 
districts to the east of it, up to the roots of the 
Aravulli, from which it receives several smaller 
streams, are rich and productive. In general, 
however, the prospect is dreary and desolate. 


* Could the beholder,’ says Colonel Tod, ‘ look- 
ing westward from this triple-peaked hill (of Jes- 
sulmer) across this sandy ocean to the blue waters 
of the Indus, embrace in his vision its whole 
course from Hydrabad to Ootch, he would perceive, 
amidst these valleys of sand-hills, little colonies 
of animated beings, congregated on every spot 
which water renders habitable. Throughout this 
tract, from four hundred to five hundred miles in 
longitudinal extent, and from one hundred to two 
hundred in diagonal breadth, are little hamlets, 
consisting of the scattered huts of the shepherds 
of the desert, occupied in pasturing their flocks, 
or cultivating those little oases for food. He may 
discern a long line of camels, anxiously toiling 
through the often doubtful path, and the Cha- 
run conductor at each stage tying a knot on the 
end of his turban. He may discover lying in 
ambush a band of Sehraes, the Bedouins of our 
desert, either mounted on camels or horses, on the 
watch to despoil the caravan, or engaged in the 
less hazardous occupation of driving off the flocks 
of the Rajur or Mangulia shepherds, peacefully 





ant feelings of the Rajpoots, their literature 


tending them about the ¢urs or bawas, or hunting 





aad history, and the same unwearied and suc- 
cessful research in collecting every memorial 
or fragment that can illustrate either, which 
we have formerly noticed. We can of course 
aly skim lightly over the vast variety of ob- 
jects whieh it presents. 

The eastern portion of Rajasthan, as we 
formerly remarked,* is in general enclosed and 
defended by mountains of difficult access, and 
tbounds in fertile plains and rich well-watered 

The western portion, to which this 
chiefly relates, is of a very different 
. It is separated from the other by 





for the produce stored amidst the huts of the ever 
green Jhal, which serve at once as grain-pits and 
shelter from the sun. A migratory band may be 
seen flitting with their flocks from the ground 
which they have exhausted in search of fresh pas- 
tures, or quenching their thirst from the wah of 
their little oasis, of which they maintain sovereign 
possession so long as the pasture lasts, or till they 
come in conflict with some more powerful com- 
munity.’—Vol. i. p. 293. 


Of the scarcity of water we may judge by 
the depth of the wells, in which, in the more 
habitable parts, water is found at the depth of 
from sixty-five toa hundred and thirty feet; 





iss i. * Vol. iii. p. 91. 
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while in the more barren districts, they descend 
to four hundred or five hundred; and in the 
territory of Dhat, which includes Amerkot, 
sometimes to near seven hundred feet. Dhat 
and Omursoomra, the districts west of Jessul- 
mer and Marwar, and depending on Sind, have 
spaces of fifty miles without water. The 
country can only be passed by small parties, as, 
from the depth of the wells, and the inadequate 
means of raising a supply of water, were the 
caravan large, many would perish before the 
thirst of all could be slaked. An example of 
this will occur to all who remember the Em- 
peror Humaiun’s disastrous flight through this 
very tract. If we regard this desert on its 
western side, we are told that in journeying 
along the banks of the Indus from Hydrabad to 
Ootch, the range of vision is bounded to the 
east by a bulwark of sand, which, rising to the 
height of two hundred feet above the level of 
the river, leads one to believe that the conti- 
nuity which would seem to have existed be- 
tween this desert and that of the Persian Ara- 
chosia, on the opposite side of the valley of the 
Indus, had been cut off by the burst of waters 
from the grand internal range of mountains 
pouring down in the direction in which th 
river now runs. The Looni, which may b: 
considered as the only river of the country, 
passes through Marwar into the Rin, an im- 
mense salt-marsh upwards of one hundred and 
fifty miles in breadth, which, though it owes 
its salt to the Looni, is indebted to the over- 
tlowings of the Indus for part of its volume of 
water. 

The great charm of these volumes, however, 
does not so much arise from the accessions to 
history and geography which they afford, as 
from the brave and romantic character of the 
Rajpoot himself, to whom they relate. The 
Rajpoots have long been situate] very much as 
the northern invaders were among the old 
Provincials, or the Normans in England. They 
were a conquering tribe, who vanquished the 
ancient inhabitants many centuries ago, and 
seated themselves, in very inferior numbers, in 
a new country. The necessity under which 
they must originally have been of providing for 
mutual defence, naturally bound the higher and 
lower classes of the conquerors to one another. 
The cultivators of Rajapootana are chiefly the 
Jits, the old inhabitants, and most numerous 
part of the population. Every Rajpoot, how- 
ever poor, where the national feeling has not 
been broken down by the recent anarchy, finds 
himself of consequence, sees large bodies of 
men his inferiors, is a soldier and a gentleman, 
brave, idle, attached to the head of inis tribe or 
clan, and ready to give him his time or his life. 
As the country is broken down into little chief- 
ships, in which every chieftain has his castle 
for defence, and his tribesmen, who share in 
all his feelings, and conceive his honour to be 
their own; and as these neiehbouring chiefs 
are sometimes friends and sometimes foes, the 
importance of each depends on the number of 
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followers he can bring to support his 4 
sions. This peculiar position, so mug 
sembling that of the different classes in 
feudal times, is quite sufficient, without g 
farther, to account for a great part of the 
resemblances which certainly exist bet wee 
some of the institutions of that period and tho 
of the modern Rajpoots. 

Among a half-civilized race of men we 
expectto meet w ith ferocious deecsand atrocigg 
crimes; and unfortunately there is no Want ¢ 
them among the Rajpoots. This natural tg 
dency is much increased by their immodeny 
use of opium. Even their sense of honours 
often capricious, and frequently untractatle 
though flowing ‘vom a high-toned mind, 1M Spite 
of all its vices, teeming with the seeds of ty 
nobler virtues. This character does not bel 
to individuals only; it is the attribute of te 
whole dominant class; and their annals pregeg 
instances of self-devotion and of heroism thy 
would do honour to any age. They delightiy 
the sones of their bards, whose favourite qb 
ject is the exploits of their ancestors; and thej 
decidecly military turn of mind gives the Raj 
poots a species of romantic poetry little know 
in the rest of India, where, in general, the 
ictions of’ the gods are the chief or only subject 
of verse. Tris lofty spirit is not confined 
the men. The females of Rajasthan have neve 
been known to decline death, when it wa 
necessary to preserve their honour, or eseap 
the contamination of servitude. 

Sut an example will show the stern forced 
soul of this hardy raee better than any de 
scription. When the Emperor Jehang 
whom Sir Thomas Roe was sent as an amie 
sador, was overrunning their country, and te 
urmy of Mewar was in the field, a dispue 
arose between two clans, the Chondawutsaal 
Suktawuts, for the honour of leading the tan 
The sword was abont to decide the conted 
when the Rana exclaimed, * The herole (va) 
to the clan which firstenters Ontala.’ Ontala 
was a frontier fortress, with only one gate, aml 
it some distance. The two clans moved 
it the same time, some hours before daybreak 


’ 


‘The Suktawuts,’ says Colonel Tod, ‘ madede 


rectly for the gateway, which they reached as the 
day broke, and took the foe unprepared ; but tit 


walls were soon manned, and the action co 
menced. ‘The Chondawuts had traversed a swap 
which retarded them, but through they dashed, 
fortunately meeting a guide in a shepherd of Om 
With more foresight than their oppone 
they had brought ladders. The chief ledithe & 
calade, but a ball rolled him back @ 
vassals: it was not his destiny to lead the hertle 
Each party was checked. The Suktawut de 
pended on the elephant he rede, to gain admissia 
by forcing the gate; but its projecting spikes 
deterred the animal from applying its 8 

His men were falling thick around him, 
shout from the other party made him drei 
success. He descended from his seat, f 

body on the spikes, and commanded t 
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in of instant death, to propel the elephant 
‘nst him. ‘The gates gave way, and over the 


dead body of their chief the clan rushed to the 


combat! But even this heroic surrender of his 
life failed to purchase the honour for his clan. 
The lifeless corpse of his rival was already in On- 
tala, and this was the event announced by the 
shout which urged his sacrifice to honour and 
ambition. When the Chondawut chief fell, the 
pext in rank and kin took the command. He 
was one of those arrogant, reckless Rajpoots, who 
signalized themselves wherever there was danger, 
pot only against men, but tigers, and his common 
appellation was the Benda Thacur (mad chief) 
of Deogurh. When his leader fell, he rolled the 
body in his scarf, then tying it on his back, scaled 
the wall, and, with his lance, having cleared the 
way before him, he threw the dead body over the 

. pet of Ontala, shouting, “ The vanguard to 
the Chondawut! we are first in!” ‘The shout 
was echoed by the clan, and the rampart was in 
their possession nearly at the moment of the entry 
of the Suktawuts. ‘The Moguls fell under their 
swotds; the standard of Mewar was erected on the 
aastle of Ontala, but the leading of the vanguard 
remained with the Chondawuts.’—Vol. i. p. 150. 


Their military spirit necessarily .eads them 
to violent exercises, and they delight in the 
chase. ‘The spring hunt is one of their annual 
festivals. 

‘With the sovereign and his sons all! the chiefs 
sally forth, each on his best steed, and all ani- 
mated by the desire to surpass each other in acts 
of prowess and dexterity. It is very rare, that in 
some one of the passes or recesses of the valley, 
the hog is not found ; the spot is then surrounded 
by the hunters, whose vociferations soon start the 
dwkra, and frequently a drove of hogs. ‘Then 
each cavalier impels his steed, and, with a lance 
or sword, regardless of rock, ravine or tree, presses 
on the bristly fue, whose knowledge of the country 
is of no avail when thus circumvented; and the 
ground soon reeks with gore, in which not unfre- 
quently is mixed that of the horse or rider. On 
the last occasion there occurred fewer casualties 
than usual, though the Chondawut Hamira, whom 
we nicknamed the Red Reaver, had his leg 
broken, and the second son of Sheodan Sing 
near relation of the Rana, had his neighbour's 
lance driven through his arm. It would appal 
even an English fox-hunter to see the Rajpoots 
driving their steeds at full speed, bounding like 
the antelope over every barrier—the thick jungle 
covert, or rocky steep, bare of soil or vegetation— 
with their lances balanced in the air, or leaning 
® the saddle-bow, slashing at the boar’.—-p. 565. 

Such a pleasure-party of Hindus does not 
certainly correspond with the ideas generally 
entertained of their character. 

Their wild courage is sometimes influenced 
by a barbarous superstition. Kesuri Sing, 
Raja of Khundaila, gains possession of the 
Whole of that territory by the murder of his 
younger brother, Futteh Sing, who shared it 
with him. He is attacked by the Visier of 
Delhi, and, in the battle that ensues, is deserted 

of his allies, at the moment when 
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victory seems to incline in his favour. In the 
bitterness of his despair he could not help ex- 
claiming, ‘If Futteh Sing had been here, he 
would not have deserted me!’ He disdained, 
however, to give way, and prepared to meet 
his fate like a true Rajpoot. Sending’ for his 
only surviving brother, Oodey Sing, who still 
maintained the fight, he prevailed upon him to 
quit the field, that there might not be an end 
of their line. Attempts were made to turn 
Kesuri also from his purpose. 


‘“ No!” replied the chief, “I have no desire 
for life ; two black deeds press upon me—the mur- 
der of my brother, and the curse of the Charuns 
of Bikaner, whom I neglected at the distribution 
of the nuptial gifts. I will not add a third by a 
dastardly flight.” As Oodey Sing reluctantly re- 
tired while the swords rung around him, Kesuri 
made a hasty sacrifice to awini-mata, (mother- 
earth,) of which flesh, blood, and earth are the 
ingredients. He cut pieces from his own body, 
but as scarcely any blood flowed, his uncle, Mo- 
kum Sing, of Allodah, parted with some of his, 
for so grand an obligation as the retention of 
Khundaila. Mixing his own flesh and his uncle’s 
blood with a portion of his sandy soil, he formed 
small balls in dan (gift) for the maintenance of 
the land to his posterity. ‘The dhomd (bard) who 
repeated the incantations, pronounced the sacrifice 
accepted, and that seven generations of his line 
should rule in Khundaila. The brave Kesuri was 
slain, the town taken, and Oodey Sing carried to 
Ajmer, where he remained three years in cap- 
tivity. —Vol. ii. p. 398. 


Finally, however, he recovered Khundaila, 
though the family had since been expelled in 
the fitth descent, so far falsifying the prophecy 
of the seer. 

One is surprised to find the visitings of re- 
inorse so frequent and so powerful among a 
race, by whom atrocious crimes are committed 
in the first instance with apparently so little 
compunction. An instance occurs in the story 
of Omeda, Raja of Boondi, whose history at- 
fords a good picture of the varieties of Rajpoot 
lite. lis father, Boodh Sing, had gained great 
:nilitary distinction under the Emperor Beha- 
door Shah. After the death of that prince, 
Boodh Sing retired from court. He had mar- 
ried a sister of the celebrated Jey Sing, Raja 
of Amber. By thisprincess he had no children 
for several years, but had two sons by another 
of his wives. On his return from court he 
visited Amber, where his princess presented to 
him a son, whom, as it would appear, with 
some justice, he was inclined to treat as suppo- 
sitious, and ‘took an opportunity,’ says the 
author, ‘to reveal her conduct to her brother, 
‘by whom the lady, who was present, was in- 
* stantly interrogated ; but exasperated either at 
‘the suspicion of her honour, or the discovery 
‘of her fraud, she snatehed her brother’s dag- 
‘ger from his girdle, and rating her husband 
‘as “ the son of a tailor,” would have slain him 
‘on the spot, had he not fled from her fury.’— 
(p. 485.) Raja Jey Sing eagerly embraced the 
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opportunity offered by this incident, of gratify- 
ing his own ambition under pretence of re- 
venging the insult offered to his sister. He 
resolved to reduce Boondi to the situation of a 
tributary state, and offered the principality to 
Deo Sing, Lord of Indergurh, who, from what- 
ever cause, refused it. It was, however, ac- 
cepted by Duleel Sing, another chieftain. 
Boodh Sing, made aware of his danger, secretly 
left the capital of his perfidious brother-in-law, 
and, with three hundred faithful followers, 
hastened to Boondi. He was overtaken by a 
much superior force, and in the action that en- 
sued most of his adherents were slain. Find- 
ing it no longer prudent to push for his capital, 


he retired to the native place of the mother of 


his two sons, while the usurper occupied 
Boondi. Boodh Sing died in exile, leaving two 
sons, of whom Omeda was the eldest. ‘These 
boys were soon driven from the refuge of their 
mother’s house also, and forced to wander in the 
wilds and mountains. 

No sooner, however, did Omeda, then in his 
thirteenth year, hear of the death of his enemy, 
Jey Sing, (a. p. 1744,) than he collected a few 
adherents, and regained some towns of his 
hereditary dominions. His subjects the Haras, 
flocked to his standard. The Meenas, a moun- 
tain ‘ace, the aborigines of the country, from 
whom the Haras had conquered it some cen- 


turies before, won by the youthful valour of 


Omeda, joined him with five thousand bowmen. 
Assisted by them he attacked the enemy, and 
defeated them with great slaughter, taking 
their kettle-drums and standards. A new 
army of eighteen thousand men, sent to replace 
the former, was bravely attacked by Omeda, 
who cut his way through it; but the broken 
enemy formed again, and the sword of the 
Rajpoots was unavailing against the deadly 
showers of cannon-shot which poured into their 
compact masses and mowed them down. His 
uncle and his bravest adherents fell. Hisown 
horse was wounded. Seeing that all was over, 
his chieftains hurried him reluctantly from the 
field; he gained the pass which leads to Inder- 
gurh, when, on dismounting to breathe his 
horse, as he loosened the girths, it expired. 
Omeda sat down and wept for the faithful 
friend of his need. This was not merely a 
transient feeling of gratitude, for his first act, 
when he recovered the throne, was to erect a 
statue to the faithful steed which had borne 
him so nobly on that eventful day. Omeda 
reached Indergurh, on foot, but the chief of 
that place, gained by the invader, ‘not only 
‘ refused his prince a horse in his adversity, but 
‘warned him off the domain, asking “if he 
‘ meant to be the ruin of Indergurh as well as 
* Boondi.” Disdaining to drink water within 
‘its bounds, the young prince, stung by this 
‘ perfidious mark of inhospitality, took the di- 
* rection of Kurwar.’—(p. 489.) Here he was 
hospitably received, dismissed his faithful ad- 
herents to meet him at a more propitious mo- 
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ment, and once more took refuge among 
precipitous ravines of the Chumbul. be 

The Prince of Kotah, who, like Omeda hy 
suffered from the ambition of the Raja of Ay, 
ber, was now induced to support his cause, ay 
sent his army, led by a bhat, (or bard,) to rey, 
state the fugitive. Boondi was taken, ay 
though the bard fel] in the storm of the ej 
Omeda was seated on the throne of his ances 
tors for a moment; but the overwhelming 
armies of Amber again appeared, and Q 
became once more a wanderer, and overray 
as a robber the dominions which he was fy, 
bidden to rule as a prince. 


‘In one of these excursions he fell in with th 
widow of his father, the cause of all his miseries, 
who had retired digusted with herself and th 
world, lamenting, when too late, the ruin she bal 
brought upon her husband, herself, and the f 
she had entered. Omeda paid her a visit, an 
the interview added fresh pangs to her self 
proach. His sufferings, his heroism, brighteng 
by adversity, originating with her nefarious desig 
to stifle his claims of primogeniture by a spurios 
adoption, awakened sentiments of remorse, of 
sympathy, and sorrow. Determined to make 
some amends, she adopted the resolution of going 
to the Dekhau to solicit aid for the son of Boodh 
Sing. When she arrived on the banks of th 
Nerbudda, a pillar was pointed out to her 
which was inscribed a prohibition to any of be 
race to cross this stream, which, like the Indy, 
was also styled atoc, or “forbidden.” Like atme 
Rajpootni, she broke the tablet in pieces, and 
threw it into the stream, observing, with a jesuili- 
cal casuistry, that there was no longer any im 
pediment when no ordinance existed. She pr 
ceeded to the camp of Mulhar Rao Holcar. The 
sister of Jey Sing, the most potent Hindu prine 
of India, became a suppliant to this goatherd 
leader of a horde of plunderers, nay, adopted him 
as her brother, to effect the redemption of Boonii 
for the exiled Omeda.’ 


Under the baleful influence of these co» 
querors, Omeda (a. p. 1749) regained = 
trimony after fourteen — of exile. 
found it stript of many of its mest valuabled 
mains, and miserably ruined and impoverished 
The influence and neighbourhood of the Mab 
rattas was not likely to remedy any of ther 
evils. 

‘But,’ as Colonel Tod observes, ‘the hold 
which the Mahrattas retained would never have 
acquired such tenacity, had the bold arm and 
sage mind of Omeda continued to guide the vessél_ 
of the state throughout the lengthened period 
his natural existence.’——‘ An act of revenge stai 
the reputation of Omeda, naturally virtuous, and 
but for which deed we should paint him as ont 
of the bravest, wisest, and most faultless chane 
ters, which Rajpoot history has recorded.’—p. 4% 


We have seen that Deo Sing, Lord of Inder 
gurh, had refused Omeda admittance into his 
castle, when retreating from the field of battle 
Eight years had elapsed since Omeda had 1% 
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the religious legends and classical epics of his 


Resignation of Omeda. 


dominions, and the injury seemed 


ered his 
7 but Deo Sing hated the man whom 


gotten ; 
be had injured. 

‘Omeda had sent the cocoa-nut, the symbol of 
matrimonial alliance, to Madhu Sing, (Raja of 
Amber,) in the name of his sister. It Was re- 
ceived in a full assembly of all the nobles of the 
court, and with the respect due to one of the 
most illustrious Rajpootana. Deo Sing was al 
that time on a visit at Jeipoor, and the compli- 
ment was paid bin by the Raja, of asking “ what 
fame said of the daughter of Boodh Sing! His 
reply was an insulting inuendo, leading to doubis 
as to the purity of her blood. I'he cocoa-nut Was 
» Boondi, an insult never to be forgive: 


returned t ole ; 
In a. »p. 1757, Omeda went to 


bv a R ijpoot. 


ay his devotions at the shrine of Beeja-seni 


Yata, (the mother of victory.) Being in the 
laid, ft ; % : 
vicinity of Indergurh, he invited its chief to join 
the assembled vassals with tueir famalies, and, 
though dissuaded, Beeja sing obeyed, accompa- 
nied by his son and grandson. Ali were cut off 
at one fell swoop, and the line of the traitor was 
extinct. As if the air of heaven should not be 
contaminated by the smoke of their ashes, Omeda 
commanded that the bodies 
. . . tel 

traitor and his issue should be thre 
[udergurh was given to his bi 


lake. 
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conscience, he determined t 
and pass the rest of his d 1S In pentteuti il rites, 
and traversing in the pilgvim’s garb, the vast 
tegions of India, to visit the sacred shrines of hs 
faith.’—p. 495, 

In 1771, this extraordinary man resigued in 
favour of h to a 
valley, one of his amusemeuts was to cultivate 
and naturalize the plants of foreign lands. 


$s son, and, retiring’ SUCTO@d 


‘Tt is curious,’ says his historian, ‘even to him 
Who is ignorant of the moral vicissitudes which 
produced it, to see the pine of Thibet, the cane of 
Malacca, and other exotics, planted by the hand 
of the princely ascetic, flourishing around his 
hermitage, in spite of the intense heats of this 
rock-bound abode.’-—* When Omeda resigned the 
Sceptre of the Haras, it was from the gonviction 
that a life of meditation alone could yield the 
consolation, and obtain the forgiveness, which he 
found necessary to his repose. But in assuming 
the pilgrim’s staif, he did not lay aside any feeling 

oming his rank or his birth. ‘There was no 
pusillanimous prostration of intellect, but the same 
lofty mind which redeemed his birthright, accom- 
panied him wherever he bent his steps, to seek 
knowledge in the society of devout and holy men.’ 
—p. 496, 3 r 

He visited all the holy places celebrated in 
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country. 
out on this tour, is such as can hardly be pa- 
ralleled since the days of the Crusades, or of 
ithe flower of Spanish chivalry. 


hi 
the royal ascetic went forth on his pilgrimage, 
not habited in the hermit’s garb, but armed at all 
points. 
tentation, and he carried or buckled on his person 
one of every species of offensive or defensive 
weapons then in use—a load which would oppress 
auy two Rajpoots in these degenerate times. 
wore a quilted tunic, which wouid resist a sabre- 
cut; besides a matchlock, a lance, a sword, a dag- 
rer, 
ud priming-horn, he had a battle-axe, a javelin, 
i tomahawk, a discus, bow, and quiver of arrows; 
ind it 
power, even when threescore and ten years had 
bl: 
ccoutred, that he could place the whole of this 
pa 
on 


tended.’—p. 496, 


tri 


i sniall escort of his gallant tribe. 


ni 
own tribe, but by every prince and Rajpoot of 
Rajwarra, who deemed his abode hallowed if the 
priacely pilgrim halted there on his route, 
was regarded as an oracle, while the treasures of 
know lee 
used his conversation to be courted, and every 
we 
m while living cannot 


veneration. 
extremity of his nation.’—‘ As he returned by 
Dwarica he was beset by a band of Kabas, a plun- 
dering race, infesting those regions. 
veteran, uniting the arm of flesh to that of faith, 
valiantly defended himself, and gained a complete 
victory, making prisoner their leader, who, as the 
price of his ransom, took an oath never again to 
molest the pilgrims to Dwarica.’—p. 497. 


confined him to his hermitage. 
denial of Omeda could not, however, secure 
him from that jealousy with which every 
prince, who has abdicated the throne, has been 
regarded by his successor. 
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The picture drawn of him setting 


‘In this determination,’ says Colonel Tod, ‘he 


was perhaps somewhat influenced by that love of 
adventure in which he had been nurtured, and it 
was a balm to his mind when he found that arms 
and religion were nor only compatible, but that 
his pious resolution to force a way through the 
difficulties which beset the pilgrim’s path, en- 


inced the merit of his devotion. Accordingly, 


Even in this there was penance, not os- 


He 
and their appurtenances of knives, pouches, 


is aflirmed that such was his muscular 


inched his beard in wandering to and fro thus 


nopoly within his shield, and, with one arm, not 
ly raise it, but hold it for some seconds ex- 


During a series of years, he continued to 

werse India in every direction, attended by 
L 

‘And whenever he revisited his paternal do- 

iins, his return was greeted, not only by his 


He 


} 


dee which his observation has accumulated, 


vd to be recorded. ‘The admiration paid to 
be better ascertained, 
un by the reverence manifested by every Hara 


his memory. ‘lo them his word was a law, 


and every relic of him continues to be held in 


Almost his last journey was to the 


Sut the 


The death of his son, who, like himself, was 


involved in the guilt of murder, engaged him 
for a moment in the politics of Boondi. Having 
arranged the affairs of his infant grandson, he 
continued his wanderings until within a few 
years of his death, when the feebleness of age 


All the self 


The venerable 
L2 
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warrior became an object of distrust to his 
grandchild, whose advisers persuaded him to 
send a message to Omeda, prohibiting his re- 
turn to Boondi, and recommending to him ‘to 
eat sweetmeats and tell his beads at Benares ;’ 
the messenger adding, that his ashes should 
not mingle with those of his fathers. The 
news was received with indignation by the 
surrounding princes, who sent the venerable 
exile the most earnest invitations, offering to 
replace him on his throne. This he decidedly 
refused. The Raja of Amber negotiated a 
meeting between the parties. 


‘It was,’ says our author, ‘such as might have 
been expected between an ill-advised youth and 
the venerable chief who had renounced all feel- 
ings of this world but affection for his offspring. 
It drew tears from all eyes. “My child,” said the 
pilgrim-warrior, presenting his sword, “ take this, 
apply it yourself, if you think I can have any bad 
intentions towards you; but let not the base de- 
fame me.” The young Rao wept aloud as he 
entreated forgiveness. Omeda refused, however, 
to enter the halls of Boondi during the remainder 
of his life, which ended about eight years after 
this event, when his grandchild entreated “he 
would close his eyes within the walls of his 
fathers.” A remnant of that feeling, inseparable 
from humanity, made the dying Omeda offer no 
objection, and he was removed in a litter to the 
palace, where he breathed his last. ‘Thus,’ con- 
tinues Colonel Tod, ‘in a. p. 1804, Omeda Sing 
closed a varied and chequered life; the sun of his 
morning rose amidst clouds of adversity, soon to 
burst forth in a radiant prosperity ; but scarcely 
had it attained its meridian glory, ere crime dim- 
med its splendour, and it descended in solitude 
and sorrow.’—p. 500, 


We have given the story of Omeda at some 
length, and nearly in Colonel Tod’s own words, 
both from its intrinsic singularity, and from a 
persuasion that one such detailed sketch will 
convey a better notion of the manners and his- 
tory of the Rajpoots, than any dry outline of 
the various dynasties which have ruled over 
them,—a detail that could leave no distinct 
impression on the memory. 

The Rajpoots are divided into a number of 
separate states, of which the chief are those 
of Mewar, Marwar, Jessulmer, Bikaner, Am- 
ber, and the Haras. The history of these 
states occupies the greater part of Colonel 
Tod’s concluding volume. He has traced the 
history of each particular state separately from 
the earliest times, though most of the tribes 
have been seated in their present possessions 
only since the Muhammedan invasions from 
Ghazni. Even this is a long period for Indian 
history, and it is only by much labour and re- 
search that the author has been able to make 
the line of narrative continuous, and to con- 
nect the ancient with the more modern his- 
tory of the tribes. He is disposed to bring 
most of them originally from the countries be- 
yond the Oxus, and has exerted much learn- 
ing and ingenuity, with unwearied industry, 
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in the attempt. It has seldom been our fate are ¥ 
agree entirely with any author in his Gisquig. J by &V 
tions on the origin of nations. Whether ity fm dialec 
that the vast previous out-of-the way readj Colon 
which such a work requires, bestows on the ME ters 0 
writers a concentrated mass of ideas Which the D 
they find it difficult or impossible to commug, ff _ whicl 
cate to the readers, or whether a fondness fy Mf dustr) 
what has cost them much toil and care, mak {J yalua 
them, like fond parents, see in their issue wh for ch 
unconcerned spectators cannot discover, ye factor 
know not, but we have seldom risen satisfig and 
or convinced from a work of that description as sol 
Perhaps a bare collection of the passages ¢f# Purar 
the original authors, in chronological order, cessfu 
followed by as many of the author's own» rectec 
marks and explanations as may seem neces A col! 
sary, though a bulky, is the most instructiy (with t 
form of such a work, and that which we haye zie, al 
always felt to be the most satisfactory. It isa transl: 
touchstone to which few historical theories cap the or 
submit. The uncertainty to which we allud §% racter 
is not contined to Asia. Of what nation hay J pensiv 
we Origins which have yet met with genen| such I 
acceptation! What controversies do we se engag 
daily waged even regarding those of our ow valual 
country! The truth is, that, instead of bei if the 
the first portion of history to be settled, they J instan 
are the very last, the sum and completion ¢ J would 
an immense concourse of historical facts and rope, 
observations. We think that nearly all ow explai 
writers on Indian subjects have erred in going JB are to 
so deeply into them. ‘They have been misled The t 
by bad models, and by great learning unprofite the ku 
bly employed. We always suspect our Kastem tive la 
friends of being out of their road, when we fused. 
see them quoting Bryant, and Faber, and Mav Je ou 
rice, authors who have not added one idea a the gs 
one fact to our Oriential knowledge, but who, euitor 
from pomp of manner and display of erudition, Jot 
which few in the East have the means of ver- history 
fying, even the books quoted not being there Ghazn 
accessible, have gained among them a certain quent! 
degree of currency most hurtful in its conse J his clu 
quences. Wilford, since the unanswerable man h 
remarks of the author of the Researches into the cu 
the Nature and Affinity of Ancient and Hindu writer: 
Mythology,* it would be ridiculous to quote means 
He has had his day, and a mischievous one. tached 
Of such false guides Colonel Tod’s learning B bv Has 
and judgment have kept him clear. Perhaps their { 
in his wide range, he has indulged too much, Tod v 
in analogies and inferences from mere name, lterpe 
—an error from which it is difficult for a lively # © refe 
imagination to escape; while he founds be ff of the 
conclusions too little on general similarity ot must b 
or dissimilarity of language, whence, in can be 
subjects, inferences the most decisive of ay J tempor 
may, in our opinion, be drawn. ‘The frequett oy 
etymologies of words in which he has indulge, 1. “ | 
we do not consider as supplying this defet th fae 
and they do not seem to us the happiest pat had 
of his work. Such accidental etymologies f ev 
must always be uncertain, often delusive, ate 





* Lieutenant-Colonel Vaus Kennedy's Researches, & 
Appendix, p. 405. 
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are very different from conclusions supported 

a weight and number of coincidences in two 
dialects compared. | In one respect, indeed, 
Colonel Tod 1s meritorious beyond all the wri- 
ters on Indian history ; we mean in regard to 
the number of inscriptions and written deeds, 
which he has collected with indefatigable in- 
dustry. In the poverty of history these are in- 
valuable, especially for securing a firm basis 
for chronology, which never can be done satis- 
factorily by the songs of bards, or by tradition ; 
and which it would be a vain hope to look for, 
as some are disposed to do, from any of the 
Purans. Colonel Tod has employed them suc- 
cessfully for that purpose, and has happily cor- 
rected his loose chronicles by their assistance. 
Acollection of all that he has amassed, joined 
with those of the late General Colin Macken- 
zie, and any others of the same kind, literally 
translated, as far as that is practicable, with 
the original text in fuc simile, where the cha- 
racter is unknown, in the plainest and least ex- 
pensive style of lithography, accompanied by 
such notes and observations as occur to persons 
engaged in collateral pursuits, would be a 
valuable present to the Indian historian. Even 
if there was much unintelligible in the first 
instante, the circulation of such a volume 
would set many to work both in India and Eu- 
rope, and might eventually be the means of 
explaining to us the numerous inscriptions that 
are to be found in characters yet undeciphered. 
The time is come when it would be useful; 
the knowledge of the Sanscrit and of the na- 
tive languages being daily more and more dif 
fused. Such a work, indeed, could be expect- 
ed ouly from some public body, perhaps from 
the government of India; and where is an 
editor to be found ! 

In the second and more modern part of his 
history, beginning with the invasions trom 
Ghazni, the author has the advantage of fre- 


quently correcting the dates and the facts of 


his chronicles by the authority of the Mussul- 
man historians. He has judiciously given us 
the current of events, as related by the native 
writers, nearly in their own words, by which 
means we learn the degree of credit to be at- 
tached to them, and the kind of materials that 
le as been compelled to use. To account for 
their frequent violent anachronisms, Colonel 
Tod very charitably resorts to the excuse of 
interpolation; but we are much more disposed 
to refer their numerous errors to the ignorance 
of the writers. No chronicles founded, as these 
must be, on romantic ballads and on tradition, 
can be accurate. Accuracy begins with con- 
temporary historians. The writers of the 
chronicles to which we allude, evidently lived 
in the seventeenth century, and though they 


might know pretty correctly the succession of 


the family or race whose annals they record, 
had evidently no distinct notions of external 
or foreign history. The deeds of romantic va- 
lour which they celebrate, wither critically 
true or not, are of not the less value as pic- 
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tures of manners. That such histories were 
related, and written, and formed the delight of 
the people in that age, is a proof that they 
were in unison with the feelings and spirit of 
those to whom they were addressed, and the 
tone of sentiment could not be low: it ac- 
cords with all that is related by contemporary 
historians and travellers; and as the latter 
events come close on the times of the chroni- 
clers, the narrative is probably substantially 
correct in the facts as well as spirit. The Raj- 
poots have been fortunate in Colonel Tod as 
an historian. He seems to have identified him- 
self with the race, loves their character, en- 
joys their ancient romance and modern fame, 
and enters with enthusiasm into all that con- 
cerns them. ‘The reader is no loser by this 
temper. He knows when allowances are to 
be made for the partiality of an admirer, and 
gains much information that a cold enquirer 
never would have obtained for him. 

When the monarchs of the race of Timur 
settled in India, in the sixteenth century, they 
naturally turned their arms against the Raj- 
poots as their most formidable enemies,—led 
their multitudinous armies into their territory, 
took their cities, overran their country, ravaged 
their fields, and slew numbers of the inhabit- 
ants. ‘The great body, however, retired to 
their hills, their fastnesses and deserts, set at 
defiance the imperial generals, and repeatedly 
drove them from their country. It was soon 
found to be more profitable to have them for 
friends than enemies. ‘Though a tribute was 
imposed, the internal government was left en- 
tuirely to the old rulers. No Muhammedans 
settled in the land to control them. They pre- 
served their native manners and usages. Their 
chiefs were indeed invited to the imperial 
court, partly as hostages, partly as friends; 
and, under Jehangir and his two successors, 
for a full century the Rajpoots were the chief 
strength of the imperial armies, furnishing the 
most trusty generals, and the bravest soldiers 
to the empire. We find them serving in every 
quarter from Khorasan to Golconda. Still their 
tribes were left substantially free. In vain did 
Aurengzeb, in a fit of religious intolerance, 
attempt to interfere with their opinions, and to 
quell their obstinacy ; his army was surrounded 
and broken up, and his own person in danger 
of captivity. Again he overran the country 
but his death left the war unfinished; and the 
conclusion of a thirty years’ contest for liberty 
was, on the whole, not unfavourable to the 
Rajpoots. 

Colonel Tod has enquired why a nation so 
brave and so numerous as the Rajpoots, and 
who possessed a decided superiority over the 
other inhabitants of India as soldiers, did not 
become the conquerors of the country; and 
has traced the principal cause to a want of 
union arising from the nature of their govern- 
ment, which consisted of a number of different 
states, each composed of a variety of half-in- 
dependent chiefships. The seeds of discord 
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courts, was always ready, and rejoiced to 
or assist the party that paid him best or pr 
mised him most, and where money was notg 
hand, had no objection to be paia in landg 
revenue. His troops, on entering that or 

other country, lived at discretion, fed their 
horses on the standing corn, tortured the inky 
bitants to make them discover their hiddeg 
treasure, pulled down their houses for tire woud, 
und if they did not find a desert, they left ong 
Even the richest and exporting provinces ¢ 
India, when invaded by Mahrattas, soon be 
come unable to support their own populatigy 
and the natives, wlio survived famine and 


were thus sown, not only between the larger 
states, but between the numerous chieftains 
composing each subdivision. ‘Though their 
love of their common country led them all to 
unite when it was invaded by a Mussulman 
foe, the enemy was no sooner repelled than 
each chieftain was eager to return to his home. 
They had nothing to gain by foreign conquest. 
Warmly attached to their rich tields, their 
hills, or their deserts, they were conteut with 
them, and were not willingly absent from them. 
Their system, excellent tor defence, was im- 
potent, fur conquest. It had all the defects of 
a feudal militia, and from nearly the same 


causes. pression, spread themselves over the distriety 
That their common exertions beyond their}around, or formed themselves into hordes of 
own country were thus palsied, would not|plunderers. In Rajasthan, the Mabrattas some 


times left the country, but always speedily rm 
turned, supported by one faction or another; 
and finally became the proprietors of a great 
part of the revenue, especialiy of their favour 
ite Chouth,—a property wluich gave thema 


perhaps have been injurious to their happiness; 
but they had more fatal causes of disunion in 
the bosom of their own families, from the in- 
fluence of polygamy, wiuci Colonel ‘Tod con- 
siders as the ruin of the country. ‘The in- 
trigues in the women’s apartments of an Asi-| right to interfere in every concern of the peo 
atic prince, where different mothers support] ple, and of the government. Colonel 'Tod re 
the claims each of her own son by every arti-; marks, that as the civil wars arising from 
fice, aided by poison and the dagger, exhibit | polygamy, originally gave the Mahratias a sep 
in ail instances a melancholy speciacle. ‘The|tlement im the country, so their employment 
number of the little courts of the Rajpoots|of regular troops, and of trained corps’ of ap 
made the evil more disastrous with them. Un-|tllery, was finally decisive of their superionty 
certainty of succession tius existed in its worst over the more chivalrous valor of the Kajpcots 
shape. Their annals, especizlly in the later] The march of foreign armics, war contrib 
and declining state of their principalities, are | tions, indiscriminate plunder, added to the niise 
filled with civil wars, divided allegiance, the | ries of civil war, were tcilowed by pestilence 
murder of brother by brother, and the internal |and famine, and brought tle states of Rajas 
ruin of the state, all from this cause. W hile | than, one after another, to the lowest pitch o 
the want of union and mutual co-operation|misery. ‘Expression might be rackes,’ says 
amonz the states weakened the whole as a | Colonel Tod, * tor phrases which could ates 
body, the constant quarrels arising from dis- | quately delimeate the miseries all classes e» 
puted successions, weakened each individual | dured.’—* Numbers of the inhabitants took to 
principality. 





|* horse, scoured the country, and plundered 

Though the Rajpoots were in general suc-|* without distinction.'—* ‘The Meras and Bhils 
cessful in repelling the invasions of their Mus-|* descended trom their hills, or emerged from 
sulman invaders, they were less fortunate when |‘ their forests, and planted ambuseades for the 
opposed to the Mahrattas, who, about a cen-|* traveller and merchant, whom they robbed o 


tury ago, were called in to take part in some 
of their internal divisions. Frou that hour 
they began to decline. ‘The country that had 
stood erect after repeated conilicts in the field 
with all the force of the empire of Delhi, sank 
before a swarm of southern banditti. ‘lo the 
Rajpoots they were in truti a much more for- 
midable enemy than even the emperor of [lin- 
dostan. The Mussulmans advanced into their 
territories with immense armies, fought pitched 
battles, were sometimes victorious, sometiines 
defeated, but even victory did not subdue the 
brave inhabitants; all were united against the 
common enemy of their religion and liberty ; 
the imperialists held only the forts they could 
garrison, and the ground on which they en- 
camped. Their unwieldy army in due time 
retreated, or was driven out, and all was well 
again. The wily Mahratta, less an object of 


jealousy as being of the same religion, when 
called in to take a share in family quarrels, in- 
sinuated himself into the politics of their little 





‘ carried to their retreats, where they languish 
‘ed in durance till ransomed.’—(pp. 477-8) 
From this state of anarchy and wretched: 
ness, they were finally rescued by the success 
of the British arms against the Mahrattas im 
IS17. An opportunity of delivering them from 
the gripe of the relentless invader had occur 
red in 1804; but the treaties of alliance then 
concluded with several of their states were 
soon broken,—with great impolicy, and no 
small want of good faith on our part. In 181, 
however, when the Indian government had re 
solved to extirpate the Pindarees, and the 
united rising of a Mahratta confederacy made 
it necessary to break their force, new treaties 
were concluded with all the Rajpoot states 
on the principle of our old subsidiary alliances, 
with the Nabob of the Carnatic, the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, and other native princes; the Bri- 
tish granting protection to the prince in com 
sideration of a price, generally a proportion 
the public revenue, paid to them. ‘The effects 
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in all former instances have been nearly the 
game. The socii populi Romani appeared in 
the treaties and the armies of the victorious 
wealth, as long as it was convenient 
or decent, but all finally shrunk into insignifi- 
cance, and vanished. So has it been with our 
uithful allies; all of whom have really lost 
the government of their own country. But 
that issue is perhaps less to be regretted than 
the previous stage of wretchedness and disor- 
der that ushers in our final assumption of power. 
Every independent nation, even where it does 
not possess free institutions, has, to a certain 
extent, a remedy for its own evils within it- 
self: that remedy is a severe but necessary 
one, revolt. The liberties of all countries have 
been laid in such revolts. When misrule 
reaches a certain point; when human life, dis- 
joined from human happiness, loses its value, a 
rising takes place, new rules of government 
are demanded, a prince or a dynasty is changed, 
and anew course begins to be run under the 
successful leaders who survive the conflict. In 
reality, under a despotic government, no other 
remedy can exist. Even the dread of such 
revolutions, the knowledge that they are pos- 
sible, forms a strong check on the tyrannical 
exercise of authority. The tendency of our 
treaties with native princes, has been to de- 
ive their subjects of this last melancholy 
Whatever misrule exists, under pre- 
tence that we are not to enquire into the na- 
ture of the domestic government, or to inter- 
fere in its concerns, our force is ranged on the 
side of the prince, and resistance, however 
legal or patriotic, is uniformly crushed. Let 
us, in a few words, review the result of our 
treaties with the Rajpoot princes, as recorded 
in the work before us by an honest and bold 
historian, and mark if our policy acts in them 
in its usual direction. 

In January, 1815, a treaty was entered into 
with the Raja of Joudpoor. His country was 
then in disorder, and civil heart-burnings pre- 
vailed. ‘The treaty with the English put the 
‘ball at his (the Raja’s) foot; he very soon per- 
‘ceived that he might command a force to put 
‘down disorder.’—‘ And no better illustration 
‘is on record of the opinion of our power, than 
‘that its name alone served the Raja’s purpose 
‘in subjugating men, who, scarcely knowing 
‘fear, reposing partly on our justice, though 
‘mainly influenced by the utter hopelessness 
‘of resisting, were deprived of all moral cou- 
‘rage.’—(p, 718.) 

The Raja, who was by nature a tyrant, made 
the influence he thus acquired subservient to 
the basest purposes. He first found means to 
destroy the most powerful of his chieftains ; 
many of the rest sought refuge from his fury 
in exile. He next threw the instruments of 
these atrocities, the minister and his associates, 
into a dungeon, extorted from the former his 
— property, and dismissed him to the other 

orld, 


‘Each day,’ says the British resident, ‘ an- 
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nounced a numerous list of victims, either devo- 
ted to death, or imprisoned and stripped of their 
wealth, The enormous sum of a crore of rupees 
(a million sterling) has been stated as the amount 
of the confiscations. All these atrocities occurred 
within six months after my visit to this court, 
and about eighteen from the time it was received 
into protective alliance with the British govern- 
ment. The anomalous condition of all our con- 
nexions with the Rajpoot states has already been 
described; and if illustration of these remarks be 
required, it is here in awful characters. We had 
tied up our own hands ; internal interference had 
been renounced, and the sequestration of every 
merchant’s property who was connected with the 
Mehta faction, and the exile of the nobles, had 
no limit but the will of a blood-thirsty and vin- 
dictive tyrant. The objects of his persecution 
made known everywhere the unparalleled hard- 
ships of their case; and asserted that nothing but 
respect for the British government prevented their 
doing themselves justice. In no part of the past 
history of this state could such proscription of 
the majority of the kin and clan of the prince 
have taken place. The dread of our intervention, 
as an umpire favourable to their chief, deprived 
them of hope.’* 


In December, 1818, we concluded a similar 
treaty with the Raja of Jessulmer, another 
Rajpoot prince, and with nearly similar ef- 
fects. We must shun details, and have only 
room for results. 

‘ No language,’ says the political resident, ‘can 
adequately represent the abuse of power with 
which the treaty has armed the rapacious minis- 
ter of Jessulmer.’--‘ For a short time after the 
treaty was formed, he appeared to fall in with the 
march of universal reformation; but whether it 
was that his crimes had outlawed him from the 
sympathies of all around, or that he could feel no 
enjoyment but in his habitual crimes, he soon 
gave ample indulgence to his rapacious spirit.’ 
—‘His outrages became past all endurance, and 
compelled the British agent to report to his go- 
vernment that he considered the alliance dis- 
graceful to our reputation, by countenancing the 
idea that such acts can be tolerated under its pro- 
tection. Representations to the minister were a 
nullity; he protested against their fidelity ; as- 
serted, in specious language, his love of justice 
and mercy; and recommenced his.system of con- 
fiscations, contributions, and punishments with 
redoubled severity.’ 

What is the present state of this country? 
‘Agriculture is almost unknown; and com- 
‘merce, internal or external, has ceased, 
through want of security. The sole revenue 
‘arises from confiscation.’—(Vol. ii. p. 274.) 

Have we been more fortunate in regard to 
the Raja of Amber or Jeipoor? With him, as 
with the others, we stipulated for non-interfe- 
rence in the internal concerns of his gofern- 
ment, in which we left him ‘absolute ruler.’ 


* Vol i. p. 720, and more cireumstantially, vol. ii. pp. 
158-9. The Remonstrunce of the expatriated chiefs to the 
British agent is a spirited state paper, (vol. i. p. 197,) and 
shews that they were not ignorant of their rights. 
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Soon afterwards the Raja died. * When we 
* intermeddled,’ says Colonel Tod, ‘ with the 
‘ intrigues respecting the succession, our igno- 
*rance of established rights and usage ren- 
‘dered the interferencé offensive, and made 
‘the Jeipoor chiefs repent the alliance which 
‘temporary policy had induced their prince to 
*accept.’—(p. 380.) A share of the revenue 
was assigned to the British government, in re- 
turn for its protection. In consequence, ‘ the 
‘ absolute rulers of Jeipoor have been compel- 
‘led to unfold to the resident agent the whole 
‘of their financial and territorial arrange- 
‘ments. —* While, therefore,’ continues our 
author, ‘ we deem ourselves justified in inter- 
‘fering in the two chief branches of govern- 
‘ment, the succession, and finances, how is it 
‘ possible to avoid being implicated in the acts 
‘ of the government functionaries, and involved 
‘in the party views and intrigues of a court 
‘ stigmatized even by the rest of Rajwarra with 
‘the epithet of jootha durbar, the lying court!" 
—‘ The purest intentions, the highest talents, 
* will scarcely avail to counteract this system- 
‘atic vice.’—(p. 4" 1.) 

All who are acquainted with the recent his- 
tory of India are familiar with the character 
of Zalim Sing, the Regent of Kotah—an ex- 
traordinary man, and to whom the British army 
owed much in the disastrous retreat of Mon- 
son. For fifty years the whole affairs of the 
state, though conducted in the name of the 
Raja, had really been entirely regulated by the 
pleasure of the Regent. When alliances were 
deemed expedient with all the other Rajpoot 
states, one was offered to him also. He alone, 
of all the Princes of Rajasthan, had been able 
to check the Mahrattas. His dominions were 
rich and flourishing ; he had maintained their 
independence for fitty years, by managing those 
formidable conquerors with whom he thus be- 
came connected. ‘For a moment he felt a re- 
* pugnance to breaking the bond which had so 
‘Jong united him to their policy, and he saw 
‘that, with the power to which he was to be 
‘allied, he had no course but unlimited obe- 
*dience; in short, that his part must now be 
‘subordinate. He preferred it, however, for 
* the security it afforded.’—(p. 558.) A treaty 
was accordingly concluded in December, 1817, 
‘with the Raja of Kotah, and his heirs and 
* successors, through Zalim Sing, the adminis- 
‘trator of the affairs of that principality,’ by 
which the British government takes Kotah un- 
der its protection, and covenants that ‘the 
* Maha Rao (the Raja of Kotah,) and his heirs 
‘and successors, shall remain absolute rulers 
‘of their country.’—(p. 773.) This treaty was 
ratified by both parties, and exchanged; the 
Regent appearing only as the ministerial agent 
of the Raja. No guarantee was given of the 
Regent’s power. None such was demanded. 
All seemed finally settled, and the Raja ap- 

eared to be left absolute ruler of his country. 
But, two months after the interchange of deeds, 
two supplemental articles were agreed to at 
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Delhi, and transmitted to the Regent, ovg 
teeing the administration of aflairs to hig 
and successors for ever; that is, in 
changing the dynasty established two monty 
before, by articles, of which the Raja himself 
died ‘in absolute ignorance.’—(p. 565.) 

No sacrifice which the British governmeg 
could have made to signify its gratitude to % 
lim Sing was too great, except the sacrifice ¢ 
its good faith. At this time the Raja had thr 
sons, the eldest forty, the youngest thirty yeas 
of age. On their father’s death, twenty monthg 
after the new articles had been signed, th 
eldest son wished to assume the right of 
ing as a sovereign prince, as enjoyed by bis 
ancestors. He had no desire to be a puppet in 
the hands of a maire du palais. The su 
mental articles interposed. He found that big 
power was reduced toa name. The absolay 
ruler had been given up to -be a toy in th 
hands of a minister. He struggled—he claim. 
ed his birthright. ‘It became a matter of 
‘tonishment, especially to the unreflecting 
‘ whence arose the general sympathy, amount. 
‘ing to enthusiasm, towards this hitherto ds 
‘regarded family, not only from chief an 
‘peasant, within the bounds of Haraouti, ang 
‘the foreign mercenary army raised and maig 
‘tained by the Regent, but from the neigh 
‘bouring princes and nobles who had hither 
‘looked upon the usurpation in silence’ 
563.) Our author justly remarks, that we had 
ourselves been the cause of this appa 
unexpected feeling. We had advanced int 
countries exhausted by rapine, anarchy, ad 
misrule, proclaiming peace, equal laws, and 
good faith to be our only objects. ‘Our new 
‘policy changed the moral with the political 
‘aspect of Rajasthan. If previous thereto, mo 
‘voice was raised against usurpation and 
‘crime, it was because all hope that their co» 
‘dition could be meliorated was extinct. Bat 
‘this was to them a new era—a day of wi 
‘versal regeneration.’ A new rule of judging 
was introduced. ‘They hoped that the lawd 
might was to be exchanged for that of right 
No wonder, therefore, that they were appalled 
when they found ‘ British battalions marshalled 
‘in line with the retainers of usurpation to 
‘combat the lawful sovereign of the country. 
‘ There is not a shadow of doubt that the sup 
‘plemental articles of the treaty of Kotal, 
‘which pledged our faith to two parties me 
‘manner which rendered its maintenance 
‘wards both an impossibility, produced cons 
‘quences that shook the confidence of the peo 
‘ple of Rajavarra in our political rectitude’= 
(p. 564.) The prince continuing obstinate, and 
refusing to resign his hereditary rights secured 
by treaty, was finally blockaded in his own 
castle, to starve him into a surrender. Col 
pelled by hunger, he broke through the block. 
ading force with five hundred horse. The 
fluence, and admirable presence of mind of of 
author, then British envoy in the Reg 
camp, prevented the effusion of blood. A 
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low reconciliation succeeded. The prince’s 
adherents were placed in custody or banished. 
The Regent continued to act as sovereign, and 
the prince unwillingly returned to be a puppet 
in his hands. 

But such a state of things could not be 
expected to last long, under a prince of any 

rit. The intrigues were soon formed, part 
of the troops were brought over to join the 
Raja, and a rising took place; when the old 
Regent, with his usual decision, at once 
attacked the Raja’s forces, and obliged him to 
seek safety in flight. He retired, but returned 
soon after the head of a small army, and was 
received with open arms by all his subjects. 
‘Byen those connected by ties of blood and by 
every species of benefit,’ says our author, 
‘withdrew from the Regent, to whom they 
‘owed every thing, in order to join their here- 
‘ditary and lawful prince.’—* Every corps, 
‘foreign or native, was ready to range on the 
‘side of legitimate authority, against the hand 
‘which had fed and cherished them. The 
‘Regent himself said, in his forcible manner, 
‘even the clothes on his back smelt of treason 
‘to him’—(p. 573-4.) The English agent 
was now awkwardly situated. The Regent 
called upon him to act in his behalf; while the 
Raja sent him a copy of the treaty, asking him 
if it was recognized or not. Every argument 
used by the English minister to persuade the 
Raja to submit was unavailing. Ile diselaim- 
ed the superiority of his mimister. To every 
remonstrance he replied, ‘ What was life with- 
‘out honour! what was a sovereign without 


‘authority! Death, or the full sovereignty of 


‘his ancestors.’ ‘he Regent, on his part, 
was equally unbending; and British troops, in 
furtherance of the doctrine of non-intervention, 
were sent to act in behalf of a minister, against 
his acknowledged sovereign and the popular 
voice. They moved down, attacked the unfor- 
tunate prince on his own territory, and after a 
bloody action, in which some of the indignant 
Haras displayed prodigies of valour, the Raja 
was defeated with great slanehter. We can- 
not follow him through all the subsequent 
transactions: suffice it to say, that seeing no 
possibility of combating the overwhelming 
force of the British government arrayed against 
him, he was finally induced, by the influence 
of the British agent, to return to his capital, 
where he once more enjoyed the nominal 
rank of Raja, under a domineering Regent. 
The difficulties of government under the 
most favourable circumstances are great. They 
are greater where, as in India, we succeed to 
ignorant and despotic rulers. But a system 
which is uniformly pernicious in its operation, 
like that of our alliances, which destroys all 
public spirit within the country ; which places 
every thing at the disposal of a despot sup- 
ed by foreign troops; which deprives an 
bppressed people of the iast wretched hopes 
of relief, from the effects of the natural work- 
ings of discontent within the country; which 
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in the end has always transferred the direct 
government of the country itself to the fo- 
reigners who furnish protection, when the in- 
ternal disorders become insufferable even to 
these foreigners themselves, must have scme 
radical defects, and certainly calls for serious 
revision. It has the obvious inconvenience of 
adding daily to our already too extensive domi- 
nions; of forcing us to manage the affairs of 
other men, which it is morally impossible that 
we can manage well; and of compelling us to 
legislate for nations to whose manners and 
habits of thinking we are strangers; while all 
our wisdom and knowledge is but little enough 
to enable us to govern ourselves. Colonel 
Tod strongly advocates the measure of placing 
the Rajpoot states in perfect independence, 
and of continuing to them the form of govern- 
ment under which they had so long flourished. 
This spirit breathes through all his work, and 
even in his dedication of the book to his sove- 
reion. We confess that we like to see men 
left to act for themselves. We like the vari- 
ety of human nature. We like to see different 
races of mankind advancing, each by its own 
road, to civilization. The minds of men are 
then in a more vigorous and healthy state. 
We dislike the lonely dead level of an univer- 
sal or far extended empire, whether Roman, or 
Russian, or British. Such empires differ in- 
deed, in a certain deevree, according to the vir- 
tues or knowledge of their rulers; but these 
rulers, however virtuous, and we do believe 
jthat the ruling English caste in India are as 
j}honourable a class as is to be found on earth, 
are so circumstanced as to be under a moral 
impossibility of greatly improving the condi- 
tion of those among whom they are. This can 
only be done by the people themselves; and 
better, in the first instance, by a people under 
many smaller governments than under one 
large one ;—better by men left to themselves, 
to find out and remedy their own wants, than if 
trained and directed by such as are far above 
them in science and information, and who 
have not patience to wait for their tardy pro- 
gress;—who are in haste to teach them the 
refinements, while they are yet in want of the 
necessaries of life. What is the native growth 
of the soil, is likely to be more healthy and more 
enduring than an exotic nursed and watched 
with whatever care and labour. Perhaps if 
we were wise,—but what nation, as a nation, 
ever is wise, or ever was separated from foreign 
possessions but by a violent disruption !—we 
should already be thinking of the inevitable 
hour, no matter how distant, that is to divide 
our vast Eastern territories from us; and, as it 
is inevitable, try to make it matter of choice, as 
much as of necessity; be anxious to teach our 
subjects what can assist them hereafter to go- 
vern themselves, and try to cultivate in them 
by justice and kindness those friendly feelings 
which we should wish them to indulge after a 
separation ; so that, though no longer subjects 
of one state, we might leave them somewhat 
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qualified to be indepent; and, at all events, 
prepared to continue every amicable relation 
of commerce, letters, and mutual aid with 
their former masters. Such ideas, which a 
great majority will regard as idle and imprac- 
ticable fancies, to others will seem rather the 
plainest common-sense conclusions to be de- 
rived from all past experience ; and obvious in- 
ferences trom the simplest political principles. 

This long deduction has rather turned us 
away from the general topics contained in this 
volume. Some portions of the history are 
so striking that we wished to have extracted 
them. We may particularize the account ot 
Jey Sing, the Raja of Amber, an ambitious 
prince, known in Europe as the founder of 
Jeypoor, and still more by the astronomical 
tables constructed under his care. But the 
most remarkable of the whole is the life of 
Zalim Sing, the Regent of Kotah; one of those 
men of able but mixed characters, that fix for 
a long course of time the rank of the country 
they govern. Colonel Tod has laboured his 
history of this singular personage with perfect 
knowledge of the facts, and witha deep insight 
into his dark character, without allowing his 
judgment to be biassed by his admiration for a 
ran with whom he was intimate, who respected 
him, and whose talents and powers of mind 
were wonderful for the age and country in 
which he was placed. A minister who raised 
himself to power, and, in the midst of the ruin 
and devastation of all the surrounding nations. 
left his country a garden,—who kept his ground 
in all the shiftings and changes of Indian 
governments for fitty years, who had the moral] 
energy, even in his latter days, to correct some 
of the false principles of his tortuous policy,— 
would have been no mean person any where. 
Indeed, in spite of the romantic tone of the 
early annals of the gallant Rajpoots, we confess 
that we prefer the period when the narrative is 
drawn either from Colonel Tod’s personal 
observation, or from intercourse and conversa- 
tion with the aged actors of former times. We 
are lovers of contemporary history, when 
written by men of talent and information. We 
catch in it the life and spirit of the times be- 
fore they have evaporated by repeated transfu- 
sions. 

We have not adverted particularly to the 
Personal Narrative, which readers in genera] 
will find the most amusing portion of the book, 
but which we have not room to touch upon. 
It consists of the author’s travels through great 
part of the different Rajpoot states, and con- 
tains a lively picture of the face of the country, 
of the manners of the inhabitants, and of the 
architectural remains of antiquity, many of 
them of striking tasteand magnificence. It is 
difficult to imagine that the architects of such 
structures, or those to gratify whose taste and 
fancy they were erected, could have been men 
devoid of genius, or in a low state of civiliza- 
tion. Numerous views of their architecture 
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their local scenery, engraved in a gtylp 
great elegance, adorn this part of the work, 
Colonel Tod in this volume, as well ag 
former, may be charged with occasional 
sion of language and defect of arrangemey. 
but when men employed in active life comm, 
nicate their researches to the public, ani 
enrich our literatue by a large addition of gey 
and valuable matter, which they alone have 
had the means of collecting, we are Not mud 
disposed to quarrel with them as to the Tap 
ner; especially where the style has so may 
spirited and characteristic traits as in the wa 
before us. We would always rather see ty 
thoughts of such persons in their original 
than cut and fashioned, and perhaps distay 
by a professional bookmaker. In this inst 
the whole is evidently “a labour of Joy’ 
Colonel Tod is partial to the Rajpoots, and hy 
a high idea of their character and their 
bilities. Well might Dr. Smith tell Bj 
Heber on the spot, that Colonel Tod * loved th 
people of this country. The spirit of affe. 
tion breathes in every page of his work, ani 
nothing less could have produced the warmani 
undiminished attachment and regret with 
which he, on his part, is still regarded by every 
native of Rajasthan. Perhaps such partiality 
was necessary to induce him to devote 30 large 
a portion of his time and fortune to the valuable 
and laborious work which he has now bronght 
to a close; and which we recommend to publi 
notice, as filling up a large blank in the bis 
tory and geography of India; as full of inter 
esting sketches both of scenery and manner; 
and as the only scurce that we know frm 
which an acquaintance with the varied rel 
tions of the British interests and policy in the 
north-west of India can be drawn. 
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On Sir Walter Scott’s quitting Abbotsford fr 
Naples. 








BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


A trouble, not of clouds, or weeping rain, 
Nor of the setting sun’s pathetic light, 
Engendered, hangs o’er Eildon’s triple height: 
Spirits of Power assembled there complain 
For kindred Power departing from their sight; 
While ‘T'weed, best pleased in chanting a blithe 
strain, 

Saddens his voice, again, and yet again. 
Lift up your hearts, ye Mourners! for the might 
Of the whole world’s good wishes with him goes; 
Blessings and prayers, in nobler retinue 
Than sceptred king, or laurelled conqueror know 
Follow this wondrous Potentate. Be true 
Ye winds of ocean and the midland sea, 
Wafting your charge to soft Parthenope! 








* Heber’s Narrative, vol. ii. p. 456, 8vo. edit. 
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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


(The facts which his life contains, have 
been in the course of collection for about ten 
years, and the writer has reason to hope 
that not one error of the slightest importance 
will be pointed out.) 

" PARENTAGE. 

Sin Watrer Scott was one of the sons 
of Walter Scott, Esq., Writer to the Signet, 
by Anne, daughter of Dr. John Rutherford, 

fessor of the Practice of Medicine in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

His paternal grandfather, Mr. Robert 
Scott, farmer at Sandyknow, in the vicinity 
of Smailholm Tower, in Roxburghshire,* 
was the son of Mr. Walter Scott, a younger 
son of Walter Scott of Raeburn, who in his 
turn was third son of Sir William Scott of 
Harden, in which family the chieftainship 
of the race of Scott is now understood to 
reside. 

Walter, the third son of Sir William 
Scott of Harden, lived at the time of the 
Restoration, and embraced the tenets of 
Quakerism, which at that period made their 
way into Scotland. For this he endured a 
degree of persecution for which it is now 
diffcult to assign areason. The Scottish 
Privy Council, by an edict dated June 20, 
1665, directed his brother, the existing re- 
presentative of the Harden family, to take 
away his three children, and educate them 
separately, so that they might not become 
infected with the same heresy; and, for do- 
ing so, he was to be entitled to sue his bro- 
ther for the maintenance of the children. By 
a second edict, dated July 5, 1666, the 
Council directed two thousand pounds Scots 
money to be paid by the Laird of Raeburn 
for this purpose; and, as he was now con- 
fined in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, where 
he was liable to be farther tainted by con- 
verse with others of the same sect there also 
imprisoned, the Council farther ordered him 
to be transported to the Jail of Jedburgh, 
where no one was to have access to him but 
such as might be expected to convert him 
from his present principles. 

Walter, the second son of this gentleman, 
and father to the Novelist’s grandfather, re- 





**“The Poet's grandfather, Mr. Robert Scott, of Sandy- 
know, though both descended from and allied to several 
respectable Border families, was chiefly distinguished 
for the excellent good sense and independent spirit 
which enabled bim to lead the way in agricultural im- 
Provement,—then a pursuit abandoned to persons of a 
very inferior description. His memory was long pre- 
served in Teviotdale, and still survives, as that of an ac- 
tive and intelligent farmer, and the father of a family, 
all of whom were distinguished by talents, probity, and 
remarkable suceess in the pursuits which they adopted.” 
—Border Antiquities, by Walter Scott, Esq. 2 vols. 4to. 
Lond. 1814. 
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ceived a good education at Glasgow Col- 
| lege, under the protection of his uncle. He 
| was a zealous Jacobite,—a friend and cor- 
| respondent of Dr. Pitcairne,—and made a 
| vow never to shave his beard till the exiled 
!house of Stuart should be restored; whence 
|he acquired the name of Beardie. 
Dr. John Rutherford, maternal grandfather 
[to the subject of this Memoir, was one of 
|four Scottish pupils of Boerhaave, who, in 
| the early part of the last century, contribut- 
led to establish the high character of she 
| Edinburgh University as a school of meli- 
icine. He was the first professor of the 
|practice of physic in the University, to 
|which office he was elected in 1727, and 
| which he resigned in 1766, in favour of the 
|celebrated Dr. John Gregory. He was also 
|the first person who delivered lectures on 
{clinical medicine in the Infirmary. Hisson, 
|Dr. Daniel Rutherford, maternal uncle to 
ithe Novelist, was afterwards, for a long pe- 
lriod, Professor of Botany in the Edinburgh 
University, and farther distinguished by his 
great proficiency in chemistry. Dr. D. Ru- 
therford was one of the cleverest scientific 
men of his day; and, but for certain unim- 
portant circumstances, would have been pre- 
ferred to the high honour of succeeding 
Black in the chair of chemistry. When he 
took his degree in 1772, pneumatic chemis- 
try was in its infancy. Upon this occasion 
he published a thesis, in which the doc- 
trines respecting gaseous bodies are laid 
down with great perspicuity, as far as they 
were then known, and an account also giv- 
en of a series of experiments made by him- 
self, which discover much ingenuity and ad- 
dress. He was the first European chemist 
who, if the expression may be used, discov- 
ered nitrogen. Had he proceeded a single 
step farther, he would have anticipated the 
discoveries of Priestley, Scheele, and La- 
voisier, respecting oxygen, which have ren- 
dered their names immortal. As it was, the 
experiments and discoveries of Dr. Ruther- 
ford made his name respected all over 
Europe. 

The wife of Dr. John Rutherford, and 
maternal grandmother of Sir Walter Scott, 
was Jean Swinton, daughter of Swinton of 
Swinton, in Berwickshire, one of the oldest 
families in Scotland, and at one period very 
powerful. Sir Walter has introduced a chi- 
valric representative of this race into his 
drama of “ Halidon Hill.” The grandfa- 
ther of Jean Swinton was Sir John Swinton, 
the twentieth baron in lineal descent, and 
the son of the celebrated Judge Swinton, ir 
whom, along with Sir William Lockhart of 
Lee, Cromwell entrusted the chief manage- 
ment of civil affairs in Scotland, during his 
Usurpation. Lord Swinton, as he was call- 
ed, in virtue of his judicial character, was 
seized, after the Restoration, and brought 
'down to Scotland for trial, in the same ves- 
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sel with the Marquis of Argyle. It was ge- 
nerally expected that one who had played so 
conspicuous a part in the late Usurpation 
would not elude the vengeance of the new 
Government. He escaped, however, by 
suddenly adopting the tenets of the Society 
to which Walter Scott of Raeburn after- 
wards attached himself. On being brought 
before the Parliament for trial, he rejected 
all means of legal defence; and his simply 
penitent appearance and venerable aspect 
wrought so far with his judges, that he was 
acquitted, while less obnoxious men were 
coidemned. It was from this extraordinary 
person, and while confined along with him 
in Edinburgh Castle, that Colonel David 
Barclay, father of Robert Barclay, the emi- 
nent author of the ** Apology for the Qua- 
kers,”’ contracted those sentiments which 
afterwards shone forth with such remark- 
able lustre in his son. 
FATHER. 

While the ancestry of Sir Walter Scott is 
thus shown to have been somewhat more 
than respectable, it must be also stated, that, 
in his character as a man, a citizen, or a 
professional agent, there could not bea more 
worthy member of society than his immedi- 
ate parent. Mr. Walter Scott, born in 1729, 
and admitted as a writer to the signet, in 
1755, was by no means a man of shining 
abilities. He was, however, a steady, ex- 


pert man of business, insomuch as to pros- 
per considerably in life; and nothing could 
exceed the gentleness, sincerity, and bene- 


volence of his character. For many years, 
he held the honourable office of an elder in 
the parish church of Old Greyfriars, while 
Dr. Robertson, the historian of America and 
Charles V., acted as one of the ministers. 
The other clergyman was Dr. John Ers- 
kine, much more distinguished as a divine, 
and of whom Sir Walter has given an ani- 
mated picture in his novel of “ Guy Man- 
nering.”’ The latter person led the more 
zealous party of the Church of Scotland, in 
opposition to his colleague, Dr. Robertson, 
who swayed the moderate and predominat- 
ing party; and it is believed that, although 
a Jacobite, and employed mostly by that 
party, the religious impression of Mr. Scott 
were more akin to the doctrines maintained 
by Erskine, than those professed by Ro- 
bertson. 
MOTHER. 


Mrs. Scott, while she boasted a less pre- 
possessing exterior than her husband, was 
enabled, partly by the more literary charac- 
ter of her connexions and education, and 
more perhaps by native powers of intellect, 
to make a greater impression in conversa- 
tion. It has thus become a conceded point, 
that Sir Walter derived his abilities almost 
exclusively from this parent. Without pre- 
tending to judge in a matter of such delica- 
cy, it may at least be allowed that the young 
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poet was at first greatly indebted to his mo. 
ther for an introduction to the literary socie. 
ty of which her father and brother were such 
distinguished ornaments. It has somewhere 
been alleged that Mrs. Scott, who was ay 
intimate friend of Allan Ramsay, Blacklock, 
and other poetical wits of the last century, 
wrote verses, like them, in the vernacular 
language of Scotland. But this can be de. 
nied, upon the testimony of her own son, 
The mistake has probably arisen in Gonse. 
quence of a Mrs. Scott of Wauchope, whose 
maiden name was likewise Rutherford, hay. 
ing published poetry of her own composi- 
tion. Mrs. Walter Scott, who was al 
ther a woman of the highest order of intel. 
lect and character, was, at an early age, 
deemed worthy by her father to be entrusted 
with the charge of his house, during his 
temporary widowhood; and thus she pos- 
sessed opportunities enjoyed by few you 
ladies of her own age, and of the peri 
when she lived, of mixing in literary socie- 
ty. It is unquestionable that this circum- 
stance was likely to have some effect in la- 
ter life upon her son, with the training of 
whose mind she must, in virtue of her ma- 
ternal character, have had more to do than 
her husband. It may be further mentioned, 
that Mrs. Scott had been ee 
ed by a reduced gentlewoman, a Mrs. Ev 
phemia Sinclair, a of Sir Ro- 
bert Sinclair of Longformacus, who kept a 
school for young ladies, in the now wretch- 
ed precincts of Blackfriar’s Wynd, in Edin- 
burgh, and who had the honour of educating 
many of the female nobility and gentry of 
Scotiand ; some of whom were her own re- 
lations. Sir Walter’s own words yarns 
this person, are given in the work entitl 
“Traditions of Edinburgh.” To judge 
by the proficiency of her scholars, although 
much of what is called accomplishment 
might then be left untanght, she must have 
been possessed of uncommon talents for 
education; for all the ladies above mention- 
ed” (the list includes Mrs. Scott) “had 
well cultivated minds, were fond of reading, 
wrote and spelled admirably, were well ac- 
quainted with history, and with the belles 
lettres, without neglecting the more a 
duties of the needle and accompt-book; and, 
while two of them,”’ (meaning, as there is 
reason to believe, Mrs. Scott and Mrs. Mur 
ray Keith,*) “* were women of extraordina 
ry talents, all of them were perfectly well 
bred in society.”—vol. ii. p. 128. Sir Wal 
ter further communicated, that his mother, 
and many others of Mrs. Sinclair’s pupils, 
were sent, according to a fashion then pre 
valent in good society, to be finished off by 
the Hon. Mrs. Ogilvie, lady of the Hon. Pa 
trick Ogilvie of Longmay, whose brother, 





* The Mrs. Bethune Baliol, of the “ Chronicles of the 
Canongate.” 
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the Earl of Seafield, was so instrumental, 
as Chancellor of Scotland, in carrying 
through the union with England. rs. 
Ogilvie trained her young friends to a style 
of manners, which would now be consider- 
ed intolerably stiff: for instance, no young 
lady in sitting was permitted ever to touch 
the back of her chair. Such was the effect 
of this early training upon the mind of Mrs. 

that even when she approached her 
eightieth year, she took as much care to 
avoid touching her chair with her back, as 
if she had still been under the stern eye of 
Mrs. Ogilvie. 

BIRTH—BIRTH-PLACE—EARLY SCENES. 

Sir Walter Scott was born at Edinburgh 
on the 15th of August, 1771, being the birth- 
day of the great European hero, whose 
deeds he was afterwards to record. He was 
the third of a family, consisting of six sons 
and one daughter. The eldest son, John, 
attained to a captaincy in an infantry regi- 
ment, but was early obliged to retire from 
service on account of the delicate state of his 
health. Another elder brother, Daniel, was 
a sailor, but died in early life. Of him Sir 
Walter has often been heard to assert, that 
he was by far the cleverest and most inter- 
esting of the whole. Thomas, the next 
brother to Sir Walter, followed the father’s 
profession, and was for some years factor to 
the Marquis of Abercorn, but eventually 
died in Canada in 1822, in the capacity of 
paymaster to the 70th regiment. Sir Wal- 
ter himself entertained a fondly high opi- 
nion of the talents of this brother; but it is 
not borne out by the sense of his other 
friends. He possessed, however, some bur- 
lesque humour, and an acquaintance with 
Scottish manners and character—qualities 
which were apt to impose a little, and even 
induced some individuals to believe, for 
some time, that he, rather than his more 

ifted brother, was the author of ‘ The 
ovels.”” 

Existence opened upon the author of Wa- 
verley, in one of the duskiest parts of the 
ancient capital, which he has been pleased 
to apostrophise in ‘* Marmion,” as his own 
romantic town. At the time of his birth, and 
for some time after, his father lived at the 
head of the College Wynd, a narrow alley | 
leading from the Cowgate to the gate of the 
College. ‘The two lower flats of the house 
were occupied by Mr. Keith, W.S., grand- 
father of the present Knight Marischal of| 
Scotland, and Mr. Walter Scott lodged auz | 
troisieme, his part of the mansion being ac- 
cessible by a stair behind. For a more par+ 
ticular account of the house, reference is 
made to the note below.* 


*It was a house of what would now be considered 
humble aspect, but at that time neither humble from its 
individual appearance, nor from its vicinage. As it stood 





on the line necessary for the opening of a street along the 
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It appears, however, that before Sir Wal- 
ter could receive any impressions from the 
romantic scenery of the Old Town of Edin- 
burgh, he was removed, on account of the 
delicacy of his health, to the country, and 
lived for a considerable period under the 
charge of his paternal grandfather at Sandy- 
know. This farm is situated upon high 
ground, near the bottom of Leader Water, 
and overlooks a large part of the vale of 
Tweed. In the immediate neighbourhood 
of the farm-house, upon a rocky foundation, 
stood the Border fortlet calied Smailholm 
Tower, which possessed many features to 
attract the attention of the young poet. It 
would be presumptuous, however, to say 
any thing respecting this part of the poet’s 
lifetime, when he has himself put us in pos- 
session of so striking a description of it in 
the introduction to the third canto of * Mar- 
mion,”’ addressed to his friend Mr. William 
Erskine :— 


“ Thus, while I ope the measure wild, 

Of tales which charm’d me when a child, 
Rude though they be, still with the chime 
Return the thoughts of early time ; 

And feelings roused in life’s first day, 
Glow in the line, and prompt the lay. 
Then rise those crags, that mountain tower, 
Which charm’d my fancy’s wakening hour. 
Though no broad river swept along, 

To claim, perchance, heroic song ; 

‘Though sigh’d no groves in summer gale, 
‘lv prompt of love a softer tale ; 

‘Phough searce a puny streamlet’s speed 
Claimed homage from a shepherd’s reed, 
Yet was poetic impulse given, 

By the green hill, and elear blue heaven. 
It was a barren scene, aud wild, 

Where naked cliffs were rudely piled ; 
But ever and anon between 

Lay velvet tufts of lovelicst green ; 

And well the lonely infant knew 

Recesses where the wallflower grew, 

And honeysuckle loved to crawl 

Up the low crag and ruin‘d wall. 

I deem’d such nooks the sweetest shade 
The sun in all its rounds survey'd ; 

And still 1 thought that shatter'd tower 
The mightiest work of haman power ; 
And marvell’d, as the aged hind 

With some strange tale bewitch’d my mind, 
Of foragers, who, with headlong foree, 
Down from that strength had spurred their horse, 
Their southron rapine to renew, 

Far in the distant Cheviot’s bine ; 

And, home-returning, fill’d the hail 

With revel, wassel-rout, and brawl.— 





north skirt of the new university buildings, it was des- 
troyed on that occasion, and never rebuilt. Speaking 
of this house in a series of notes communicated to a local 
antiquary in 1825, Sir Walter said, “ It consisted of two 
flats above Mr. Keith's, and belonged w my father, Mr. 
Walter Scott, Writer to the Signet; there I had the 
chance to be born, 15th August, 1771. My father, soon 
afier my birth, removed to George’s Square, and let the 
house in the College Wynd, first to Mr. Dundas, of Phi- 
lipstoun, and afterwards to Mr. William Keith, father of 
Sir Alexander Keith. It was purchased by the public, 
together with Mr. Keith’s (the inferior floors,) and pulled 
down to make way for the new College. 
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Methought that still with trump and clang 
‘The gateway's broken arches rang ; 
Methought grim features, seam’d with scars, 
Glared through the window's rusty bars, 
And ever, by the winter hearth, 

Old tales L heard of woe, or mirth, 

Of lovers’ slights, of ladies’ charms, 

Of witches’ spells, of warriors’ arms ; 

Of patriot baitles, won of old 

By Wallace wight, and Bruce the bold ; 

Of later fields of feud and fight, 

When pouring from their Highland height, 
The Scottish clans, in head!ong sway, 

Had swept the scarlet ranks away. 

While streteh’d at length upon the floor, 
Again I fought cach combat o’er, 

Pebbles and shells, in order laid, 

The mimic ranks of war display'd : 

And onward still the Scottish Lion bore. 
And still the scatter’d Southron fic d betuee. 


* Sull with vain fondness, could I trace, 
Anew, each kind familiar face, 

Vhat brighten’d at our even‘ng fire, 

From the thatch’d mansion's grey-hair'd are, 
Wise without learning, plain and good, 
And sprung of Scotland's gentler blood ; 
Whose eye in age, quick, clear, and keen, 
Show'd what in youth its glance had been ; 
Whose doom discording neighbours sought, 
Content with equity unbought ; 

To bim the venerable priest, 

Our frequent and familiar guest, 

Whose life and manners weil could paint 
Alike the scudent and the saint. 

\las ! whose speech too oft I broke 

W th gambol rude and timeless joke : 

For I was wayward, bold and wild, 

A self-will'd imp, a grand-dame’s chiki 

hut halfa plague, and half a jest, 

Was still endur'd, beloved, carest.” 


SCHOOL-BOY DAYS. 
is understood, that at the “ evening 
fire’ of Sandyknow, Sir Walter learned 
much of that Border lore which he after- 
wards wrought up in his fictions. ‘To what 
extent his residence there retarded his pro- 


it 
’ 


Walter Scott. 


|fore, to be suspected that his educational in- 
terests were sacrificed, in some measure, to 
| the circumstances of the school, which were, 
|at that period, in such an unhappy arrange. 
jment as to teachers, that parents often 
|precipitated their children into a class for 
|which they were unfitted, in order toe 

ja teacher whom they deemed unqualified fr 
|his daties, and secure the instructions of one 
je bore a superior character. Although 
| Mr. Luke Fraser was one of the severest 
flagellators even of the old school, he enjoy. 
jed the reputation of being a sound scholar, 
so far as scholarship was required for his 
|duties, and also that of a most conscientious 
{and pains-taking teacher. He first caused 
|his scholars to get by heart Ruddiman’s Re- 
|diments, and as soon as they were thorough. 
ily grounded in the declensions, the vocabula- 
ry of the same great grammarian was put into 
| their hands, and a smal! number of words pre- 
scribed to be repeated every morning. They 
|then read in succession the Colloquies of 
|Corderius, four or five lives of Cornelius 
Nepos, and the first four books of Cesar’s 
|Commentaries. Ere this course was per- 
fected, the greater part of Ruddiman’s 
|Grammatica Minora, in Latin, was got by 
‘heart. Select passages from Ovid’s Meta- 
|morphoses, the Rucolics, and the first Mneid 
\of Virgil, concluded the fourth year; after 
|which the boys were turned over to the ree- 
|tor, by whom they were ins‘r:.cted for two 
| years more, making the coarse in all six 
jyears. It must also be understood, that 
levery one of the three masters, besides Mr. 
'Fraser, pursued the same system, bringing 
|\forward a class from the first elements, to 
|the state in which it was fitted for the atten- 
ition of the rector; after which he returned 
once more to take up a new set of boys in 
ithe first class; and so forth for one lustram 
after another, so long as he was connected 


| 


gress in school instruction is not discovered. | . “ 
The first seminary which he attended was|With the school. If any teacher could have 


one for English and other ordinary branches|rought a boy over such a diffieulty as_that 


of education, kept by a Mr. Leechman in 
Hamilton’s Entry, Bristo Street. It is al- 


was rendered irregular by his delicate 
health. He entered Fraser’s class at the 
High School in the third year; that is to 
say, when that master had carried his class 
through one half of the ordinary curriculum 
of the school ; wherefore it is clear, that any 
earlier instruction he could have received 
must have been in some inferior institution, 
and very probably communicated in a hur- 
ried and imperfect manner. It is at the 
commencement of the school year in Octo- 
ber, 1779, that his name first appears in the 
school register; he must have then been 
eight years of age, which, it may be remark- 
ed, is an unusually early period for a boy to 
enter the third year of his classical course. 
What is further remarkable, his elder bro- 


| 
most certain that his attendance at school |¥°U 


which attended the commencement of Sir 
Walter’s career at the High School, it 
ld have been Mr. Fraser; for few of his 
profession at that time were more anxious 
to explain away every obstruction in the 
path of his pupils, or took so much pains to 
ascertain that they were carrying the under- 
standings of the boys along with them 
through all the successive stages. Appa 
rently, however, neither the care of the mas- 
ter, nor the inborn genius of the pupil, avail- 
ed much in this case; for it is said that the 
twenty-fifth place was no uncommon situa- 
tion in the class for the future author of the 
Waverley Novels. 

After two years of instruction, commenced 
under these unfavourable circumstances, Sit 
Walter, in October, 1781, entered the Rec- 
tor’s class, then taught by Dr. Alexander 
Adam, the author of many excellent elemen- 





ther attended the same class. It is, there- 


tary books, and one of the most meritorious 
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and most eminent teachers that Scotland has 
ever produced. The authors read by Dr. 
Adam’s class at this period, and probably 
during the whole of his career, were Virgil, 
Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Livy, and Ter- 
ence; but it was notin reading and translat- 
ing alone that an education under this emi- 
nent man consisted. Adam, who was an in- 
defatigable student, as the number and ex- 
cellence of his works testify, was a com- 
pleté contrast to Mr. Fraser. The latter 
hardly ever introduced a single remark, but 
what was intended to illustrate the letter of 
the author; whereas Dr. Adam commented 
at great length upon whatever occurred in 
the course of reading in the class, whether 
it related to antiquities, customs, and man- 
ners, or to history. He was of so commu- 
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that I had a distinguished character for that 
talent, at a time when the applause of my 
companions was my recompense for the dis- 
graces and punishments which the future 
romance-writer incurred for being idle him- 
self, and keeping others idle, during hours 
that should have been employed on our 
tasks. The chief enjoyment of my holy- 
days was to escape with a chosen friend, 
who had the same taste with myself, and 
alternately to recite to each other such wild 
adventures as we were able to devise. We 
told, each in turn, interminable tales of 
knight-errantry and battles and enchant- 
ments, which were continued from one day 
to another as opportunity offered, without 
our ever thinking of bringing them to acon- 
clusion. As we observed a strict secrecy 








nicative a disposition, that whatever know- | 0n the subject of this intercourse, it acquired 
ledge he had acquired in his private studies, |all the character of a concealed pleasure ; 
he took the first opportunity of imparting to|and we used to select for the scenes of our 
his class, paying little regard whether it was |indulgence, long walks through the solitary 
above the comprehension of the greater and romantic environs of Arthur’s Seat, Sa- 
number of his scholars or not. Heabound-'lisbury Crags, Braid Hills, and similar 
ed in pleasant anecdote, and while he never | places in the vicinity of Edinburgh; and the 
neglected the proper business of his class, | recollection of those holydays still forms an 
it is certain that he inspired a far higher love | Oasis in the pilgrimage which I have to look 
of knowledge and of literary history into the | back upon.” 
minds of his pupils, than any other teacher; It was the effect unquestionably of this 
of his day. At the same time he displayed | perverse love of tale-telling, that the future 
a benevolence of character which won the |author of Waverley left the High School in 
hearts of his pupils, and nothing ever gave | 1783, ranking only eleventh in the rector’s 
him so much pleasure as to hear of their suc- | class. 
cess in after-life. ‘To this venerable person 


th ANECDOTE OF JUVENILE TEMPER. 
Sir Walter was always ready to acknow- 


It is the tradition of the family—and the 


ledge his obligations, and it is not improba- | l ‘ 
ble that much of his literary character was |fact is countenanced by this propensity to 


moulded on that of Dr. Adam. | tales of chivalric adventure—that Sir Walter 
As a scholar, nevertheless, the subject of | wished at this period of his life to become a 
this Memoir never became remarkable for|soldier. The illness, however, which had 
proficiency. ‘There is his own authority for|beset his early years, rendered this wish 
saying, that even in the exercise of metrical | bootless, even although his parents had been 
translation, he fell far short of some of his inclined to gratify it. His malady had had 
companions; although others preserve a the effect of contracting his right leg, $0 that 
somewhat different recollection, and state | he could hardly walk erect, even with the 
that this was a department in which he al-| toes of that foot upon the ground. It has 
ways manifested a superiority. It is, how- been related by a member of his family that, 
ever, unquestionable, that in his exercises | on this being represented to him as an in- 
he was remarkable, to no inconsiderable ex- | superable obstacle to his entering the army, 
tent, for blundering and incorrectness; his|he left the room in an agony of mortified 
mind apparently not possessing that aptitude feeling, and was found some time afterwards 
for mastering small details, in which so|suspended by the wrists from his bedroom 
much of scholarship, in its earliest stages, window, somewhat after the manner of the 
consists. The following account of his ha-|unfortunate Knight of the Rueful Coun- 
bits at this early period of life, as given by | tenance, when beguiled by the treacherous 
himself at the distance of nearly half a cen- Maritornes at the inn. On being asked the 
tury," will perhaps tend to elucidate the |cause of this strange proceeding, he said he 
subject :— | wished to prove to them that, however un- 
STORY-TELLING. fitted ao limbs ~ the profession a 
“I must refer to a very early period of m rege. 2 SS a Se 
y yp Y\the arms... He had actually remained in 


life, were I to point out my fi hi i 
y first achieve-| sy and trying posture for upwards 
ments as a tale-teller—but I believe some of | en waeeey iii . 


* 
my old school-fellows can still bear witness | of an hour. 


ee 





B. General introduction to new edition of Waverley 
Novels, p. ii. 


* His parents made many efforts to cure bis Jameness. 
Edinburgh at this time boasted of an ingenious mechanist 
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MUSIC. Humanity or Latin Class under Profesgoy 
An attempt was made about the same time | Hill, and the Greek class under Professor 
to give him instructions in music, which used Dalyell ; and for the latter, once more, in 
to be a branch of ordinary education in Scot-|1784. But the only other class for which 
land. His preceptor was Mr. Alexander|he seems to have matriculated at the Col- 
Campbell, then organist of an Episcopal|!ege, was that of Logic, under Professor 
chapel in Edinburgh, but known in later life Bruce, in 1785. Although he may perhaps 
as the editor of “ Albyn’s Anthology,” and have attended other classes without matricu- 
author of various other publications. Mr. |!ation, there is reason to believe that his 
Campbell’s efforts were entirely in vain: he irregular health produced a corresponding 
had to abandon his pupil in a short time, | regularity in his academical studies. The 
with the declaration that he was totally |Fesult, it is to be feared, was, that he entered 
deficient in that indispensable requisite to a|!ife much in the condition of his illustrious 
musical education—an ear. It may appear|Prototype, the Bard of Avon—that Is, “ with 
strange, that he who wrote so many musical |@ little Latin and less Greek. 
verses, should have wanted this natural gift;| While still at the High School, he made 
‘his first attempt in original versification, the 


but there are other cases to show, that a abi : hich 
perception of metrical quantities does not |Subject being a thunder-storm, which hap- 


depend on any such peculiarity. 
son is a splendid instance. Throughout] Were amusing themeslves in the yard. The 
life, Sir Walter, however capable of enjoy-| Poem consisted only of six lines, but when 
ing music, was incapable of producing two| he repeated it, on his return home, to his 
notes consecutively that were either in tune|Mother, It produced a deep impression of 


or in time. He used to be pressed, however, pleasure and pride in her bosom, so that, 


at an annual agricultural dinner, to contribute |@fter he had retired from her presence, she 


his proper quota to the cantations of the|could not help addressing a person, who 
evening; on which oceasions, he would| Was then beside her, in exclamation of the 
break forth with the song of “Tarry Woo,” '™0St_ passionate nature, respecting the 
in a strain of unmusical vehemence, which|Promising intellect of her child.* Some 
never failed, on the same principle as Dick |further notice of this, and other juvenile 
Tinto’s ill-painted sign, to put the company | tempts, will be found in a subsequent part 
into good humour. }of the present narrative. 





Dr. John-|pened one day as he and his companions 


UNIVERSITY. READING. 


After having been two years under the; ,,x.;). a : . 
Rector of the High School,* he was placed " a9 boyhood advancing into youth, 
sn the University ef Edinburch, October,|°2¥°_ >! Walter, in the autobiographical 

shapehaapemesia . ATE Hy ats! te eriv au “ ire 
set Fin aan) couse Oh this seminary is jchapter formerly quoted, “required more 
a te Meee seen tp eaball tie Giemaen of | Semous studies and graver cares, a long ill- 
or the first year, to atten classes of| . : 
. . . iness threw me back t or » 
Latin and Greek, to which, during the|"* $s threw me yack on the kingdom ot fie 
: 1 arc added Mathematics and Logic: |#0: 28 if it were by a species of fatality. 
ramps ly are ac r « rathe — Ss an sOgic ; | My indisposition arose, in part at least, from 
the third and last year of the course of 4/my having broken a blood-vessel; and 
, al eadneatic co ot amide | ro ¢g é - el; 
¢ ral educ a = eee Men = motion and speech were for a long time pro- 
» »S ) iT: 7 ; wre *.* , 

i eee GS eS Oe ~~ ‘nounced positively dangerous. For several 
Philosophy. It would appear that Tt weske | wen contend alate t my bed 
Ww ik oceed regularly throug = a ¥ , . 
Walter di Pac proceed He . " a ugh during which time I was not allowed to 
ee ao ee \ in 1983 pe wor the (Speak above a whisper, to eat more than a 
a OF Ey OS Spey oe Cae, Se {spoonful or two of boiled rice, or to have 
: ny ‘more covering than one thin counterpane. 
n leather, the first person who extended the use of that When the reader is informed that I was at 
commodity beyond ordinary purposes ; on which accout this time a growing youth, with the spirits 

g : ’ a , 


there is an elaborate memoir of him in Dodsley’s Annus! : ‘or s.P . £fi d 
Hegister for 1793. His name was Gavin Wilson, and, | appetite. and impatience o: teen, ap 


being something of a humorist, he exhibited a sign-board, |SUffered, of course, greatly under this severe 
intended to burlesque the vanity of his brother tradesmen| regimen, which the repeated return of my 
—his Legon gh thus ey Pape 4 kg ma | disorder rendered indispensable, he will not 
ker, not to his Majesty.” Honest Gavin, on the appli-|}. cu rnric P ae ¢ 1 one. 7 
cation of his parents, did all he could for Sir Walt =A a —y rised that I was abandoned to my 
but in vain. Mr. and Mrs. Scott, with less creditable | 
anxiety for their child’s welfare, thought proper to app! * One of Mrs. Scott's female friends recolleets hearmg 
to the celebrated quack, James Graham, who came to} her mention the fullowing anecdote of her distinguished 
Edinburgh in 1783, and occasioned much scandal by his |son:—He was accompanying her, when a boy, on & 
infamous lectures. It is needless to say that Mr. | journey over one of the most sterile parts of Scotland, 
Graham's prescriptions were still less efficacious than |and, as it happened, the day was one perpetual drizzle 
those of Mr. Wilson. |from end to end. This being the subject of much com- 
* His attendance at the High School stood distinctly | plaint in the party, Walter said to his mother, “ It is 
thus :— only nature, weeping for the barrenness of her soil.” It 
Under Mr. L. Fraser, during seasons 1779-80 and 1780-1.|may be conceived that she at least, if not the ether 
Under the Rector, during seasons 1781-2 and 1782-3, persons present, was highly charmed with the expression. 
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own discretion, so far as reading (my almost 
sole amusement) was concemed, and still 
jess so, that I abused the indulgence which 
left my time so rauch at my own disposal. 

«There was at this time a circulating 
library at Edinburgh, founded, I believe, by 
the celebrated Allan Ramsay, which, besides 
containing a most respectable collection of 
hooks of every description, was, as might 
have been expected, peculiarly rich in works 
of fiction.* 1t exhibited specimens of every 
kind, from the romances of chivalry, and 
the ponderous folios of Cyrus and Cassandra, 
down to the most approved works of later 
times. I was plunged into this great ocean 
of reading without compass or pilot; and 
unless when some one had the charity to 
play at chess with me, I was allowed to do 
nothing save read, from morning to night. 
| was, in kindness and pity, which was 
perhaps erroneous, however natural, per- 
mitted to select my subjects of study at my 
own pleasure, upon the same principle that 
the humours of children are indulged to 
keep them out of mischief. As my taste 
and appetite were gratified in nothing else, 
lindemnified myself by becoming a glutton 
of books. Accordingly, I believe I read 
almost all the old romances, old plays, and 
epic poetry, in that formidable collection, 
and no doubt was unconsciously amassing 
materials for the task in which it has been 
my let to be so much employed. 

“ At the same time, I did not in all respects 
abuse the license permitted me. Familiar 
acquaintance with the specious miracles of 
fiction brought with it some degree of satiety, 
and | began by degrees to seek in histories, 
memoirs, voyages and travels, and the like, 
events nearly as wonderful as those which 
were the work of the imagination, with the 
additional advantage that they were, at least, 
ina great measure true. The lapse of nearly | 
two years, during which I was left to the| 
service of my own free will, was followed | 
by a temporary residence in the country, 
where I was again very lonely, but for the 
amusement which I derived from a good, 
though old-fashioned, library. The vague 
and wild use which I made of this advan- 
tage I cannot describe better than by re- 
ferring my reader to the desultory studies of 
Waverly in a similar situation; the passages 
concerning whose reading were imitated 
from recollections of my own.” 

It will thus be observed that Sir Walter’s 
acquirements in his early years did not lie 





* This venerable institution—fur, though an ordinary 
commercial concern, it almost deserved that tith—was 
then the property of Mr. James Sibbald, a man of some 
hterary accomplishment, who fur several years, con- 
dueted his own excellent “ Edinburgh Magazine,’ and 
afterwards published a cullection of old Scottish poetry | 
in four volumes. The library of which Sir Walter speaks 
in such high terms, was finally sold off in 1831, and the| 
shop is now occupied by persons of a different profession. 
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nearly so much in ordinary branches of 
education, as ina large stock of miscella- 
neous reading, taken up at the dictation of 
his own taste. His thirst for reading is 
perhaps not described in sufficiently em- 
phatic terms, even in the above narrative. 
It amounted to an enthusiasm. He was at 
that time very much in the house of his 
uncle, Dr. Rutherford,* and there, even at 
breakfast, he would constantly have a book 
open by his side, to refer to while sipping 
his coffee, like his own Oldbuck in the 
Antiquary. His uncle frequently command- 
ed him to lay aside his book while eating, 
and Sir Walter would only ask permission 
first to read out the paragraph in which 
he was engaged. But this request re- 
sembled the miracle of Balmerino’s Eik in 
conviviality,t and the Doctor never could 
find that his nephew finished a paragraph in 
his life. It may be mentioned that Shak- 
speare was at this period frequently in his 
hands, and that, of all the plays, the Mer- 
chant of Venice was his principal favourite. 


PROFESSION. 


About his sixteenth year, Sir Walter’s 
health experienced a sudden but most de- 
cisive change for the better. Though his 
lameness remained the same,“his body be- 
came tall and robust, and he was thus 
enabled to apply himself with the necessary 
degree of energy to his studies for the bar. 
At the same time that he attended the Lec- 
tures of Professor Dick on Civil Law in the 
College, he performed the duties of a writer’s 
apprentice under his father; that being the 
most approved method by which a barrister 
could acquire a technical knowledge of his 
profession, though it has never been uni- 
formly practised.{ It generally happens, or 





* At the bottom of Hyndford’s Close, near the Nether- 
¥. 

+ A way of drinking a whole night at one bowl, by 
means of perpetual but always partial replenishing. 
Eik signifies addition, and in this case sometimes re- 
ferred to the sugar, sometimes to the liquor, and some- 
times, but less frequently, to the water. Which of the 
Lords Balmermo was the inventor of tis ingenious 
practice, is not reeorded. 

t He has related a curious anecdote of this period of 
his life, in the notes to the recent edition of Rob Roy. 
The farm of Invernenty, in Balquidder, had been the 
scene of a murder committed by Robert Oig, son of Rob 
Roy, upon a man of the name of Maclaren. In refer- 
ence to that incident, Sir Walter says— 

“ The author is uncertain whether it igiworth while to 
mention that he had a personal opportunity of observing, 
even in his own time, that the King’s writ did not 
pass quite current in the Braes of Balquidder. There 
were very considerable debts due by Stewart of Appin, 
(chiefly to the author's family,) which were likely to be 
lost to the creditem, if they could not be made available 
out of the same farm of Invernenty, the scene of the 
murder done upon Maclaren. 

“ His family, consisting of several strapping deer- 
stalkers, still possessed the furm, by virtue of a long 
lease for a trifling rent. There was no chance of any 
one buying it with such an incumbrance, and a transac- 


bo 
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used to happen, that when a young man of 
considerable abilities was coming forward to 
the bar, he was preceded by a kind of 
erepuscular fame, resulting from his exhi- 
bitions either at College, or at the debating 
societies in which the well-educated youth 
of Edinburgh first tried their powers of rea- 
soning and eloquence. But Sir Walter had 
no prestige of this kind. He was never 
heard of at any of those clubs; and so far 
as he was known at all, it was only as a 
rather abstracted young man, very much 
given to reading, but not the kind of reading 
with which other persons of his age are 
conversant. 


ENTERS AT THE SCOTTISH BAR. 


On the 10th of July, 1792, when just on 
the point of completing his twenty-first year, 
he passed Advocate with the usual forms. 
The manner of admission tothe Scottish bar 
was in those days somewhat different from 
the present. The candidate having made 
application to the Dean of the Faculty," a 


Walter Scott. 


mission to the Faculty, the space for the 
title which was to form the subject of his 
thesis is not filled up. The Ceremony of 
admission to the bar took place afte. 
wards, when the candidate addressed the 
whole court from the Bench in a Latiy 
speech. On the division of the Court of 
Sessions into two Chambers, this form was 
dispensed with. 

The young barrister was enabled, by the 
affluence of his father, to begin life in a 
elegant house in the most fashionable part 
of the town; but it was not his lot to acquire 
either wealth or distinction at the bar. He 
had perhaps some little employment at the 
provincial sittings of the criminal court, and 
occasionally acted in unimportant causes as 
a junior counsel; but he neither obtained 
nor seemed qualified to obtain, a sufficient 
share of general business to ensure an jp. 
dependency. The truth is, his mind was 
not yet emancipated from that enthusiastic 
jpursuit of knowledge which had distin. 
guished his youth. His necessities, with 





day was appointed for his examination on|only himself to provide for, and a sure re- 
the Civil and Scottish Law. Having passed j treat behind him in the comfortable circum- 
with approbation through this trial, he pub- | Stances of his native home, were not so great 
lished a thesis upon some head of the Pan-|a8 to make an exclusive application to his 
dects, which he was understood to be ready|profession imperative; and he therefore 
to defend. This was so merely a form,|Seemed destined to join what a sarcastic 
that in Sir Walter’s case, it appears to have|barrister has termed, “the ranks of the 
been overlooked, as in the minute of his ad-| gentleman whoare not anxious for business,” 





tion was entered into by the Maclarens, who being 
desirous to emigrate to America, agreed to sell then 
lease to the creditors for £00/., and to remove at the next 
term of Whit-sunday. 
bargain, or desired to make a better; or whether, from 
a mere point of honour, the Maclarens declared they 
would not permit a summons of removal to be executed 


against them, which was necessary for the legal comple- | 


tion of the bargain. And such was the general im- 


pression that they were men capable of resisting the} 


jecal execution of warning by very effectual means, no 
King’s messenger would execute the summons without 
the support of a military force. An escort of a sergeant 
and six men was obtained from a Highland regiment 
lying at Stirling; and the author, then a writer's ap- 


t 
t 


prentice, equivalent to the honourable situation of an| 
attorney's clerk, was entrusted with the superintendence 
of the expedition, with directions to see that the messen- | 


ger discharged his duty fully, and that the gallant ser- 
geant did not exceed his part by committing violence or 
plunder. And thus it happened, oddly enough, that the 
author first entered the romantic scenery of Loch 
Katrine, of which he may perhaps say he has somewhat 
extended the reputation, riding in all the dignity of 


danger, with a front and rear-guard, and loaded arms. | 


‘The sergeant was absolutely a Highland Sergeant Kite, 
full of stories @ Rob Roy and of himself, and a very good 
companion. We experienced no interruption whatever, 
and when we came to Invernenty found the house 
deserted. We took up our quarters for the night, and 
used some of the victuals which we found there. On 
the morning we returned as unmolest@i as we came.” 

* The Scotch advocates form what is called a Faculty, 
at the head of which is an officer termed the Dean. The 
Dean on this occasion was the Hon. Henry Erskine, 
father of the present Earl of Buchan, * the wittiest and 
the best-hamoured man living,” as he has been termed 
by Sir Walter himself. 


But whether they repented their | 


Although he could speak readily and fluently 
jat the bar, his intellect was not at all of a 
\forensic cast. He appeared to be too much 
of the abstract and unworldly scholar, tw 
assume readily the habits of an adroit 
pleader; and even although he had been 
|perfectly competent to the duties, it is a 
question, if his external aspect and general 
reputation would have permitted the gener- 
lality of agents to entrust them to his hands. 
Nevertheless, on more than one occasion, 
he made a considerable impression on his 
hearers. Once, in particular, when acting 
as counsel for a culprit before the High 
Court of Justiciary, he exerted such powers 
of persuasive oratory, as excited the admira- 
tion of the court. It happened that there 
was some informality in the verdict of the 
Jury, which at that time was always given 
jin writing. ‘This afforded a still more fe 
vourable opportunity for displaying his 
irhetorical powers, than what had occurred 
in the course of the trial, and the sensation 
|which he produced is yet remembered by 
\those who witnessed it. The panel, as the 
jaccused person is termed in Scotland, was 
acquitted. 

| ‘Throughout all the earlier years of his 
|life as a barrister, he was constantly studying 
jeither one branch of knowledge or another. 
Unlike the most of young men of his order, 
jhe was litle tempted from study into com 
position. With all the diligence which the 
\present writer could exercise, he has not 
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n able to detect any fugitive piece of 
Sir Walter’s in any of the ilbodical publi- 
cations of the day, nor even am attempt to 
cet one intruded, unless the following notice 
in Dr. Anderson’s ** Bee,” for May 9, 1792, 
refers to him: “ The Editor regrets that the 
verses of W. S. are too defective for publi- 
cation.” 

POLITICAL OPINIONS—SOLDIERING. 

From his earliest years, Sir Walter's po- 
litical leanings were towards Toryism, or, 
as it may be explained, that principle which 

s men to wish for the preservation 
of existing institutions, and the continuance 
of power in the hands which have heretofore 

it. “As for politics,” says Shen- 

stone in his letters, “1 think poets are To- 
ries by nature, supposing them to be by na- 
ture poets. ‘The love of an individual per- 
son or family that has worn a crown for 
many successions is an inclination greatly 
adapted to the fanciful tribe. On the other 
hand, mathematicians, abstract reasoners, of 
no manner of attachment to persons, at 
least to the visible part of them, but prodi- 
giously devoted to the ideas of virtue, liber- 
Pf and so forth, are generally Whigs.” 
here is much in this passage that hits the 
particular case of Sir Walter Scott. But 
moods of political feeling are not confined 
to individuals—they sometimes become near- 
ly general over entire nations. At the time 
when Sir Walter entered public life, almost 
all the respectable part of the community 
were replete with a Tory species or feeling 
in behalf of the British constitution, as 
threatened by France; and numerous bodies 
of volunteer militia were consequently form- 
ed, for the purpose of local defence against 
invasion from that country. In the begin- 
ning of the year 1797, it was judged neces- 
sary by the gentlemen of Mid-Lothian to 
imitate the example already set by several 
counties, by embodying themselves in a 
cavalry corps. ‘This association assumed the 
name of the Royal Mid-Lothian Regiment 
of cavalry: and Mr. Walter Scott had the 
honour to be appointed its adjutant, for which 
office his lameness was considered no bar, 
especially as he happened to be a remarka- 
bly graceful equestrian. He was a signally 
zealous officer, and very popular in the re- 
giment, on account of his extreme gocd-hu- 
mour and powers of social entertainment. 
His appointment partly resulted from, and 
partly led to, an intimacy with the most 
considerable man of his name, Henry, Duke 
of Buccleuch, who had taken a great inte- 
rest in the embodying of the corps. It was 
also perhaps the means, to a certain extent, 
of making him known to Mr. Henry Dun- 
das, who was now one of his Majesty’s Se- 
cretaries of State, and a lively promoter of 
the scheme of national defence in Scotland. 
Adjutant Scott composed a war-song, as he 
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called it, for the Mid-Lothian Cavalry, which 
he afterwards published in the Border Min- 
strelsy. It is an animated poem, and might, 
as a person is now apt to suppose, have com- 
manded attention, by whomsoever written, 
or wherever presented to notice. Yet, to 
show how apt men are to judge of literary 
compositions upon general principles, and 
not with a direct reference to the particular 
merits of the article, it may be mentioned 
that the war-song was only a subject of ridi- 
cule to many individuals of the troop. The 
individual in particular, who communicates 
this information, remembers a large party 
of the officers dining together at Museel- 
burgh, where the chief amusement, at a cer- 
tain period of the night, was to repeat the 
initial line, “ To horse, to horse!” with bur- 
lesque expression, and to laugh at “this at- 
tempt of Scott’s,” as a piece of supreme 
absurdity. 


DAWNINGS OF LITERARY AMBITION. 


Heretofore, Sir Walter had only been re- 
markable for his qualifications as a relater 
of amusing and apposite stories in conversa- 
tion, and for his activity as Adjutant to the 
Royal Mid-Lothian Yeomanry. Now, how- 
ever, he became known within a small cir- 
cle as a person of poetical abilities. An ac- 
count of this change in his circumstances is 
given by himself, in a narrative, written in 
later life, introductory to the department of 
his Border Minstrelsy, which consists of im- 
itations of the ancient ballad. 

“ A period,” says Sir Walter, “ when this 
particular taste for the popular ballad was in 
the most extravagant degree of fashion, be- 
came the occasion, unexpectedly indeed, of 
my deserting the profession to which I was 
educated, and in which I had sufficiently ad- 
vantageous prospects for a person of limited 
ambition. * * * * I may remark that, 
although the assertion has been made, it is a 
mistake to suppose that my situation in life, 
or place in society were materially altered 
by such success as I attained in literary at- 
tempts. My birth, without giving the least 
pretension to distinction, was that.ef a gen- 
tleman, and connected me with several re- 
spéctable families and accomplished persons. 
My education had been a good one, although 
I was deprived of its full benefit by indiffe- 
rent health, just at the period when I ought 
to have been most sedulous in improving it. 
The young men with whom 1 brought 
up, and lived most familiarly, Bere those 
who, from opportunities, birth, and talents, 
might be expected to make the greatest ad- 
vances in thewprofession to which we were 
all destined } I have the pleasure still to 
preserve my youthful intimacy with no in- 
considerable number of them, whom their 
merit has carried forward to the highest ho- 
nours of their profession. Neither was I in 
a situation to be embarrassed by the res 
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auguste domi, which might have otherwise 
interrupted my progress in a profession in 
which progress is proverbially slow. I en- 
joyed a moderate degree of business for my 
standing, and the friendship of more than 
one person of consideration, efficiently dis- 
posed to aid my views in life. The private 
fortune, also, which I might expect, and fi- 
nally inherited, from my family, did not, in- 
deed, amount to affluence, but placed me 
beyond all apprehension of want. I men- 
tion these circumstances because they are 
true. * * I now proceed to detail the 
circumstances which first engaged me in 
literary pursuits. 

“During the last ten years of the eigh- 
teenth century, the art of poetry was ata 
remarkably low ebb in Britain. Hayley, to 
whom fashion had some years before ascrib- 
ed a higher degree of reputation than pos- 
terity has confirmed, had now lost his repu- 
tation for talent, although he still lived ad- 
mired and respected as an amiable and ac- 
complished man. The bard of memory 
slumbered on his laurels, and He of Hope 
had scarce begun to attract his share of pub- 
lic attention. Cowper, a poet of deep feel- 
ing and bright genius, was dead, and, even 
while alive, the hypochondria, which was 
his mental malady, impeded his popularity. 
Burns, whose genius our southern neigh- 
bours could hardly yet comprehend, had long 
confined himself to song-writing. Names 
which are now known and distinguished 
wherever the English language is spoken, 
were then only beginning to be mentioned. 
The realms of Parnassus, like many a king- 
dom at the period, seemed to lie open to the 
first bold invader, whether he should be a 
daring usurper, or could show a legitimate 
title of sovereignty.” 

The author then details the rise of Ger- 
man literature, and its gradual introduction 
into this country. The Scottish literati 
were first made at all acquainted with its 
existence by Mr. Henry Mackenzie, ina 
paper read to the Edinbugh Royal Society 
in August, 1788. 


STUDIES GERMAN. 


“fn Edinburgh,” he continues, “where 
the remarkable coincidence between the 
German language and that of the Lowland 
Scottish, encouraged young men to approach 
this newly discovered mine, a class was 
formed, of gix or seven intimate friends, who 
proposed to make themselves acquainted 
with the German language. They were in 
the habit of living much together, and the 
time they spent in this studyywas felt as a 
period of great amusement. ‘One source of 
this diversion was the laziness of one of 
their number, the present author, who, ad- 
verse to the necessary toils of grammar and 
its rules, was in the practice of fighting his 
way to the knowledge of the German by 
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his acquaintance with the Scottish and Ap. 
glo-Saxon dialects, and of course, frequent. 
ly committing blunders, which were sy 
lost on his more accurate and more studious 
companions. A more general source o 
amusement, was the despair of the teacher 
on finding it impossible to extract from his 
Scottish students the degree of sensibility 
necessary, as he thought, to enjoy the beay. 
ties of the author to whom he considered jt 
proper first to introduce them. We wer 
desirous to penetrate at once imto the rm 
cesses of the Teutonic literature, and w 
ambitious of perusing Goethe and Schil 
and others whose fame had been sounded 
Mackenzie. Dr. Willich, (a medical 
tleman,) who was our teacher, was jud. 
ciously disposed to commence our studies 
with the more simple diction of Gesner, anj 
prescribed to us ‘The death of Abel,’ as the 
production from which oar German task 
were to be drawn. The pietistic style of 
this author was ill adapted to attract young 
persons of our age and disposition. We 
could no more sympathise with the over 
strained sentimentality of Adam and his 
family, than we could have had a fellow 
feeling with the jolly Faun of the sam 
author, who broke his beautiful jug, and 
then made a song on it, which might have 
affected all Stafiordshire. To sum up th 
distresses of Dr. Willich, we, with one 
sent, voted Abel an insufferable bore; a 
gave the pre-eminence, in point of maser 
line character, to his brother Cain, or even 
to Lucifer himself. * * * At length, in 
the midst of much laughing and little st 
dy, most of us acquired some knowledge, 
more or less extensive, of the German |a- 
guage, and selected for ourselves, some in 
the philosophy of Kant, some in the mor 
animated works of the German dramatists 
specimens more to our taste than ‘The 
Death of Abel.’” 


POETICAL ATTEMPTS, 


Sir Walter next proceeds to mention hs 
acquaintance at this period with Mr. MG 
Lewis, author of “The Monk,” who became 
almost a yearly visiter of Scotland, and 
whom he was introduced by Lady Charlotte 
Campbell. Lewis had studied deeply 
the German school, and had already pr 
duced some imitations of the manner 
their ballad poets, which had struck the 
public mind with all the charm of novelty. 

“ Out of this acquaintance,” he continues, 
“consequences arose, which altered almost 
all the Scottish ballad-maker’s future pro 
pects in life. In early youth I had been 
eager student of ballad poetry, and the tree 
is still in my recollection, beneath which 
lay and first entered upon the enchanting 
perusal of Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Poe- 
try, although it has long perished in the 
general blight which affected the whole race 


. 
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of Oriental plantanus to which it belonged. submitted though ‘with a swelling heart.’ 
The taste of another persoihad strongly |In short, except the usual tribute to a mis- 
@icouraged my own research@s into this|tress’s eyebrow, which is the language of 
species of legendary lore; but T had never | passion rather than poetry, I had not for ten 
dreamed of an attempt to imitate what gave| years indulged the wish to couple so much 
.me so much, pleasure. as love and dove, when finding Lewis in pos- 
«IT had, imdeed, tried the metrical trans-|session of so much reputation, and conceiv- 
lations which were occasionally recommend-|ing that, if I fell behind him in poetical 
ai tousat the High School. I got credit! powers, I considerably exceeded him in gen- 
for attempting to do what was enjoined, but ‘eral information, I suddenly took it into my 
yery little for the mode in which the task |head to attempt the style by which he had 
was performed ; and I used to feel not a lit-| raised himself to fame.” 
mortified when my verses were placed; About this period—that is, in the year 
contrast with others of admitted merit. | 1793, or 1794—Mrs Barbauld paid a visit to 
At one Period of my school days, I was so, Edinburgh. She lived in the house of Pro- 
fr left to my own desires, as to become |fessor Dugald Stewart, and one evening she 
guilty of verses on a Thunder Storm, which |astonished the family circle to a great de- 
were much approved of, until a malevolent!gree, by reading aloud a translation of Bur- 
critic sprung up, in the shape of an apothe-'ger’s “ Lenore,” executed by Mr. Taylor of 
cary's blue-buskined wife, who affirmed that Norwich. A friend who had heard it, told 
my most sweet poetry was stolen from an |Sir Walter what impression the recitation 
old Magazine. I never forgave the impu-'had occasioned, and repeated to him the rude 
tation, and even now I acknowledge some |but striking passage, descriptive of the su- 
resentment against the poor woman’s memo- pernatural speed of the ghostly horseman 
She indeed accused me unjustly, when and his mistress: 
she said T had stolen my Vous ready-made ; “ Tramp, tramp, along the land they rode, 
but as Lhad, like most premature poets, co- Splash, oplach, slong the oun, 
pied all"the words and ideas of which my, Hurra, the dead can ride apace, 
verses consisted, she was so far right, that| Dost fear to ride with me ?” 


y origi ‘ ght . . : 
there.was not an original word or though Inspired with a strong desire to see the 


sia attowte at verse, after T had under. |°riginal, Sir Walter, with great difficulty, 
s this sort of dawplucking at the hands |oDtained a copy from Germany, through the 
Wf the apothecary’s wife; but some frien q) Kind offices of Mrs. Scott of Harden, who 
P orother always advised me to put my verses! “°° ¥ Seeman Sy Sh, Sam pene cane 
inthe fire;* and, like Dorax .in the play, I Sir Walter, rather exceeded, thqp distp- 
: ’ : “* "|pointed the expectations which the report of 
Mr. Stewart’s family had induced me to 
* If we are to believe a Greenock paper, of July, 1425, form ; and the book had only been a few 
one of these must have escaped the flames. “ It is,” to! hours in my possession, when “TI found my- 
quote thé language of that newspaper, “said to be one Self giving an animated account of the poem 
of the carlicst effusions of Sir Walter Scott. It was|to afriend, and rashly added a promise to 
composed in his thirteenth year, immediately after his /fyrnish a copy in English ballad verse. | 
arrival in the wild and romantic district whose features well recollect that I began my task after 
have since been so gloriously clothed in the mantle of | — - ‘Rae, 
his poesy.”” ‘The poem is given, in this place, without | Supper, and finished It about day-break the 
any attempt, either to affirm or deny its authenticity: | NeXt morning, (it consists of sixty-six stan- 
\zas,) by which time the ideas which the 
“ Cheerful woke the morn o'er rugged Glencoe ; + |task had a tendency to summon up, were 
Culessan seemed smiling, trather of an uncomfortable character.” 
Ardgartan beguiling, . 
Softly murmur'd Lochlong’s ruffled waves below. FIRST PUBLICATION. \ 
“ Mac Farlane’s lone seat lay open to the scene, , The young poet was rs much pleased with 
The Cobbler wildly glooming, his own success on this occasion, as to at- 
Its base sweetly blooming, tempt a few more translations from Burger, 
The herring-busses moor'd on the sea-lake of green. [particularly of the poem entitled “ Der 
* How sweet to behold thee, dear part of our Isle! Wilde pager.” “fn the course of a few 
Thy mountains pierce the clouds 'weeks,” says he, “my own W@pity, and the 
With unnumbered fleecy crowds, favourable opinion of my friends, interested 
And thy lochs teem with wealth for our toil. | 





j 





“ Thou land of the mountains, the heroes, the heath ! | 
The whole world knows thee, y 
And none dare oppose thee, 


And dread is the strife at a Highlander’s death. __ And Wienerd in death, — 
| Asprig of heath from Argyll may grow upon my tom): 


* Thou wae, ruling Power! I ask of thee a boon :— 


gone its my breath, 





| That strangers may know how I valued those iands, 
+A romantic yale between the head of Lochfyne and | Where the ptarmigan staid— 

the head of Lochlong. The land of the plaid, 
tA well-know mountain at the head of Lochlong. Whose sons form'd Albion’s#®@solute bands.” 
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by the revival of a species of poetry con-jer from its hinges, and thrown it down the 
taining a germ of popularity, of which per-jrock. I wag @m earnest suitor to my fri 
haps, they were not themselves aware, urged |and kinsmam @lready mentioned, (Mr. 
me to the decisive step of sending a selec-|of Harden, the proprietor,) that the dilapj 
tion, at least, of my translations to the press, | tion should be put a stop to, and the mine 
to save the numerous applications which|repaired. This was readily promised, ¢ 
were made for copies. When wasan author|condition that I should make @ ballad, 
deaf to such a recommendation? In 1796,|which the scene should lie at Smailholg 
the present author was prevailed on, by re-| Tower, and among the crags where it is 
quest of friends, to indulge his own vanity,|tuated. The ballad was approved of, as welj 
by publishing the translation of ‘ Lenore,’}as ‘ Glenfinlas;’ and I remember that 
with that of ‘The Wild Huntsman,’ in a}procured me many marks of attention 
thin quarto.* * * * The fate of this, my/kindness from Duke John of Moxburgh! 
first publication, was by no means flatter-|who gave me the unlimited use of thate¢ 
ing. I distributed so many copies among my | brated collection of volumes fromf Which 
friends, as materially to interfere with the] Roxburghe Club derives its name. 
sale; and the number of translations which MARRIAGE. re 
appeared in England about the same time, It ought now to be mentioned that ia 
including that of Mr. Taylor, to which I 1797, (Sunday, Dec. 24th.) the 
had been so much indebted, and which was] - ‘ p Gouneny pases 1) re poet had 

-t 2 ad married Miss Margaret Charlotte Carpen 
published in the Monthly Magazine, were on a He 

, See i er, daughter of the deceased John C 
sufficient to exclude a provincial writer from — on of gli ee Vie 
. me . ee : er, Esq. of the city of Lyons. 
competition. In a word, my ad- Cs ag i 

; ; bat carpenter and her mother appeared in 

venture proved a dead loss; and a great} ~ ‘ _ 

, a " country in the character of French refugeegy 
part of the edition was condemned to the Sonn sidi gage eed 
service of the trunkmaker.” a ee See e Ber ateringeplace : 

Gilsland, in Cumberland, when Sir Walter 
SECOND PUBLICATION. became acquainted with them. Tige you 
This failure, Sir Walter informs us, in-|lady has been described, by one who saw 
stead of disposing him to retire from the/at this period of life, as “a most lovely 
field of letters, rather tempted him to pro-|ture, with a profusion of dark hair, fine 
ceed, in order “to show the world, that it}skin, and an elegant and slender person 
had neglected somcthing worth notice.” He|She is also understood to have possessed 
pursued the German language keenly, pro-|annuity of 400]. a-year, which was not 
cured more books in that language from/)fected by her marriage. After a protrac 
their native country, and extended his views|correspondence with Lord Downshire, 
to the dramatic authors. Though he does|appeared as her guardian, the match wa 
not mention the fact in this narrative, it}concluded upon, and carried into effectal 
must be stated, that early in 1799, he published | Carlisle. 
“ Goetz of Berlichingen, a tragedy translated | DOMESTIC FELICITY. 
from the German [of Goethe] :” London, 8vo | Soon after this period, Sir Walter esta 
ATTEMPTS ORIGINAL BALLADS. lished himself, during the vacations, in ade 
“The ballad poetry, in which 1|lightful retreat at Lasswade, on the banked 
had made a bold attempt, was still my favour-|the Esk, about five miles to the south @ 
ite. * * By degrees I acquired sufficient|Edinburgh. He was there visited, in they 
confidence to attempt the imitation of what|autumn of 1799, by Mr. Stoddart (now Si 
iadmired. ‘The ballad, called ‘Glenfinlas,’|John Stoddart, Judge-Advocate at Malta 
was, I think, the first original poem which 1| who was engaged in those tours whichlt 
ventured to compose. As it is supposed to|afterwards embodied in his “ Remarks @y 
be a translation from the Gaelic, I consider-|the Local Scenery and Manners of Seth 
ed myself as liberated from imitating the an-|land.”* This cultivated Englishman 
tiquated language and rude rythm of the/pears to have been deeply struck with the 
Minstrel ballad. * * * After ‘Glenfin-|amiable picture which Sir Walter presented 
las,’ | undertook another ballad, called ‘'The|in his domestic capacity ; insomuch that his 
Eve of St. John.’ The incidents, except|feelings induced him to make a slight trem 
the hints alluded to in the notes, are entirely |pass upom the privileges ot private - 
imaginary; But the scene was that of my|introducing the following passage into 
early childhood. Some idle persons had of|work; a passage, however, of which We 
late years, during the proyrietor’s absence, |cannot sufficiently prize the value, as it doe 
torn the iron grated door of Smailbolm 'Tow-| justice to those talents and virtues in their 
: junfamed state, which afterwards all the 
* The Chace ; and Wiliiam and Helen: Edinburgh, | world was delighted to honour. 
Manners and Miller, 1796. The translatur’s name bead (To be continued. ) 
not given. j 
+ The title-page bears, “ By Walter Scott, Esq. Ad- 
vocate, Edinburgh.” | * Two Vols. vo. London, 1901. 
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